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THE TEABS BEFOBE 

Ontliiie Arranged by Hftmilton Williamaon 

from 

THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF COOMBE 

In the years when Yidxurian Btandards and ideals 
began to dance an increasingly rapid jig before amazed 
locken^m, who presently found themselves dancing as 
madly as the rest — ^in these years, there lived in May- 
fair, in a dice of a honse, Bobert Ghireth-Lawless and his 
lovely yoong wife. So light and airy was she to earthly 
vision and so diaphanous the texture of her mentality 
that she was known as leather.'' 

The slice of a house between two comparatively stately 
mansions in the ''right street^ was a rash venture of the 
honeymoon. 

Bobert — well bom, irresponsible, without resources — 
evolved a carefully detailed method of living upon nothing 
whatever, of keeping out of the way of duns, and telling 
lies with aptness and outward gaiety. But a year of giving 
smart little dinners and going to smart big dinners ended 
in a condition somewhat akin to the feat of balancing 
oneself on the edge of a sword. 

Then Bobin was bom. She was an intruder and a 
calamity, of course. That a Feather should become a 

T 
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parent gave rise to much wit of light weight when Bobin 
was exhibited in the form of a bundle of lace. 

It was the Head of the House of Coombe who asked : 

'"What will you do with her?' 

'T)o?'' Feather repeated. **What is it people *do' with 
babies? I don't know. I wouldn't touch her for the 
world. She frightens me." 

Coombe said: 

'^She is staring at me. There is antipathy in her 
gaze." He stared back unwaveringly also^ but with a 
sort of cold interest. 

"The Head of the House of Coombe" was not a title 
to be found in Burke or Debrett. It was a fine irony 
of the Head's own. The peerage recorded him as a 
marquis and added several lesser attendant titles. 

To be bom the Head of the House is a weighty and 
awe-inspiring thing— one is called upon to be an exam- 
ple. 

"I am not sure what I am an example of— or to," he 
said, on one occasion, in his light, rather cold and de- 
tached way, 'Vhich is why I at times regard myself in 
that capacity with a slightly ribald lightness." 

A reckless young woman once asked him: 

**Are you as wicked as people say you are?" 

**I reaJly don't know. It is so diflBcult to decide," he 
answered. "Perhaps I am as wicked as I know how to 
be. And I may have painful limitations or I may not." 

He had reached the age when it was safe to apply to 
him that vague term "elderly," and marriage might have 
been regarded as imperative. But he had remained un- 
married and seemed to consider his abstinence entirely 
his own affair. 
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CourtB and capitals knew him, and his opportunities 
were such as gave him all ease as an onlooker. He saw 
doaely those who sat with knit brows and cautiously 
hoYering hand at the great chess-board which is formed by 
the map of Europe. 

As a statesman or a diplomat he would have gone 
far, but he had been too much occupied with Life as an 
oitertainment, too self-indulgent for work of any order. 
Having, however, been bom with a certain type of brain, 
it observed and recorded in spite of him, thereby adding 
flavour and interest to existence. But that was all. 

Texture and colour gave him almost abnormal pleas- 
ure. For this reason, perhaps, he was the most per- 
fectly dressed man in London. 

It was at a garden-party that he first saw Feather. 
When his eyes fell upon her, he was talking to a group of 
people and he stopped speaking. Some one standing 
quite near him said afterwards that he had, for a second 
or so, became pale — almost as if he saw something which 
frightened him. He was still rather pale when Feather 
lifted her eyes to him. But he had not talked to her for 
fiifteen minutes before he knew that there was no real 
reason why he should ever again lose his colour at the 
sight of her. He had thought, at first, there was. 

This was the b^inning of an acquaintance which gave 
rise to much argument over tea-cups regarding the degree 
of Coombe's interest in her. Remained, however, the fact 
that he managed to see a great deal of her. Feather was 
guilelessly doubtless concerning him. She was quite sure 
that he was in love with her, and very practically aware 
that the more men of the dass of the Head of the House 
of Coombe who came in and out of the slice of a house. 
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the more likely the dwellers in it were to get good in- 
▼itations and oontiniied credit. 

The realisation of these benefits was cut short Robert, 
amaadngly and nnnatorally, failed her by dying. He was 
sent away in a hearse and the tiny honse ceased to repre- 
sent hilarions little parties. 

Bills were piled high everywhere. The rent was long 
overdue and must be paid. She had no money to pay it, 
none to pay the servants' wages. 

^Vb awful — W8 awful — iVg awful !** broke out between 
her sobs. 

From her bedroom window — at evening — she watched 
^Cook/' the smart footman, the nurse, the inaids, climb 
into four-wheelers and be driven away. 

^'They're gone — all of themP she gasped. '^There's 
no one left in the house. Ifs empty I** 

Then was Feather seized with a pania She had some- 
thing like hysterics, falling face downward upon the carpet 
and clutching her hair until it fell down. She was not 
a person to be judged — she was one of the unexplained 
incidents of existence. 

The night drew in more closely. A prolonged wailing* 
shriek tore through the utter soundlessnees of the house. 
It came from the night-nursery. It was Robin who had 
wakened and was screaming. 

^ — I won't r Feather protested, with chattering teeth. 
*1 won't I Iwon'tr 

She had never done anything for the child since its 
birth. To reach her now, she would be obliged to go out 
into the dark — ^past Robert's bedroom — the room. 

*T[ — ^I couldn't — even if I wanted to P' she quaked. *1 
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darentl I daren't! I wouldn't do it — for a mUlian 
pounds!" 

The screams took on a more determined note. She flung 
herself on her bed, borrowing her head under the coTerings 
and pillows she dragged over her ears to shut out the 
sounds. 

Feather herself had not known, nor in fact had any 
other human being known why Lord Coombe drifted into 
seeming rather to foUow her about. But there existed a 
reason, and this it was, and this alone, which caused him 
to appear — the apotheosis of exquisite fitness in form — 
at her door. 

He listened while she poured it all forth, sobbing. Her 
pretty hair loosened itself and fell about her in wild but 
tnrhanting disorder. 

*T, would do anything — any one asked me, if they would 
take care of me.'' 

A shuddering knowledge that it was quite true that she 
WQfoId do anything for any man who would take care of 
lier produced an effect on him nothing else would have 
produced. 

'Do I understand," he said, '^at you are willing that I 
should arrange this for you ?" 

•T)o you mean— really ?" she faltered. ''Will you— will 



Her uplifted eyes were like a young angel's brimming 
crystal drops which slipped — as a child's tears slip 
— ^wn her cheeks. 

The florist came and refilled the window-boxes of the 
dice of a house with an admirable arrangement of fresh 
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flowers. It became an established fact that the house- 
hold had not fallen to pieces, and its frequenters gradually 
returned to it, wearing, indeed, the air of people who had 
neyer really remained away from it. 

As a bird in captivity lives in its cage and, perhaps, 
believes it to be the world, Robin lived in her nursery. 
She was put to bed and taken up, she was fed and dressed 
in it, and once a day she was taken out of it downstairs 
and into the street. That was all. 

It is a somewhat portentous thing to realise that a 
newborn human creature can only know what it is taught 
To Bobin the Lady Downstairs was merely a radiant and 
beautiful being of whom one might catch a glimpse through 
a door, or if one pressed one's face against the window 
pane at the right moment. On the very rare occasions 
when the Lady appeared on the threshold of the day- 
nursery, Bobin stood and stared with immense startled 
eyes and answered in a whisper the banal little questions 
put to her. 

So she remained unaware of mothers and unaware of 
affection. She never played with other children. An- 
drews, her nurse — as behooved one employed in a house 
about which there *Sras talk*' bore herself with a lofty 
and exclusive air. 

'%y rule is to keep myself to myself ,'' she said in the 
kitchen, '^and to look as if I was the one that would 
turn up noses, if noses was to be turned up. There's 
those that would snatch away their children if I let Robin 
begin to make up to them.'' 

But one morning, when Bobin was watching some 
quarrelsome sparrows, an old acquaintance surprised An- 
drews by appearing in the Gardens and engaged her im a 
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conyenation so delightfal ihat Bobin was forgotten to 
the extent of being allowed to follow her sparrows round a 
dump of shrubbery out of sight. 

It was while she watched them that she heard foot- 
steps that stopped near her. She looked up. A big boy 
in Highland kilts and bonnet and sporan was standing by 
her. He spread and curved his red mouth, then began 
to run and prance round in a circle, capering like a 
Shetland pony to exhibit at once his friendliness and his 
prowess. After a minute or two he stopped, breathing 
fast and glowing. 

'^j pony in Scotland does that. His name is Chieftain. 
I'm called DonaL What are you called ?" 

'^Bobin^" she answered, her lips and Toice trembling 
with joy. He was so beautiful. 

They began to play together while Andrews' friend re- 
counted intimate details of a country house scandal. 

Donal picked leaves from a lilac bush. Bobin learned 
that if you laid a leaf flat on the seat of a bench you could 
prick beautiful patterns on the leafs greenness. Donal 
had — ^in his rolled down stocking — a little dirk. He did 
the decoration with the point of this while Bobin looked 
01I9 enthralled. 

Through what means children so quickly convey to each 
other the entire history of their lives is a sort of occult 
•ecreL Before Donal was taken home, Bobin knew that 
be lived in Scotland and had been brought to London on a 
visit, that his other name was Huir, that the person he 
called Mother'' was a woman who took care of him. He 
spoke of her quite often. 

*T, will bring one of my picture-books to-morrow," he 
said grandly. ^Can jfou. read at all?" 
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'^o/' answered Bobin^ adoring him. ^'What are pic- 
ture booksP 

'^ayen't you any ?" he blurted out. 
She lifted her eyes to the glowing blueness of his and 
said quite simply, '^ haven't anything/' 

His old nurse's voice came from the comer where she 
sat 

'^I must go back to Nanny," he said, feeling, somehow, 
as if he had been running fast. '^11 come to-morrow and 
bring two picture books." 

He put his strong little eight-year-old arms round her 
and kissed her full on the mouth. It was the first time, 
for Sobin. Andrews did not kiss. There was no one 
else. 

^'Don't you like to be kissed?" said Donal, uncertain 
because she looked so startled and had not kissed him 
back. 

^'Edssed," she repeated, with a small caught breath. 
'TTe — es." She knew now what it was. It was being 
kissed. She drew nearer at once and lifted up her face as 
sweetly and gladly as a flower lifts itself to the sun. 
''Kiss me again," she said, quite eagerly. And this time, 
she kissed too. When he ran quickly away, she stood 
looking after him with smiling, trembling lips, uplifted, 
joyful — ^wondering and amazed. 

The next morning Andrews had a cold and her younger 
sister Anne was called in to perform her duties. The 
doctor pronounced the cold serious, and Andrews was con- 
fined to her bed. Hours spent under the trees reading 
were entirely satisfactory to Anne. And so, for two weeks, 
the soot-sprinkled London square was as the Garden of 
Eden to Donal and Bobin. 
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In her fine, aloof way, Helen Mnir had learned mndi in 
her stays in London and daring her married life — ^in the 
exjdoring of foreign cities with her hnsband. She was 
not proud of the fact that in the event of the death of 
Lord Coombe's shattered and dissipated nephew her son 
would become heir presumptive to Coombe Court She 
had not asked questions about Coombe. It had not been 
necessary. Once or twice she had seen Feather by chance. 
She was to see her again — ^by Feather's intention. 

With Donal prancing at her side^ Mrs. Muir went to the 
Gardens to meet the child Nanny had described as '^a 
bit of witdi fire dancing — ^with her colour and her big 
silk curls in a heap, and Donal staring at her like a young 
man at a beauty." 

Bobin was waiting behind the lilac bushes and her nurse 
was already deep in the mystery of ''Lady Audley.'' 

'There she is!** cried Donal, as he ran to her. 'Ify 
mother has come with me. This is Bobin, mother! 
This is Bobin." 

Her exquisiteness and physical brilliancy gave Mrs. 
Mnir something not unlike a slight shock. Oh! No 
wonder, since she was like that. She stooped and kissed 
the round cheek delicately. She took the little hand 
and they walked round the garden, then sat on a 
bendi and watched the children ''make up" things to 
pUy. 

A victoria was driving past Suddenly a sweetly hued 
figure spoke to the coachman. "Stop here," she said. 
•I want to get out" 

Bobin's eyes grew very round and large and filled with 
a worshipping light. 

"It is," she gasped, "the Lady Downstairs!" 
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Feather floated near to the seat and paused, smiling. 
^'Where is your nurse, Robin?*' she asked. 

'*She is only a few yards away/' said Mrs. Muir. 

"So kind of you to let Robin play with your boy. 
Don't let her bore you. I am Mrs. Gareth-Lawless." 

There was a little silence, a delicate little silence. 

^T. recognized you as Mrs. Muir at once/' added Fea^ 
ther, unperturbed and smiling brilliantly. *T[ saw your 
portrait at the Grovenor." 

'TTes/' said Mrs. Muir, gently. 

"I wanted very much to see your son ; that was why I 
came." 

'TTes," still gently from Mrs. Muir. 

**Because of Coombe, you know. We are such old 
friends. How queer that the two little things have made 
friends too. I didn't know." 

She bade them good-bye and strayed airily away. 

And that night Donal was awakened, was told that 
"something" had happened, that they were to go back to 
Scotland. He was accustomed to do as he was told. He 
got out of bed and began to dress, but he swallowed yery 
hard. 

"I shall not see Robin," he said in a queer voice. "She 
won't find me when she goes behind the lilac bushes. She 
won't know why I don't come." Then, in a way that was 
strangely grown up: "She has no one but me to re- 
member." 

The next morning a small, rose-coloured figure stood 
filill for so long in the gardens that it began to look rigid 
and some one said, "I wonder what that little girl is 
waiting for." 
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A child has no words out of whidi to build hopes and 
fears. Bobin could only wait in the midst of a slow 
dark rising tide of something she had no name for. Sud- 
denly she knew. He was gone! She crept under the 
shrubbery. She cried, she sobbed. If Andrews had seen 
her she would have said she was '^in a tantrum." But 
she was not. Her world had been torn away. 

Fiye weeks later Feather was giving a very little dinner 
in the slice of a house. There was Harrowby, a good 
kxddng young man with dark eyes, and the Starling who 
was ''emancipated" and whose real name was Miss March. 
The third diner was a young actor with a low, veiled 
foice — Oerald Vesey — ^who adored and understood Fea- 
ther's dothes. 

Over coffee in the drawing-room Coombe joined them 
just at the moment that Feather was ''going to tell them 
iOimi»thing to make them laugh.** 

^'Bobin is in love!** she cried. "She is five years old 
and she has been deserted and Andrews came to tell me she 
can neither eat nor sleep. The doctor says she has had 
a shodL** 

Coombe did not join in the ripple of laughter, but he 
looked interested. 

"Bobin iB a stimulating name,** said Harrowby. ''Is it 
too late to let us see her?** 

"They usually go to sleep at seven, I believe," remarked 
Coombe, "but of course I am not an authority." 

Bobin was not asleep, though she had long been in bed 
with her eyes dosed. She had heard Andrews say to her 
sister Anne: 

"Lord Coombe^s the reason. She does not want her 
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boy to see or speak to him, so she whisked him back to 
Scotland/' 

^^s Lord Coombe as bad as they say?'' puv in Anne^ 
with bated breath. 

^'As to his badness/' Robin heard Andrews answer, 
'here's some that can't say enou^ against him. It's 
what he is in this house that does it. She won't have 
her boy playing with a child like Robin." 

Then — even as there flashed upon Robin the revelation 
of her own unfitness — came a knock at the door. 

She was taken up, dressed in her prettiest frock and 
led down the narrow stairway. She heard the Lady 
say: 

''Shake hands with Lord Coombe." 

Robin put her hand behind her back — she who had 
never disobeyed since she was bom I 

'fBe pretty mannered. Miss Robin my deip:," Andrews 
instructed, ''and shake hands with his Lordship." 

Each person in the little drawing-room saw the queer 
flame in the child-face. She shrilled out her words: 

"Andrews will pinch me — ^Andrews will pinch me I 
But— No— No !" 

She kept her hands behind her back and hatred surged 
up in her soul. 

Li spite of her tender years, the doctor held to the 
theory that Robin had suffered a shock ; she must be taken 
away to be helped by the bracing air of the Norfolk coast. 
Before she went, workmen were to be seen coming in 
and out of the house. When she returned to London, 
she was led into rooms she had neyer been in before — 
light and airy rooms with pretty walls and furni- 
ture. 

It was "a whim of Ooombe's^" as Feather put it, that 
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die should no longer oocapy the little d<>g-kenneb of nnm- 
erieSy so these new apartments had been added in the 
rear. A whim of his also that Andrews, whose disciplinary 
methods included pinching, should be dismissed and re- 
placed by Dowson, a motherly creature with a great deal 
of common sense. Robin's lonely little heart opened to her 
new nurse, who became in time her '^Dowie.'' 

It was Dowson who made it dear to Lord Coombe, at 
length, that Robin had reached the age when she needed 
a goyemess, and it was he who said to Feather a few days 
later: 

^A goremesB will come here to-morrow at eleyen o'dodc 
She is a Mademoiselle Vall^ She is accustomed to the 
education of young children. She will present herself 
for your approval.^ 

''What on earth can it matter?^ Feather cried. 

''It does not matter to you,'' he answered. "It chances 
for the time being to matter to mef' 

Mademoiselle Valli was an intelligent, mature Frendi 
woman, with a peculiar power to grasp an intricate situa- 
tion. She learned to love the child she taught — a diild 
00 strangdy alone. As time went on she came to know that 
Robin wss to receive every educational advantage, every 
instruction. In his impersonal, aloof way Coombe was 
fixed in his intention to provide her with life's defences. 
Aa she grew, graceful as a willow wand, into a girlhood 
startlin^y lovely, she learned modem languages, learned 
to dance divindy. 

And all the while he was deeply consdous that her in- 
fant hatred had not lessened — that he could show her no 
reason why it should. 

There were blade hours when she wss in deadly peril 
from a human besst, mad with her beauty. Coombe had 
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almoBt miraculously sayed her^ but her detestation of 
him still held. 

Her one thou^t — ^her one hope — was to learn — loam, 
80 that she might make her own living. Mademoiselle 
yall£ supported her in this, and Coombe understood. 

In one of the older London squares there was a house 
upon the broad doorsteps of whidi Lord Coombe stood of- 
tener than upon any other. The old Dowager Duchess of 
Darte, having surrounded herself with almost royal dig- 
nity, occupied that house in an enforced seclusion. She 
was a confirmed rheumatic invalid, but her soul was as 
strong as it was many years before, when she had given 
its support to Coombe in his unbearable hours. She had 
poured out her strength in silenoe, and in silence he had 
received it. She saved him from slipping over the verge 
of madness. 

But there came a day when he spoke to her of this— of 
the one woman he had loved. Princess Alixe of X : 

^'There was never a human thing so transparently pure, 
and she was the possession of a brute incarnate. She shook 
with terror before him. He killed her.*' 

'T. believe he did,'' she said, unsteadily, ^^e was not 
received here at Court afterward.'* 

^^e killed her. But she would have died of horror if 
he had not struck her a blow. I saw that. I was in at- 
tendance on him at Windsor." 

'T^en I first knew you," the Duchess said gravely. 

'TThere was a night — I was young — ^young — ^when I found 
myself face to face with her in the stillness of the wood. I 
went quite mad for a time. I threw myself face downward 
on the earth and sobbed. She knelt and prayed for her 
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own mqI as well as mine. I kissed the hem of her dress 
and left her standing — alone.'' 

After a silence he added: 

^t was the next night that I heard her shrieks. Tben 
Am died." 

The Dndiess knew what else had died : the high adyen- 
tore of jonth and joy of life in him. 

On a taUe beside her winged chair were photographs of 
, two women, who, while obyionsly belonging to periods of 
some twenty yean apait, were in face and form so singu- 
larly alike that they might have been the same person. 

One was the Princess Alixe of X and the other — 

Feather. 

*Tbe devil of diance," Coombe said, ^'sometimes chooses 
to play tricks. Sndi a trick was played on me.'' 

It was the photograph of Feather he took up and set a 
strange questioning gaze upon. 

'^When I saw this," he said, ^^this— -exquisitely smil- 
ing at me in a sunny garden — the tomb opened under 
my feet and I stood on the brink of it — twenty-fiye 
again." 

He made dear to her certain facts which most persons 
would have irenically disbelieved. He ended with the 
story of Bobin. 

'n. am determined," he explained, ^ stand between the 
diild and what would be inevitable. Her frenzy of desire 
to support herself arises from her loathing of the posi- 
tion of accepting support from me. I sympathise with her 
entirely." 

'QCademoiselle Vall^ is an intelligent woman," the Dudi- 
cas said. ^Send her to me^ I shall talk to her. Then 
die can bring the child." 

And 80 it was arranged that Bobin should be taken into 
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the bouse in the old fashioned sqoare to do for the Duchess 
what a young relative might have done. And, a competent 
person being needed to take charge of the linen, ^^Dowie" 
would go to live under the same roof. 

Feather's final thrust in parting with her daughter 
was: 

^^onal Muir is a young man by this time. I wonder 
what his mother would do now if he turned up at your 
mistress* house and began to make love to you.** She 
laughed outright. ^?ou11 get inte all sorts of messes but 
that would be the nicest one V 

The Duchess came to understand that Bobin held it deep 
in her mind that she was a sort of young outcast. 

^f she consorted/' she thought, 'Vith other young things 
and shared their pleasures she would forget it." 

She talked the matter over with her daughter. Lady 
LothwelL 

^'I am not launching a girl in society,'' she said, ^T, 
only want to help her to know a few nice young people. I 
shidl begin with your children. They are mine if I am 
only a grandmother. A small dinner and a small dance 
— ^and George and Kathryn may be the beginning of an 
interesting experiment." 

The Duchess was rarely mistaken. The experiment was 
interesting. For Qeorge — ^Lord Halwyn — ^it held a certain 
element of disaster. It was he who danced with Bobin 
first. He had heard of the girl who was a sort of subli- 
mated companion to his grandmother. He had encoun- 
tered companions before. This one, as she flew like a 
blown leaf across the floor and laughed up into his face 
with wide eyes produced a new effect and was a new 
kind. 
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He led her to the oonserraiory. He was extremely young 
and Ilia fleeting emotions had never known a tight rein. 
!An intoxicatii]^ hot^onse perfume filled his nostrils. 
Suddenly he let himself go and was kissing the warm 
Telvet of her slim little nedc 

*Toii — you — ^you've spoiled ererything in the world!" 
ahe cried, ^ow^ — with a desolate, horrible little sob — 
''now I can only go back — hack!* She spoke as if she were 
Cinderella and he had made the dock strike twelve. Her 
voice had abeolnte grief in it. 

^ say,'' — he was contrite — ^^'don't speak like that. I 
b^ pardon. Ill groveL Don't — Oh, Elathryn! Come 
bcreP 

This last because his sister had suddenly appeared. 

Kathryn bore Bobin away. Boys like (Jeorge didn't 
really matter, she pointed out, though of course it was bad 
^manners. She had been kissed herself, it seemed. As 
they walked between banked flowers she added: 

^y the way, somebody important has been assassinated 
in one of the Balkan countries. Lord Coombe has just 
come in and is talking it over with grandmamma.^' 

As they neared the entrance to the ballroom she 
paused with a new kind of impish smile. 

'The very best looking boy in all England,'' she said, ''is 
dancing with Sara Studlei^ He dropped in by chance 
to call and grandmamma made him stay. His name is 
Donal Muir. He is Lord Coombe's heir. Here he comes. 
Lookr 

He was now scarcely two yards away. Almost as if he 
had been called he turned his eyes toward Bobin and 
straight into hers they lauded — straight into hers. 

The incident of their meeting was faultlessly correct; 
alao^ iriicn Lady Lothwell appeared, she presented him to 
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Bobin as if the brief ceremony were one of the most ordi- 
nary in existence. 

They danced for a time without a word. She wondered 
if he conld not feel the beating of her heart 

'That — ^is a beautiful waltz," he said at last, as if it 
were a sort of emotional confidence. 

'TTes/* she answered. Only, 'TTes.** 

Once round the great ballroom, twice, and he ga?e a 
little lan^ and spoke again. 

^Hl am going to ask you a question. May IP 

'TTes.'' 

*1s ]^onr name Bobin?" 

'TTes." She coufd scarcely breathe it. 

^'I thought it was. I hoped it was — after I first began 
to suspect. I hoped it was." 

'It is— it is." 

*T)id we once play together in a garden?" 

'TTes— yes." 

Back swept the years, and the wonderfnl happiness be- 
gan again. 

In the shining ballroom the music rose and fell and 
swelled again into ecstasy as he held her white young 
lightness in his arm and they swayed and darted and 
swooped like things of the air — ^while the old Duchess 
and Lord Coombe looked on almost unseeing and talked 
in murmurs of Sarajevo. 
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CHAPTER I 

IT was a soft starlit ni^t mystically dianging into 
dawn when Donal Mnir left the tall, grave house on 
Eaton Square after the strangely enchanted dance 
given by the old Dowager Duchess of Darte. A 
eertaiQ impellingness of mood suggested that ezerdse 
would be a good thing and he decided to walk home. It 
was an impellingness of body as well as mind. He had 
remained later than the relative who had by chance been 
responsible for his being brou^t, an uninvited guest, to 
the party. The Duchess had not known that he was in 
London, It may also be accepted as a fact that to this 
festivity given for the pleasure of Mrs. Ghureth-Law- 
less' dauf^ter, she mi^it not have chosen to assume the 
respcnsibility of extending him an invitation. She knew 
something ik his mother and had sometimes discussed 
her with her old friend, Lord Coombe. She admired 
Helen Mnir greatly and was also much touched by cer- 
tain aspects of her maternity. What Lord Coombe had 
ieid her of ihe meeting of the two children in the 
Gardens, of iheii innocent child passion of attraction 
for eadi other, and of the imchildlike tragedy their en- 
forced parting had obviously been to both had at once 
deeply interested and moved her. Coombe had only 
been aUe to relate certain surface incidents connected 
widi the matter, but they had been incidents not easy 
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to forget and from which unusoal things might be de- 
duced. Ko ! She would not have felt prepared to be 
the first to deliberately throw these two young people 
across each other's paths at this glowing moment of 
their early blooming — knowing as she did Helen Muir's 
strongly anxious desire to keep them apart 

She had seen Donal Muir several times as the years 
had passed and had not been blind to the physical beaul^ 
and allure of charm the rest of the world saw and pro- 
claimed with suitable adjectives. When the intimate 
friend who was his relative appeared with him in her 
drawing-room and she found standing before her, 
respectfully appealing for welcome with a deli^tful 
smile, this quite incomparably good-looking young man, 
die was conscious of a secret momentaiy disturbance 
and a recognition of the fact that something a shade 
startling had happened. 

^^npiien a thing of the sort occurs entirely without 
one's aid and rather against one's will — one may as 
well submit," she said later to Lord Coombe. 'Endeav- 
ouring to readjust matters is merely meddling with 
Fate and always ends in disaster. As an incident, I 
felt there was a hint in it that it would be the part of 
wisdom to leave things alone." 

She had watched the two dancing with a kind of 
absorption in her gaze. She had seen them go out of 
the room into the conservatory. She had known exactly 
when they had returned and, seeing the look on their 
young faces, had understood why the eyes of the be- 
holders followed them. 

When Lord C!oombe came in with the (xninous story 
of the assassination at Sarajevo, all else had been swept 
from her mind. There had been place in her being for 
nothing but the shock of a monstrous recognition. She 
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hid been a gravely ooiiBcioas lookeiKxn at the dow bat 
never oeaaing growth of a world peril for too many 
years not to be widely awake to each sign of its develop- 
ment. 

^Servia^ Bnssia, Austria, Germany. It will form a 
pretext and a dear road to France and England," Lord 
Coombe had said. 

^ A broad, dear road," the Duchess had agreed breath- 
leasly — and, while she gazed before her, ceased to see 
the whirl c^ floating and fluttering butterfly-wingi of 
gaiuse or to hear the music to whose measure they 
fluttered and floated. 

But no sense of any connection with Sarajevo dis- 
turbed the swing of the fox trot or the measure of the 
tmgo^ and when Donal Muir walked out into the sum- 
mer air of the starlit street and lifted his face, because 
already a faint toach of primrose dawn was showing 
itself on the eastern sky, in his young world there was 
only recognition of a yague tumult of heart and brain 
and blood. 

"^Whaf s the matter ?" he was thinking. '"What have 
I been doing — What have I been saying? Fve been 
like a diap in a dream. Fm not awake yet" 

All that he had said to the girl was a simple fact 
He had exaggerated nothing. If, in what now 
seemed that long-ago past, he had not been a sturdy, 
normal little lad surrounded by loTe and friendliness, 
with his days full of healthy play and pleasure, the child 
tngedy of their being torn apart might have left u^y 
marks upon his mind, and lurked there, a morbid mem- 
ory. And though, in time, rebellion and suffering had 
died away, he had never really forgotten. Even to the 
erieket^laying, larking boy at Eton there had now 
and tbm returned, with queer suddenness, reoollectioos 
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whiob gave him odd moments of reBurreeted misery. 
They passed away^ but at long intervals they came back 
and always with absolute reality. At Oxford the inters 
vals had been longer but a certain picture was one whose 
haunting never lost its deamess. It was a vision of a 
oolour-warm child kneeling on the grass, her eyes up- 
lifted, expressing only a lonely patience, and he could 
actually hear her humble little voice as she said : 

'*I — ^I haven't anything." And it always roused him 
to rage. 

Then there was the piteous break in her voice when 
she hid her eyes with her arm and said of her beast of a 
mother: 

"She— doesn't like meV 

^'Damn! Damn!'' he used to say every time the 
thing came back. "Oh! damn!^-damn!" And the 
expletive never varied in its spontaneity. 



As he walked under the primrose sky and breathed 
in the faint fragrant stir of the freshening morning 
air, he who had always felt joyously the sense of life 
knew more than ever before the keen rapture of living. 
The springing lightness of his own step as it rang on 
the pavement was part of it It was as though he were 
still dancing and he almost felt something warm and 
light in his arm and saw a little head of dark silk near 
his breast 

Throughout his life he had taken all his joys to his 
closest companion and nearest intimate— his mother. 
Theirs had not been a common life together. He had 
not even tried to explain to himself the harmony and 
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gaiety of tbeir neamees in which there seemed no separ- 
atioQ of jean. She had drawn and held him to tiie 
the wonder of her charm and had been the fine flayour 
of his existence. It was actually true that he had so 
far had no boyish love afFairs because he had all unoon- 
aeioiQsly been in love with the beautiful completeness of 
her. 

Always when he returned home after festivities, he 
paused for a moment outside her bedroom door because 
he so often f oimd her awake and waiting to talk to him 
if he were inclined to talk — to listen — to lau^ softly — 
or perhaps only to say good-night in her marvel of 
a voice — a marvel because its mellow note held such 
lore. 

This time when, after entering tiie house and mount- 
ing the stairs he readied her door, he found it partly 



^'Goaie in,^ he heard her say. ^ went to sleep very 
eariy and awakened half an hour ago. It is really 



She was sitting up in a deep chair by the window. 

'Tjbt me lock at you," she said with .a littie lau^ 
^And then kiss me and go to bed." 

But even the lovely, faint early light revealed some- 
thing to her. 

'^ou walk like a young stag on the hillside," she said, 
'^on don't want to go to sleep at alL What is it!" 

He sat <m a low ottoman near her and lauded a 
Utile alsa 

^ d<m't know," he answered, ^^t Fm wide awake." 

The Enj^ish summer dawn is of a magical dear li^ 
and she could see him wdL She had a thrilled feeling 
that she had never ^te known before what a beautiful 
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thing lie was — ^how perfeet and ahining fair in his boy 
manhood. 

"Mother/* he said, "you won't remember perhaps — 
it's a queer thing that I should myself — ^but I have 
never really f orgotteiL There was a child I played with 
in some garden when I was a little chap. She waa a 
beautiful little thing who seemed to belong to nobody — ^" 

"She belonged to a Mrs. Gkreth-Lawless/' Helen 
interpolated. 

"Then you do remember ?" 

'^es, dear. You asked me to go to the Gardens with 
you to see her. And Mrs. Qureth-Lawless came in by 
chance and spoke to me." 

"And then we had suddenly to go back to Scotland. 
I remember you wakened me quite early in the morn- 
ing — ^I thou^t it was the middle of the night" He 
began to speak rather slowly as if he were thinking it 
over. "You didn't know that, when you took me away, 
it was a tragedy. I had promised to play with her 
again and I felt as if I had deserted her hideously. 
It was not the kind of a thing a little chap usually feels 
— it was something different — somethii^ more. And 
to-night it actually all came back. I saw her again, 
mother." 

He was so absorbed that he did not take in her in- 
voluntary movement. 

'TTou saw her again! Where?" 

"The old Duchess of Darte was giving a small dance 
for her. Hallowe took me — " 

"Does the Duchess know Mrs. Oareth-Lawless ?" 
Helen had a sense of breathleesness. 

"I don't quite understand the situation. It seems 
the little thing insists on earning her own living and 
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slie IB a sort of oomponioii and seorotary to the Dndiess. 
Mother, ahe ia juat the aameP' 

The laat worda were a aort of ezolamatioiL Aa he 
ottered them, there came back to her the day when — a 
little boy — he had aeemed aa though he were speaking aa 
a young man mi^t ha^e spdcen. Now he waa a yoong 
mmBy speaking ahnost aa if he were a little boy — ^in- 
fohintaiily revealing his exaltation. 

Aa ahe had felt half fri^tened years before, so she 
felt iriM^y fri^ttened now. He waa not a little boy 
any longer. She oonld not sweep him away in her arma 
to aave him from danger. Also she knew more of the 
eaay, fashionably accepted yiews of the morals of pretty 
Mra. Gkreth-Lawless, stiU lightly known with some 
^niciam aa ''Feather." She knew what Donal did not. 
His relationship to the Head of the House of Coombe 
made it mdikely that gossip should choose him aa 
Uie exact yoong man to whom could be related stories 
of his diatinguished relative, Mrs. Gkreth-Lawless and 
her girL Boi throo^ the years Helen Muir had un- 
avoidably heard thinga ahe thought particularly hide- 
ooa. And here the child was again ''just the same." 

^She haa only grown up." His laugh waa like a 
li^tly indrawn breath. • ''Her cheek ia juat aa much 
like a roee petaL And that wonderful little look! 
And her eyelashes. Just the same I Do girls usually 
grow up like that? It waa the look most It's a sort 
of aaking and giving — both at once." 

There it waa! And ahe had nothing to aay. She 
could only sit and look at him — at his beautiful youth 
an alight with the sudden flame of that which can aet a 
yoong world on fire and aweep on ita way either carry- 
ing devastation or clearing a path to Paradise. 
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His own natural light nnconscioosness was amazing. 
He only knew that he waa in delightful high spirits. 
The dancing, the musicy the early morning were^ he 
thought, aooountable for it 

She bent forward to kiss his dbeek and she patted his 
hand« 

'^y dear! My dear!" she said. 'TBEow yon have 
enjoyed your evening!'' 

'^There never was anything more perfect^" with the 
light laugh again; ''Everything waa delightful — the 
rooms, the muBic, the girls in their pretty frocks like a 
lot of flowers tossed about. She danced like a bit of 
thistledown. I didn't know a girl could be so li^t 
The back of her slim little neck looks as fine and white 
and soft as a baby's. I am so glad you were awake. 
Are you sure you don't want to go to sleep again t" sud- 
denly. 

''IN'ot in the least. Look at the sun beginning to 
touch the tips of the little white douds with rose. That 
stir among the leaves of the plane trees is the first 
delicious breath of the morning. Go on and tell me all 
about the party." 

''It's a perfect time to talk," he laughed. 

And there he sat and made gay pictures for her of 
what he had seen and done. He thought he was giv- 
ing her mere detail of the old Duchess' dance. He did 
not know that when he spoke of new tangos, of fiowers, 
of music and young nymphs like tossed blossoms, he 
never allowed her for a moment to lose sight of Mrs. 
Oareth-Lawless' girl. She was the light fioating over 
his vision of the happy youth of the assembly — she was 
the centre — ^the beginning and the ending of it alL 




CHAPTER n 

IF flome nnoomplex minded and even moderately 
articulate man or woman, living in some small, 
ovdinarjr xeflpeetable London honae and going aboat 
Ua or her work in the coatomaiy way, had been 
pitmpted by dianoe upon June 29th, 1914, to begin to 
keep on that date a day-by-day diary of his or her ordi- 
nary life, the effects of hnge historic events, as revealed 
by the every-day incidents to be noted in the streets, to 
be heard in his neighbours' houses as well as among his 
fellow workers, to be read in the penny or half-penny 
newspapers, would have resulted — ^if the record had 
been kept faithfully and without any self-conscious sense 
of audience — between 1914 and 1918 in the gradual 
compiling of a human document of immense historical 
value. Ckmpared with it, the diaries of Defoe and 
Pepys would pale and be flavourless. But it must have 
beoi began in June, 1914, and have been written with 
the casnalneHS of that ccmunonplace realism which is the 
most convincing realism of all. It is true that the 
expression of the uncomplex mind is infrequently artic- 
ulate, but the record which would bring home the dear- 
est truth would be the one unpiemeditatedly depicting 
the effect produced upon the wholly unprepared and 
undramatic personality by the monstrous drama, as the 
Second Deluge rose for its aj^Mirent overwhelming^ 

carrying iqpon its flood old civilisations broken from 

9 
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anchor and half submerged as they tossed on the rising 
and ragii^ waves. Such a priceless treasure as this 
mi^t have been the quite unliterary and unromantic 
diary of any — say, Mr. James Simpson of any house 
number in any respectable si^e street in Regents Park, 
or St. Johns Wood or Hampstead^ One can easily 
Imagine him, sitting in his small, comfortable parlour 
and bending over his blotting-pad in unillimxinated 
cheerful absorption after his day's work. It can also 
without any special intellectual effort be imagined that 
the record might have begun with some such seemingly 
unprophetic entry as follows: — 

^'June 29th| 1914. I made up my mind when I was 
at the office to-day that I would begin to keep a diary. 
I have thought several times that I would, and Harriet 
thinks it would be a good thing because we should have 
it to refer to when there was any little dispute about 
dates and things liiat have happened. To-night seemed 
a good time because there is something to begin the first 
entry with. Harriet and I spent part of the evening in 
reaiUng the newspaper accounts of the assassination of 
the Austrian Archduke and his wife. There seems to 
be a good deal of excitement about it because he was the 
next heir to the Austrian throne. The assassination 
occurred in Bosnia at a place called Sarajevo. Craw- 
shaw, whose desk is next to mine in the office, believes it 
will make a nice mess for the Bosnians and Servians 
because they have been rather troublesome about v^ant- 
ing to be united into one country instead of two^ and 
called Greater Serbia. That seems a silly sort of 
reason for throwing bombs and killing people. But 
foreigners have a way of thinking bombs settle every- 
thing. Harriet brought out her old school geography 
and we looked up Sarajevo on the map of Austria- 
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Hnngmry. It was hard to fiud because the print was 
small and it^was spelt Saraievo — without any j in it. 
It was just on the line between Bosnia and Servia and 
the geography said it was the chief city in Bosnia. 
Harriet said it was a queer thing how these places on 
maps never seemed like real places when you looked 
them up and just read their names and yet probably the 
people in them were as real to themselves as we were, 
and there were streets in them as real as Lupton Street 
where we were sitting, finding them on the map on 
the sitting-room table. I said that bombs were pretty 
real things and the sound of this one when it exploded 
seemed to have reached a long way to judge from the 
newspapers and the talk in London. Harriet said my 
patting it like that gave her a queer feeling — almost as 
if she had heard it and it had made her jump. Some- 
how it seemed something like it to me. At any rate we 
sat still a minute or two^ thinking it over. Then Har- 
riet got up and went into the kitchen and made some 
nice toasted cheese for our supper before we went to 
bed." 

Men of the James Simpson type were among the many 
who daily passed Coombe House on their way to and 
from their office work. Some of them no doubt caught 
si^t of Lord C!oombe himself as he walked or drove 
thiou^ the entrance gates. Their knowledge of him 
was founded upon rumoured stories, repeated rather 
privately among themselves. He was a great swell and 
there werenH many shady things he hadn't done and 
I't know the ins and outs of, but his remoteness from 
own lives rendered these accepted legends scarcely 
ptejudiciaL The perfection of his dothes, and his un- 
xuaal preservation of physical condition and good looks, 
also Ids habit of the so-called ^^week-end'' continental 
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journeys, were the points chiefly recalled by the inciden- 
tal mention of his name. 

If James Simpson, on his way home to Lnpton Street 
with his friend Crawshaw, chanced to see his lordship's 
car standing before his door a few days after the bomb 
throwing in Sarajevo, he might incidentally have re- 
ferred to him somewhat in this wise : — 

'^Ab we passed by Coombe House the Marquis of 
Coombe came out and got into his car. There were 
smart leather valises and travelling things in it and a 
rug or so, aa if he was going on some journey. He is a 
fine looking man for one that's lived the life he has and 
reached his age. I don't see how he's done it, myself. 
When I said to Crawshaw that it looked as if he was 
going away for the week end, Crawshaw said that per- 
haps he was taking Saturday to Monday off to run over 
to talk to the Kaiser and old Franz Josef about the 
Sarajevo business, and he might telephone to the Czar 
about it because he's intimate with them all, and the 
whole lot seem to be getting mixed up in the thing and 
writing letters and sending secret telegrams. It seems 
to be turning out, aa Crawshaw said it would, into a 
nice mess for Servia. Auatria is making it out that the 
assassination really was committed to stir up trouble, 
and says it wasn't done just by a crazy anarchiat, but 
by a secret society working for its own ends. Craw- 
shaw came in to supper and we talked it all over. 
Harriet gave us cold beef and pickled onions and beer, 
and we looked at the maps in tihie old geogra^y again. 
We got quite interested in finding places. Bosnia and 
Servia (it's often spelled Serbia) are dose up against 
Austria-Hungry, and (Germany and Russia are dose 
against the other side. They can get into each other's 
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countries witbont much trayelliiig. I heard to-day that 
Buflsia will have to help Seiria if she has a row with 
Austria. Crawshaw sajs that will give (Germany the 
dumoe she^s been waiting for and that she will try to get 
throng Bdginm to England. He says she hates 
England. Harriet began to look pale as die studied the 
map and saw how little Belgium was and that the Chan- 
nel was so narrow. She said she felt as if England had 
been silly to let herself get so slack and she almost 
wished ^e hadn't locked at the geography. She said 
she conldnH help thinking how awful it would be to see 
the Oerman army marching up Begent Street and 
camping in Hyde Park, and who in goodness' name 
knew what they might do to people if they hated Eng- 
land sot She actually locked as if she would have 
cried if Crawshaw and I hadn't chaffed her and made 
her laugh by teUing her we would join the army ; and 
Crawshaw began to shoulder arms with the poker and I 
got my new umbrella." 

In this domesticated and almost comf (»-table f ashi<Hi 
did the greatest tragedy the human race has known since 
the beginning of the world gradually prepare its first 
scenes and reveal glimpses of itself, as the curtain of 
Time was, during that June, slowly raised by the hand 
of Fata 

This is not what is known as a ^^war story." It is 
not even a story of the War, but a relation of incidents 
occurring amidst and resulting from the strenuous- 
ness of a period to whidb 'Hhe War" was a background 
so colossal that it dwarfed all events, except in the 
minds of those for whom such events personally shook 
and darkened or brightened the world. Nothing can 
dwarf personal angniah at its moment of hi^est power; 
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to the last agony and despairing terror of the heart- 
wrung the cataclysm of earthquake^ tornado, shipwreck 
is but the awesome back drop of the scene. 

Also — incidentally — the story is one of the transi- 
tions in, and convulsiYe changes of, points of view pro- 
duced by the convulsion itself which flung into new per- 
spective the whole surface of the earth and the races 
existing upon it 

The Head of the House of Coombe had, as he said, 
been bom at once too early and too late to admit of any 
fixed establishment of tastes and ideals. His existence 
had been passed in the transition from one era to another 
— ^the Early Victorian, under whose disappearing influ- 
ences he had spent his youth ; the Late Victorian and 
Edwardian, in whose more rapidly changing atmosf^ere 
he had ripened to maturity. He had, during this transi- 
tion, seen from afar the slow rising of the tidal wave of 
the Second Deluge; and in the summer days of 1914 he 
heard the first low roaring of its torrential swell, and 
visualised all that the overwhelming power of its burst- 
ing flood might sweep before it and bury forever beneath 
its weight. 

He made seemingly casual crossings of the Channel 
and journeys which were made up of the surmounting 
of obstacles, and when he returned, brought with him a 
knowledge of things which it would have been unwise 
to reveal carelessly to the general publia The mind of 
the general public had its parallel, at the moment, in 
the temperature of a patient in the early stages of, as yet, 
undiagnosed tyhoid or any other fever. Besdess 
excitement and spasmodic heats and discomforts 
prompted and ruled it. Its tendency was to nervous 
discontent and suspicious fearfulness of approaching, 
' ly formulated, evils. These risings of temper- 
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atore were to he eeen in the yery streets and ahope. 
People were talking — ^talking--ialking. Ordinaiy 
people, common people, all kinds of classes. The 
majority of them did not know what they were talking 
ahout; most of them talked either uneducated, fright- 
ened or blustering nonsense, but everybody talked more 
or less. Enormous numbers of newspapers were bought 
and flourished about, or pored over anxiously. Num- 
bers of young Germans were silently disappearing from 
their places in shops, factories and warehouses. That 
was how Germany showed her readiness for any military 
happening. Her army was already trained and could 
be called from any country and walk in life. A myste- 
rious unheard command called it and it was oblig^ to 
obey. The entire male population of England had not 
been trained from birth to regard itself as an immense 
military machine, ready at any moment for action. The 
James Simpson type of Englishman indulged in much 
discussion of the pros and cons of enforced military 
training of youth. Germany's well known contempt of 
the sijse and power of the BritiiAi Army took on an 
aspect which filled the James Simpsons with rage. 
They had not previously thought of themselves as mar- 
tial, because middle-class England was satisfied with her 
belief in her strength and entire safety. Of course she 
was safe. She always had been. Britannia Rules the 
Waves and the James Simpsons were sure that inciden- 
tally she ruled everything else. But as there stole up 
behind the mature Simpsons the hauntmg realization 
that, if En^and was ^'drawn in" to a war, it would be 
the young Simpsons who must gird their loins and go 
forth to meet Goliath in his armour, with only the sling 
and stone of untrained youth and valour as their 
weapon, there were many who b^an to feel that even 
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inconvenient drilling and discipline mi^t luye been 
good things. 

'There is something quite thrilling in going aboat 
now/' said Feather to Coombe, after coming in from a 
shoppii^ round, made in her new electric brouj^bam. 
''One doesn't know what it is, but it's in the air. You 
see it in people's faces. Actually shop girls give one 
the impression of just having stopped whispering to- 
gether when you go into a place and ask for something. 
A girl who was trying on some gloves for me— -she was 
a thin girl with prominent watery eyes — had such a 
frightened look, that I said to her, just to see what she 
would say — 1 wonder what would happen to the 
shops if England got into wart' She turned quite 
white and answered, 'Oh, Madam, I can't bear to think 
of it. My favourite brother's a soldier. He's such a 
nice big fellow and we're so fond of him. And he's 
always talking about it He says Germany's not going 
to let England keep out We're so f ri^tened — smother 
and me.' She almost dropped a big tear on my ^ove. 
It would be quite exciting if England did go in." 

"It would," Coombe answered* 

"London would be crowded with officers. All sorts of 
things would have to be given for them — balls and 
things." 

"Cannon balls among other things," said Coombe. 

"But we should hafve nothing to do with the cannon 
balls, thank goodness," exhilaration sweeping her past 
unpleasant aspects. "One would be soriy for the 
Tonmiies, of course, if the worst came to the worst 
But I must say army and navy men are more interest- 
ing than most civilians. It's the constant change in 
their lives, and their having to meet so many kinds of 
people." 
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'^hk actual war, men who are not merely rTommies' 
actually take part,'' Coombe suggested. 'Q[ was look- 
ing at a ball-room full of them the night after the news 
came from Sarajevo. Fine, well-set-up youngsters 
AmrwatifF ifndk pretty girls. I could not help asking my- 
self what would have happened to them before the Oer- 
man army crossed the Channel — ^if they were not able 
to inherent the crossing. And what would happen to 
die girls after its crossing, when it poured over London 
and the rest of En^and in the unbridled rage of 
dranken victory.'' 

He so spoke because beneath his outward coldness 
lie himself felt a secret rage against this lightness which, 
MB he saw things, had its parallel in another order of 
trivial unawareness in more important places and 
larger brains. Feather started and drew somewhat 
nearer to him. 

'^ow hideous! What do you mean! Where was 
tlie party f she asked. 

'^t was a small dance given by the Duchess, very 
kindly, for Bobin," he answered. 

^or Bobin I" with open eyes whose incredulity held 
irritation. ^^The old Duchess giving parties to her 
Siaefnl companion' girl! What nonsense! Who was 
tlieref sharply. 

'^The young fellows who would be first called on if 
there was war. And the girls who are their relatives. 
Halwyn was there — and young Dormer and Layton — 
they are all in the army. The cannon balls would be 
for them as well as for tiie Tommies of their regiments. 
They are spirited lads who wouldn't slink behind^ 
Th^d face things." 

Feather had already forgotten her moment's shook 
in another thous^t 
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''And they were invited to meet Bobin! Did they 
dance with her? Bid ahe dance much? Or did ahe 
sit and stare and say nothing ? What did she wear ?'' 

"She looked like a very young white rose. She 
danced continually. There was always a little mob 
about her when the music stopped. I do not think she 
sat at all, and it was the young men who stared* The 
only dance she missed — ^Kathryn told her grandmother 
— was thd one ahe sat out in the conserratory with 
Donal Muir." 

At this Feather's high, thin little lau^ broke forth* 

"He turned up there? Donal Muir!" She struck 
her hands lightly together. "It's too good to be true !" 

"Why is it too good to be true?" he inquired with- 
out enthusiasm. 

"Ohy don't you see ? After all his mother's airs and 
graces and running away with him when they were a 
pair of babies — as if Bobin had the plague. I was the 
plague — and so were you. And here the old Duchess 
throws them headlong at each other — in all their full 
bloom — into each other's arms. I did not do it You 
didn't. It was the stuffiest old female grandee in 
London, who wouldn't let me sweep her front door-steps 
for her — ^because I'm an impropriety." 

She asked a dozen questions, was quite humorous over 
the picture she drew of Mrs. Muir's consternation at the 
peril her one ewe lamb had been led into by her highly 
revered friend. 

"A frightfully good-looking, spoiled boy like that 
always plunges headlong into any adventure that at- 
tracts him. Women have always made love to him and 
Bobin will make great eyes, and blush and look at him 
from under her lashes as if she were going to cry with 
joy — ^like Alice in the Ben Bolt song. She'll 'weep with 
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delist when he gives her a smile and tremble with fear 
at his frown.' His mother can't stop it, however 
furious she may be. Nothing can stop that sort of 
thing when it once b^ins." 

"If England declares war Bonal Muir will have more 
aerions things to do than pursue adventures," was 
Coombe^s comment. He looked serious himself as he 
aaid the words, because they brought before him the 
bodily strength and beauty of the lad. He seemed 
suddenly to see him again as he had looked when he was 
dancing. And almost at the same moment he saw other 
scenes than ball-rooms and heard sounds other than 
thoee drawn forth by musicians screened with palms. 
He liked the boy. He was not his son, but he liked 
him. If he had been his son, he thought — ! He had 
been through the monster munition works at Essen 
several times and he had heard technical talks of inven- 
tions, the sole reason for whose presence in the world 
was that they had the power to blow human beings into 
unrecognisable, ensanguined shreds and to tear off limbs 
and catapult them into the air. He had heard these 
powers talked of with a sense of natural pride in achieve- 
menty in fact with honest and cheerful self gratulation. 

He had known Count 2^ppelin well and heard his 
interesting explanation of what would happen to a 
thickly populated city on to which bombs were dropped. 

But Feather's view was lighter and included only 
anch things as she found entertaining. 

'^ there's a war the heirs of great families won't be 
snatched at first," she quite rattled on. ^^There'll be a 
sort of economising in that sort of thing. Besides he's 
very young and he isn't in the Army. He'd have to go 
through some sort of training. Oh, he'll have time! 
And therell be so much emotion and excitement and 
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talk about partmg forever and 'This may be the last 
time we over meet' sort of thii^ that every boy will have 
adventure — and not only boys. When I warned Bobin, 
the night before she went away, I did not count on war 
or I ooold have said more — '^ 

'*What did you warn her of?*' 

'^Of making mistakes about the men who VTOuId make 
love to her. I warned her against imagining she was as 
safe as she would be if she were a daughter of the house 
she lived in. I knew what I was talking abouf 

'^d she V^ was Coombe's concise question. 

''Of course she did — ^though of course she pretended 
not ta Girls always pretends But I did my duty as a 
parent And I told her that if she got herself into any 
mess she mustn't come to me." 

Lord Coombe regarded her in silence for a moment or 
so. It was one of the looks which always made her 
furious in her small way. 

'^Gk)od morning/' he said and turned his back and 
walked out of the room. Almost immediately after he 
had descended the stairs she heard the front door dose 
after him. 

It was the kind of thing whidi made her feel her ut- 
ter helplessness against him and which enraged all the 
little cat in her being. She actually ground her small 
teeth. 

''I was quite right," she said« "It's her affair to take 
care of herself. Would he want her to come to him in 
any silly fix ? I should like to see her try it" 




CHAPTER m 

ROBIN sat at the desk in her private room and 
looked at a key she held in her hand. She had 
jnat come upon it among 8ome papers. She 
had pat it into a narrow laoqnered box when she ar- 
ranged her belongings, after she left the house in wbidi 
her mother continned to live. It was the key which 
gare entrance to the Gardens. Each householder pos- 
sessed one. She alone knew why she rather timidly 
aaked her mother's permission to keep this one. 

**ODe of the first things I seem to remember is watch- 
ing the gardeners planting flowers," Robin had said. 
'Hliey had rows of tiny pots with geraniums and lobelia 
in them. I have been happy there. I should like to be 
able to go in sometimes and sit nnder the trees. If yon 
do not mind — ^" 

Feather did not mind. She herself was not in the 
least likely to be seized with a desire to sit under trees 
in an atmosjdiere heavy with nursemaids and children. 

So Robin had been allowed to keep the key and until 
today she had not opened the lacquer box. Was it 
quite by accident that she had found it ! She was not 
quite sure it was and she was asking herself questions, 
as she sat looking at it as it lay in her palm. 

The face of the whole world had changed since the 

ni^t when she had sat among banked flowers and palms 

and ferns, and heard the splashing of the fountain and 

the sound of the music and dancing, and Donal Muir's 

voice, all at the same time. That which had happened 

21 
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had made everybody and everything different ; and, be- 
cause she lived in this partictQar house and saw mudi of 
special people, she realised that the growing shudder 
in the life about her was only the first convulsive tremor 
of an earthquake. The Duchess b^an to have much 
more for her to do. She called on her to read special 
articles in the papers, and to make notes and find 
references. Many visitors came to the house to discuss, 
to plan, to prepare for work. A number of good-look- 
ing, dancing boys had begun to come in and out in uni- 
form, and with eager faces and a businesslike military 
air which oddly transformed them. The recalcitrant 
Gleorge was more transformed than any of the rest. 
His eyes looked almost fierce in their anxious intensity^ 
his voice had taken on a somewhat hard defiant ring. It 
could not be possible that he had ever done that silly 
thing by the fountain and that she had splashed him 
from head to foot It was plain that there were young 
soldiers who were straining at leashes, who were rest- 
less at being held back by the bindings of red tape, and 
who every hour were hearing things — true or untrue — 
which filled them with blind fury. As days passed 
Bobin heard some of these things — stories from Belgium 
— which caused her to stare straight before her, blanched 
with horror. It was not only the slaughter and help- 
lessness which pictured itself before her — it was stories 
half hinted at about girls like herself — girls who were 
trapped and overpowered — carried into lonely or dark 
places where no one could hear them. Sometimes 
Oeorge and the Duchess forgot her because she was so 
quiet — ^people often forgot everything but their excite- 
ment and wrath — and every one who came in to talk, 
because the house had become a centre of activities, was 
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fall of new ]Muiic8 or defiances or mmonrs of happen- 
ings or poesibilities. 

The maelstrom had caught Robin herself in its whirl- 
ing; She realised that she had changed with the rest 
She was no longer only a girl who was looked at as she 
passed along the street and who was beginning to be 
happy becanse she could earn her living. What was 
every girl in these days ? How did any girl know what 
lay before her and those who protected the land she lived 
inf What conld a girl do but try in some way to help 
— ^in any way to help the fight and the fighters. She 
used to lie awake and think of the Duchess' plans and 
eoooentrate her thought on the mastering of details. 
There was no hour too early or too late to find her ready 
to spring to attention. The Duchess had set her prep- 
armticms for future possibilities in train before other 
women had quite b^un to believe in their existence. 
Tmdj Lothwell had at first laughed quite gaily at cer- 
tain long lists she found her mother occupied with — 
dion^ this, it is true, was in early days. 

But Bobin, even while whirled by the maelstrom, 
eonld not cease thinking certain vague remote thoughts. 
The splashing of fountains among fiowers, and the sound 
of music and dancing were far away — ^but there was an 
echo to which she listened unconsciously as Donal Muir 
did. Something she gave no name to. But as the, as 
yet unheard, guns sent forth vibrations which reached 
far, there rose before her pictures of columns of march- 
ing men — ^hundreds, thousands, youug, erect, steady and 
with dear eyes— marching on and on — ^to what — ^to 
what! Would every man go? Would there not be 
iooie whoi, for reasons, mi^t not be obliged — or able — 
or ready — until perhaps the, as yet hoped for, sudden 
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end of the awful thing had come ? Surely there would 
be many who would be too young-— or whose youth ooiild 
not be spared because it stood for some power the nation 
needed in its future. 

She had taken out and opened the lacquered box while 
thinking these things. She was tliiTilring them as she 
looked at the key in her hand. 

''It is not quiet anywhere now/' she said to herself. 
''But there will be some comer under a tree in the Gar- 
dens where it will seem quiet if one sits quite still there. 
I will go and try." 

There were veiy few nursemaids with their chaigee 
in the place when she reached it about an hdur 
later. 

The military element filling the streets engendered a 
spirit of caution with regard to nursemaids in the minds 
of their employers. Even those who were not young 
and good-looking were somewhat shepherdedi The two 
or three quite elderly ones in the Gkrdens cast serious 
glances at the girl who walked past them to a curve in 
the path where large lilac bushes and rhododendrons 
made a sort of nook for a seat under a tree. 

They could not see her when she sat down and laid 
her book beside her on the bench. She did not even 
open it, but sat and looked at the greenery of the shrubs 
before her. She was very still, and she looked as if she 
saw more than mere leaves and branches. 

After a few minutes she got up slowly and went to a 
tall bush of lilac She plucked several leaves and 
carried them back to her bench, somewhat as if 
she were a girl moving in a dream. Then, with a tiny 
shadow of a smile, she took a long pin from under 
the lapel of her coat and, leaning forward, began to 
prick out a pattern on the leaf she had laid on the 
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nooden aeat She was in the midst of doing it — ^had 
indeed decorated two or three— when she found herself 
tpming her head to listen to something. It was a quick, 
fcfooyant marching step — ^not a norsemaid'Sy not a gar- 
dener's, and it was coming towards her comer as if 
with intention — and she suddenly knew that she was 
listening as if the intention concerned herself. This 
was only because there are psychological moments, 
moods, conditions at once physical and mental when 
ewerj incident in life assumes the significance of inten- 
tion — because unconsciously or consciously one is u>aHr 
imff. 

Here was a crisp tread somehow conveying a sug- 
gestion of familiar happy eagerness. The tall young 
soldier who appeared from behind the dump of shrubs 
and stood before her with a lauding salute had evi- 
dently oome hurriedly. And the huny and lau^ter 
extraordinarily brou^t back the Donal who had sprung 
vpon her years ago from dramatic ambush. It was 
Donal Muir who had come. 

^ saw you from a friend's house across the street,'' 
be said. '1 foUowed you." 

He made no apology and it did not even cross her 
mind that apology was conventionally necessary. He 
sat down beside her and his effect — ^thou^ it did 
not express itself jdiysically — ^was that of one who 
breathing quickly. The clear blueness of his gaze 
to enfold and cover her. The wonderfulness 
id him was the surrounding atmosphere she had felt as 
a tittle child. 

''The whole world is rocking to and fro," he said. ''It 
has gone mad. We are all mad. There is no time to 
wait for anything." 

"I know! I know I" she whispered, because her 
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pretty breast was rising and f ailing, and she had scarcely 
breath left to speak witL 

Even as he looked down at her, and she up at him, 
the colour and laughter died out of him. Some suddenly 
returning memory brought a black doud into his eyes 
and made him pale. He caught hold of both her hands 
and pressed them quite hard against his bowed face. 
He did not kiss them but held them against his cheek. 

"It is terrible," he said. 

Without being told she knew what he meant. 

'7ou have been hearing new horrible things?" she 
said. What she guessed was that they were the kind 
of things she had shuddered at, feeling her blood at once 
hot and cold. He lifted his face but did not release her 
hands. 

"At my friend's house. A man had just come over 
from Holland," he shook himself as if to dismiss a 
nightmare. "I did not come here to say such things. 
The enormous luck of catching sight of you, by mere 
chance, through the window electrified me. I — ^I came 
because I was catapulted here." He tried to smile 
and managed it pretty well. *THow could I stay when 
— ^there you were ! Going into the same garden !" He 
looked round him at the greenness with memory awaken- 
ing. "It's the same garden. The shrubs have grown 
much bigger and they have planted some new ones — 
but it is the same garden." His look came back to her. 
"You are the same Robin," he said softly. 

^^es," she answered, as she had always answered 
"yes" to him. 

*^oa are the same little child," he added and he 
lifted her hands again, but this time he kissed them as 
gently as he had spoken. "God! I'm glad I" And 
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that wtLB said softly^ too. He was not a man of thirty 
or forty — ^he was a boy of twenty and his whole being 
was vibrating with the earthquake of the world. 

That he vaguely recognised this last truth revealed 
itself in his next words. 

^t would have taken me six months to say this 
much to you — to get this far — ^before this thing be- 
gaxiy" he said. *T. daren't have run after you in the 
street I should have had to wait about and make 
calls and ask for invitations to places where I might 
see you. And when we met we should have been 
polite and have talked all round what we wanted to say. 
It would have been cheek to tell you — ^the second time 
we met — ^that your eyes locked at me just as they did 
when you were a little child. I should have had to 
be decently careful because you might have felt shy. 
You don't feel shy now, do you? No, you don't," 
in caressing conviction and appeaL 

"No — ^no." There was the note of a little mating 
bird in the repeated word. 

This time he spread one of her hands palm upward 
on his own larger one. He looked down at it tenderly 
and stroked it as he talked. 

'^t is because there is no time. Things pour in upon 
US. We don't know what is before us. We can only 
be sure of one thing — ^that it may be death or wounds. 
I don't know when they'll think me ready to be sent 
out — or when theyTl be ready to send me and other 
fdlows like me. But I shall be sent. I am sitting 
in a garden here with you. I'm a young chap and 
big and strong and I love life. It is my duty as a man 
to go and kill other young chaps who love it as much 
as I do. And they must do their best to kill me. ^Gott 
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strafe England,' they're flaying in Qermanj — ^I under- 
stand it Many a time it's in me to say, ^Gk>tt strafe 
Germany.' " 

He drew in his breath sharply, as if to pull himself 
together, and was still a moment. The next he turned 
upon her his wonderful boy's smile. Suddenly there 
was trusting appeal in it 

^^You don't mind my holding your hand and talking 
like this, do you f Your eyes are as soft as — ^I've seen 
fawns cropping among the primroses with eyes that 
looked like them. But yours understand. You don't 
mind my doii^ this?" he kissed her pahn. ^^Beeause 
there is no time." 

Her free hand caught at his sleeve. 

"No," she said. ^TTou're going — you're goingT' 

'TTes," he answered. "And you wouldn't hold me 
back." 

"No! No! No! No!" she cried four times. 
"Belgium! Belgium! Oh! Belgium!" And she hid 
her eyes on his sleeve. 

"That's it — Belgium! There has been war before, 
but this promises from the outset to be something else. 
And they're coming on in their millions. We have 
no millions — ^we have not even guns and imiforms 
enough, but we've got to stop them, if we do it vnth 
our bare hands and with walls of our dead bodies. 
That was how Belgium held them back Can England 
wait?" 

"You can't wait !" cried Robin. *^o man can wait" 

How he glowed as he looked at her I 

"Th^re. That shows how you trnderstand. See! 
That's what draws me. Thaf s why, when I saw you 
through the window, I had to follow you. It wasn't 
only your lovely eyes and your curtains of eyelashes 
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and beesQBe joa uie a sort of rofle. It is joa — you! 
Whatsoever 70a said, I should know the meaning of, 
and what I say joa wiU always understand. It's as 
if we answered eadi other, lliafs why I never for- 
got yon. It's why I waked np so when I saw you 
at ib» Duchess'." He tried to laugh, but did not quite 
coeeeed. ''Do you know I have never had a moment's 
teal rest since tliat ni^t — because I haven't seen you.'* 

^ — ^ faltered Robin, '*have wondered and won- 
dered — where you were." 

An the forces of nature drew him a little nearer 
to her — thou^ the gardener who clumped past them 
dolly at the moment only saw a particularly goodr 
looting young soldier, apparently engaged in agreeable 
co nve rsation with a pretty girl who was not a nurse- 
maid. 

''Did you come here because of that?" he asked 
with :&'ank anxiety. "Do you come here often and 
was it just chance ! Or did you come because you were 
wondering !" 

"I didn't exactly know — at first But I know now. 
I have not been here since I went to live in Eaton 
Square," she gave back to him. Oh! how good and 
bcmtiful his asking eyes were! It was as he drew 
even a little nearer that he saw for the first time the 
pridced lilac leaves lying on the bench beside her. 

"Did you do those?" he said suddenly quite low. 
"Did you ?" 

'Tes," as low and quite sweetly unashamed. "You 
taught me — when we played together." 

The quick emotion in hia flushing face could scarcely 
be described. 

"How lovely — how lovely you are!" he exclaimed, 
still almost under his breath. "I — ^I don't know how te 
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gay what I feel — about your remembering. You little 
• — ^little thing!" This last because he somehow 
strangely saw her five years old again. 

It was a boy's unspoiled^ first love making — the 
charming outburst of young passion untrained by fa- 
miliar use to phrases. It was like the rising of a 
Spring freshet and had the same irresistible power. 

*^May I have them ? Will you give them to me with 
your own little hand ?" 

The happy glow of her smiling, as she picked them 
up and laid them, one by one, on hts open extended 
palm, was as the glow of the smiling of young Eve. 
The dimples playing round her mouth and the quiver 
of her lashes, as she lifted them to laugh into his eyes, 
were an actual peril. 

"Must I give you the pin too V^ she said. 

"Yes — everything," he answered in a sort of help- 
less joy. "I would carry the wooden bench away with 
me if I could. But they would stop me at the gate." 
They were obliged to treat something a little lightly be- 
cause everything seemed tensely tremulous. 

"Here is the pin," she said, taking it from under the 
lapel of her coat. "It is quite a long one." She 
looked at it a moment and then ended in a whisper. 
*T[ must have known why I was coming here — ^because, 
you see, I brought the pin." And her eyelashes lifted 
themselves and made their circling shadows again. 

"Then I must have the pin. And it will be a talis- 
man. I shall have a little flat case made for the leaves 
and the sacred pin shall hold it together. When I go 
into battle it will keep me safe. Bullets and bayonets 
will glance aside." He said it, as he laid the treasure 
away in his purse, and he did not see her face as he 
spoke of bullets and bayonets. 
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^ am a Hi^blander/' he said next and for the mo- 
ment he looked as if he saw things far away. ^^In 
tibe Hi^ands we believe more than most people do. 
Perhaps that's why I feel as if we two are not quite 
like other people, — as if we had been something — ^I 
don't know what — ^to each other from the b^inning of 
time — since the 'morning stars firot sang together.' 
I don't know exactly what that means, or how stars 
sing — but I like the sound of it. It seems to mean 
something I mean thou^ I don't know how to say 
it.^ He was not in the least portentous or solemn, 
bat he was the most strongly feeling and real creature 
she had ever heard speaking to her and he swept her 
along with him, as if he had indeed been the Spring 
freshet and she a lea£ ^'I believe," here he began to 
speak slowly as if he were thinking it out, '^that there 
was something — ^that meant something — in the way we 
two were happy together and could not bear to be parted 
— years ago when we were nothing but children. Do 
yoa know that, little chap as I was, I never stopped 
thinVring of you day and night when we were not 
playing together. I covldn't!" 

'Neither could I stop thinking," said Robin. ^'I 
had dreams about seeing your eyes looking at me. 
They were blue like clear water in summer. They were 
always lauding. I always wanted them to look at 
met They — ^they are the same eyes now," in a little 
rush of words. 

Their blueness was on hers — ^in the very deeps of 
their uplifted liquidity. 

'HJod! I'm glad!" his voice was on a hushed note. 

There has never been a limner through all the ages 
who has pictured — at such a moment — ^two pairs of 
eyes reaching, melting into, lost in each other in their 
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human seaixsh for the longing aonl drawing together 
human things. Hand and brush and colour cannot 
touch That which Is and Must Be — ^in its yearning 
search for the spirit which is its life on earth. Yet 
a boy and girl were yearning towards it as they sat in 
mere mortal form on a bench in a London square. And 
neither of them knew more than that they wondered 
at and adored the beauty in each other's eyes. 

^H didn't know what a little chap I was" he said 
next. ^'I'd had a splendid life for a youngster and I 
was big for my age and ramping with health and 
strength and happiness. You seemed almost a baby to 
me, but — it was the way you looked at me, I think — ^I 
wanted to talk to you, and please you and make you 
laugh. You had a red little mouth with deep dimples 
that came and went near the comers. I liked to see 
them twinkle." 

^7ou told me,'' she laughed, remembering. 'Ton 
put the point of your finger in them. But you didn't 
hurt me," in quick lovely reassuring. *Tou were not 
a rough little boy." 

*Ti wouldn't have hurt you for worlds. I didn't 
even know I was cheeky. The dimples were so dci^ 
that it seemed quite natural to pdce at them — ^like a 
sort of game." 

^^We laughed and laughed. It was a sort of game. I 
sat quite still and let you make little darts at them," 
Robin assisted him. '^e laughed like small crazy 
things. We almost had child hysterics." 

T^e dimples showed themselves now and he held 
himself in leash. 

"You did everything I wanted you to do," he said, 
''and I suppose that made me feel bigger and bigger." 

^'J thought you were big. And I had never seen 
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anything so wcmderful before. You knew everyihing in 
the world and I knew nothing. Don't you remember/' 
with hesitatiim — as if she wore aknost reluctant to 
recall the memory of a shadow into the bri^tness of 
the moment — '^I told you that I had nothing — and 
nobodyr 

An rushed back to him in a warm flow. 

'That was it,'' he said. '*When you said that I felt 
MB if some one had insulted and wronged something of 
my own. I remember I felt hot and furious. I 
wanted to give you things and fi^t for you. I — 
esn^t you in my arms and squeezed you." 

"Yes," Bobin answered. 

^^t was because of — that time when the morning 
stars first sang together/' he answered smiling, but still 
as reoZ as before. ''It wasn't a stranger child I wanted 
to take care of. It was some one I had — belonged to 
— ^long — long and long. I'm a Hi^ander and I know 
it's true. And there's another thing I know," with a 
sudden change almost to boyish fieroeness, "you are one 
of the things I'm going to face cannon and bayonets 
for. If there were nothing else and no one else in 
England, I should stand on the shore and fight until 
I dropped dead and the whole Hun mass surged over 
me before th^ should reach you." 

"Yes," whimpered Robin, '1 know." 

They both realised that the time had come when 
diey must part, and when he lifted again the hand near- 
est to him, it was with the gesture of one who had 
reached the moment of farewell. 

"It's our garden," he said. "It's the mme garden. 
Just because there is no time — ^may I see you here 
again ! I can't go away without knowing that" 

''I will come," she answered, "whenever the Duchess 
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does not need me. You see I belong to nobody but 
myself/' 

*Ti belong to people/' be said^ '%ut I belong to 
myself too/' He paused a second or so and a strange 
half puzzled expression settled in his eyes. '^It's 
only fair that a man who's looking the ^id of things 
straight in the face should have something for himself 
— ^to himself. If it's only a heavenly hour now and 
then. Before things stop. There's such a lot of 
life — and such a lot to live for — ^forever if one could. 
And a smash — or a crash — or a thrust — and it's over I 
Sometimes I can hardly get hold of it." 

He shook his head as he rose and stood upright, draw- 
ing his splendid young body erect 

''It's only fair/' he said. ''A chap's so strong and 
— and ready for living. Everything's surging throng 
one's mind and body. One can't go out without having 
something— <yi one's own. You'll come, won't you — 
just because there's no time ? I — ^I want to keep look- 
ing into your eyes." 

'1 want you to look into them," said Bobin. "I'll 
come." 

He stood still a moment looking at her just as she 
wanted him to look. Then after a few more words he 
bent low and kissed her hands and then stood straight 
again and saluted and went away. 



CHAPTER IV 

THERE was one facet of the great stone of War 
npon which many strange things were written. 
Thej were not the things most discussed or 
eonsidered. They were results — ^not causes. But for 
the stress of mental, spiritual and physical tempest-of- 
being the colossal background of storm created, many 
of them might never have happened; but the conse- 
quences of their occurrence were to touch dose, search 
deep, and reach far into the unknown picture of the 
World the great War might leave in fragments which 
oould only be readjusted by centuries of time. 

The interested habit of observation of, and re- 
flection on, her kind which knew no indifferences, in 
the mind of the Duchess of Darte, awakened by stages 
to the existence of this facet and to the moment of the 
writings thereupon. 

"It would seem almost as if Nature — ^Fate — ^had 
meant to give a new impulse to the race — to rouse hu- 
man creatures to new moods, to thrust them into places 
where they see new things. Men and women are 
being dragged out of their self-absorbed comers and 
stirred up and shaken. Emotions are being roused in 
people who haven't known what a real emotion was. 
Middle-aged husbands and wives who had sunk into 
comfortable acceptance of each other and their boys and 
girls are being dragged out of bed, as it were, and wak* 
ened up and made to stand on their feet and face 

imbelievaUe possibilities. If you have boys old enough 
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to be soldiers and girls old enou^ to be Tictim»— 
your life makes a sort of voUe face and everyday, 
worldly comforts and successes or little failures drop 
out of your line of sight, and change their values. 
Mothers are beginning to clutch at their sons ; and even 
self-centred fathers and selfish pretty sisters look at their 
male relatives with questioning, with a hint of respect 
or even awe in it Perhaps the women feel it more 
than the men. Good-looking, light-minded, love-making 
G^rge has assumed a new aspect to his mother and 
to Kathryn. They're secretly yearning over him. He 
has assumed a new aspect to me. I yearn over him 
myself. He has changed — he has suddenly grown upw 
Boys are doing it on every hand.'' 

''The youngest youngster vibrates with the shock of 
cannon firing, even though the sound may not be near 
enough to be heard," answered Coombe. ''We're all 
vibrating unconsciously. We are shuddering coib- 
sciously at the things we hear and are mad to put a 
stop to, before they go further." 

"Innocent little villages full of homes torn and 
trampled under foot and burned!" the Duchess almost 
cried out "And worse things than that — ^worse things \ 
And the whole monstrosity growing more huge and 
throwing out new and more awful tentacles every 
day." 

"Eveiy hour. No imagination has yet conceived 
what it may be." 

"That is why the poor human things are dutddng 
at each other, and finding values and attractions where 
they did not see them before. Colonel Marion and 
his wife were here yesterday. He is a stout man over 
fifty and has a red face and prominent eyes. His 
wife has been so occupied with herself and her children 
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thmt ahe had almoBt f oigotten he existed. She looked 
at and liatened to him as if she were a bride.'' 

^ have seen dianges of that sort myself/' said 
CSocmibeL 'fHe is more alive himself. He has began 
to be of importance. And men like him have been 
killed already — though the young ones go first" 

^The yoong ones know that, and they dutch the 
most frantically. That is what I am seeing in young 
eyes eveiywhere. Mere instinct makes it so — ^mere un- 
oantroUable instinct which takes the form of a sort of 
desperateness at facing the thousand chances of death 
before they have lived. They don't know it isn't actual 
fear of bullets and shrapneL Sometimes they're afraid 
it's fear and it makes them sick at themselves and de- 
termined to grin and hide it. But it isn't fear — it's 
furious Nature protesting." 

^There are hasty bridals and good-bye marriages 
being made in all ranks/' Coombe put in. '^They are 
inevitable." 

'^God help the young things — those of them v^o 
never meet again — and perhaps, also, some of those who 
doL The nation ought to take care of the children. 
If there is a nation left, God knows they will be needed," 
the Duchess said. ''One of my footmen who 'joined up' 
has revealed an unsuspected passion for a housemaid 
he used to quarrel with, and who seemed to detest him. 
I have three women in my household who have soldier 
lovers in haste to marry them. I shall give them my 
blessing and take care of the wives when they are left 
behind. One can be served by old men and married 
women — and one can turn cottages into small orphan- 
ages if the worst happens." 

There was a new vigour in her splendid old face and 
body. 
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"There is a reason now why I am the Dowager 
Duchess of Darte," she went on, "and why I have 
money and houses and lands. There is a reason why 
I haye lived when it sometimes seemed as if my use- 
fulness was over. There are uses for my mon^— • 
for my places — ^for myself. Lately I have found my- 
self saying, as Mordecai said to Esther, 'Who knowest 
whether thou art not come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this.' A change is taking place in me 
too. I can do more because there is so much more to 
do. I can even use my hands better. Look at 
them." 

She held them out that he might see them — her 
beautiful old-ivory fingers, so long stiffened by rheuma- 
tism. She slowly opened and shut them. 

"I can move them more — ^I have been exercising them 
and having them rubbed. I want to be able to knit 
and sew and wait on myself and perhaps on other 
people. BecauBO I have been a rich, luxurious old 
woman it has not occurred to me that there were rfaeur 
matic old women who were forced to do things because 
they were poor — ^the things I never tried to do. I have 
begun to try." 

She let her hands fall on her lap and sat gazing 
up at him with a rather strange expression. 

"Do you know what I have been doing?" she said. 
"I have been praying to God — ^for a sort of miracle. 
In their terror people are beginning to ask their Deity 
for things as they have never done it before. We are 
most of us like diildren waking in horror of the black 
night and shrieking for some one to come — some one 
— any one ! Each creature cries out to his own Deity 
— the God his own need has made. Most of us are 
doing it in secret — ^half ashamed to let it be known. 
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We are abject things. Mothers and fatiiers are doing 
it — joong lovers and husbands and wiyes.^ 

''What miracle are you asking for?'' 

'^or power to do things I have not done for years. 
I want to walk — ^to stand — ^to work. If under the 
stress of necessity I begin to do all three, my doctors 
will say that mental exaltation and will power have 
earned the change. It may be true, but mental ex- 
altation and will power are things of the soul not of the 
body. Anguish is actually forcing me into a sort of 
practical belief. I am trying to %ave faith even as a 
grain of mustard seed' so Uiat I may say imto my moun- 
tain, ^Remove hence to yonder place and it shall be re- 
mcnmL"' 

'' 'The things which I do, ye shall do also and even 
greater things than these shall ye do.' " Coombe re- 
peated the words deliberately. ^Ti heard an earnest 
middle-aged dissenter preach a sermon on that text a 
few days aga" 

''What P'— his old friend leaned forward. "Are you 
going to hear sennons !" 

'^ am one of the children, I suppose. Thou^ I 
do not shriek aloud, probably something shrieks within 
me. I was passing a small chapel and heard a singular 
Toioe. I don't know exactly why I went into the place, 
bat ndien I sat down inside I felt the tension of the at- 
moqdiere at once. Every one looked anxious or terri- 
fied. There were pale faces and stony or wild eyes. 
It did not seem to be an ordinary service and voices 
kept breaking out with spasmodic appeals, 'Almighty 
God, look down on us I' 'Oh, Christ, have merey I' 'Oh, 
God, save us !' One woman in blade was rocking back- 
wards and forwards and sobbing over and over again, 
'Oil, Jesus! JesusI Oh, Lord JesusI' " 
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^Tart of her body and soul waa lying done to death 
in some field — or by some roadside/' said the Ducbeaa. 
"She could not pray — she could only cry out I can 
hear her, ^Oh, Lord Jesus !' *' 

Later came the morning when the changed Qeorgd 
eame to say good-bye. He was womderfolly good- 
looking in his khaki and seemed taller and more square 
of jaw. He made a few of the usual young jokes 
which were intended to make things cheerfid and to 
treat affectionate fears lightly, but his good-natured 
blue eye held a certain deadly quiet in its depths. 

His mother and Kathryn were with him, and it was 
while they were absorbed in anxious talk with the 
Duchess diat he walked over to where Bobin aat and 
stood before her. 

^niV^ill you come into the library and let me say some- 
thing to you ? I don't want to go away without saying 
it,*' he put it to her. 

The library was the adjoining room and Bobin 
rose and went with him without any comment or quea- 
tion. Already the time had come when formalities 
had dropped away and people did not ask for trivial 
explanations. The pace of events had become too 
rapid. 

"There are a lot of chances when a man goes out — 
that he won't come back,'' he said, still standing after 
she had taken a place in the window-seat he guided 
her to. "There are not as many as one's friends can't 
help thinking — ^but there are enough to make him feel 
he'd like to leave things straight when he goes. What 
I want you to let me say is, that the minute I had made 
a fool of myself the night of the dance, I knew what 
an ass I had been and I was ready to groveL" 

Bobin's lifted face was quite gentle. Suddenly she 
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thinking sdf-reproachiiigly, "Oh, poor boy — poor 
hoyr 

"I flew into a temper and wonld not let you," she 
answered hinu ^1t was temper — but there were things 
yoa didn't know. It was not your fault that you 
didn'L" The square, good-natured face flushed with 
relief, and Gorge's yoice became even alightly un- 
steady. 

"Thaf 8 kind of you," he said, "it's kind and I'm 
jolly gratefuL Things mean a lot just now — ^with all 
one's pec^le in such a state and trying so pluckily to 
hide it. I just wanted to make sure that you knew 
that / knew that the thing only happened because I 
was a silly idiot and for no other reason. You will 
beliere me, won't you, and won't remember it if you 
ever remember me ?" 

**I shall remember you — and it is as if — ^that had 
nerer happened at alL" 

She put out, as she got up, such a kind hand that 
he grasped it almost joyously. 

^^ou haye made it awfully easy for me. Thank 
you. Miss Lawless." He hesitated a second and then 
dropped his voice. "I wonder if I dare — ^I wonder if it 
would be cheek — and impudence if I said something 
else!" 

'^Scarcely anything seems cheek or impudence now," 
Bobin answered with simple sadness. "Nothing ordi- 
BMJj seems to matter because everything is of so much 
importance." 

"I feel as if what I wanted to say was one of the 
things that are important I don't know wh^v — older 
people — or safe ones — ^would think about it, but — " 
He broke off and b^gan again. "To " o young ones 
who are facing — It's the oiUy big thing that^s left 
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us — ^in our bit of the present. We can only be sore of 
to^y— " 

**Ye8 — yes," Bobin cried out low. '*Only to-day — 
just to-day." She even panted a little and Oeorge, 
looking into her eyes, knew that he might say anything, 
because for a reason she was one of the girls who in 
this hour could understand. 

'Terhaps you don't know where our house is," he 
said quite quickly. ^^It is one of those in the Squaire 
— ^facing the Gardens. I might have played with you 
there when I was a little chap — but I don't think I 
did." 

^'Nobody did but Donal," she said, quickly also. 
How did she know that he was going to say scnnething 
to her about Donal ? 

^^I gave him the key to the Gardens thajt day," he hur^ 
ried on. ^^I was at the window with him when he 
saw you. I understood in a minute when I saw his 
face and he'd said half a dozen words to me. I gave 
him my key. He has got it now." He actually 
snatched at both her hands and gripped thenu It 
was a grip and his eyes burned through a sort of sudden 
moisture, ^^e can't stay here and talk. But I 
couldn't not say it ! Oh, I say, be good to him I You 
would, if he had only a day to live because some damned' 
German bullet had struck hiuL You're life — you're 
youngness — ^you're to-day I Don't say *No' to any- 
thing he asks of you — ^for Gk)d's sake, don't" 

''I'd give him my heart in his two hands," gasped 
Bobin. ''I couldn't give him my soul because it was 
alwaj.' his." 

"GoQ *ake care of the pair of you — and be good to 
the rest oi *is," whispered (George, wringing her hands 
^ard and dropping them. 
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That was Iiofw he went away. 

A few weeks later he was lying, a mangled object^ in 
a fidd in Flanders. One of thousands — ^living, lan^- 
ing, good as honest bread is good ; the possible passer-on 
of life and force and new thinking for new generations 
•—one of hundreds of thousands — one of millions be- 
fore the end came — ^nice, healthy, normal-minded 
Geoffge, son and heir of a house of decent nobles. 



CHAPTER V 

AND still youth inarched away, and England 
seemed to swarm with soldiers and, at times, 
to hear and see nothing but marching music and 
marching feet, though life went on in houses, shops, 
warehouses and offices, and new and inmiense activities 
evolved as events demanded them. Many of the new 
activities were preparations for the comfort and care 
of soldiers who were going away, and for those who 
would come back and would need more care than the 
others. Women were doing astonishing work and re- 
vealing astonishing power and determination. The 
sexes mingled with a businesslike informality unknown 
in times of peace. Lovely girls went in and out of 
their homes, and from one quarter of London to an- 
other without question. They walked with a brisk 
step and wore the steady expression of creatures with 
work in view. Slim young war-widows were to be seen 
in black dresses and veiled small hats with bits of 
white crape inside their brims. Sometimes their little 
faces were awful to behold, but sometimes they wore a 
strained look of exaltation. 

The Dowager Duchess of Darte was often absent 
from Eaton Square. She was imderstood to be prov- 
ing herself much stronger than her friends had sup- 
posed her to be. She proved it by doing an extraor- 
dinary amount of work. She did it in her house in 
Eaton Square — in other people's houses, in her various 
estates in the country, where she prepared her villagers 
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and tenants for a future in which every farm house and 
cottage mnst be as ready for practical service as her 
own castle or manor house. Darte Norham was no 
longer a luxurious place of residence but a potential 
hospital for wounded soldiers; so was Barons Court 
and the beantiful old Dower House at MalwortL 

Sometimes Bobin was with her, but oftener she re- 
mained at Eaton Square and wrote letters and saw busy 
people and carried out lists of orders. 

It was not every day or evening that she could easily 
£nd time to go out alone and make her way to the 
Square Gburdens and in fact it was not often to the 
Gardens she went. There were so many dear places 
ndiere trees grew and made quiet retreats — all the parks 
and heaths and green suburbs — and everywhere pairs 
walked or sat and talked, and were frankly so wholly 
absorbed in the throb of their own existences that they 
had no interest in, or curiosity concerning, any other 
human beings. 

'^Ought I to ask you to come and meet me — as if 
yon were a little housemaid meeting her life-guards- 
man f Donal had said feverishly the second time 
they met. 

A sweet flush ran up to the roots of her hair and 
even showed itself on the bit of round throat where her 
dress was open. 

'TTes, you ought," she answered. "There are no 
little housemaids and life-guardsmen now. It seems 
aa if there were only — people." 

The very sound of her voice thrilled him— every- 
thing about her thrilled him — ^the very stuff her plain 
frock was made of, the small hat she wore, her way 
of moving or quiet sitting down near him, but most 
of all the lift of her eyes to his — ^because there was 
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no change in it and the eyes expressed what they had 
expressed when they had first looked at hint It was a 
thing which moved him to-day exactly as it had moved 
him when he was too young to explain its meaning and 
appeal. It was the lovely faith and yearning accept- 
ance of him as a being whose perfection could not be 
questioned. There was in it no conscious beguiling 
flattery or appraisement — it was pure acceptance and 
sweet waiting for what he had to giva He sometimes 
found himself trembling with his sense of its simple 
unearthliness. 

Few indeed were the people who at this time were 
wholly normal. The whole world seemed a great 
musical instrument, overstrung and giving out pre- 
viously unknown harmonies and inharmonies. Amid 
the thunders of great crashing discords the individual 
note was almost unheard — but the individual note con- 
tinued its vibrations. 

The tone which expressed Donal Muir — ^in conmioa 
with many others of his age and sex — ^was a novel and 
abnormal one. His being no longer sang the healthy 
human song of mere joy in life and living. A knowl- 
edge of cruelty and brutal force, of helplessness and 
despair, grew in him day by day. Causes for gay 
good cheer and laughter were swept away, leaving in 
their places black facts and needs to gaze at with hard 
eyes. 

**Do you see how everything has stopped — ^how noth- 
ing can go on ?'' he said to Bobin on their second meet- 
ing in the Gardens. ''The things we used to fill our 
time and amuse ourselves with — dancing and tennis 
and polo and theatres and parties — ^how jolly and all 
right they were in their day, but how futUe ihey seem 
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just now. How oonld one even stand talk of them! 
There is only one thing." 

The bhie of his eyes grew dark. 

*^t is as if a gigantic wall were piling itself up 
between ns and Life/' he went on« ^'That is how I 
see it — ft wall piling itself higher every hour. It's 
built of dead things and maimed and tortured ones. 
It's building itself of things you can't speak of. It 
stands between all the world and living — mere living. 
We can't go on till we've stormed it and beaten it down 
— or added our bodies to it If it isn't beaten down it 
win rise to heaven itself and shut it out — and that will 
be the end of the world." He shook his head in sudden 
defiant bitterness. ^'If it can't be beaten down, better 
the world should come to an end." 

Bobin put out her hand and cau^t his sleeve. 

**It will be beaten down," she cried. 'Tou — you 
— and others like you — ^" 

'^t wiU be," he said. ^'And it's because, when men 
read the day's news, almost every single one of them 
feeb something leaping up in him that seems strong 
fjtwwig^ to batter it to earth single-handed." 

But he gently put out his own hand and took in it 
the slim gloved one and looked down at it, as if it were 
aomelhing quite apart and wonderful — rather as if 
hands were rare and he had not often seen one before. 

There was much sound of heavy traffic on the streets. 
The lumbering of army motor trucks and vans, the 
hurry of ever-passing feet and vehicles, changed the 
familiar old-time London roar, v^ich had been as 
Aat of low and distant thunder, into the louder rum- 
bling of a storm which had drawn nearer and was 
spending its fury within the city's streets themselveB. 
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Judt at this moment there arose the sound of some 
gigantic loaded thing, passing with unearthly noiaes, 
and high above it pierced the shrilling of fifes. 

Bobin glanced about the empty garden. 

^'The noise seems to shut us in. How deserted the 
Gardens look. I feel as if we were in another world. 
We are shut in — ^and shut out/' she whispered. 

He whispered also. He still looked down at the 
slim gloved hand as if it had some important connectioii 
with the moment 

''We have so few minutes together," he said. "And 
I have thought of so many things I must say to you. 
I cannot stop thinking about you. I think of you even 
when I am obliged to think of something else at the 
same time. I am in a sort of tumult every moment 
I am away from you.'' He stopped suddenly and 
looked up. ''I am speaking as if I had been with you a 
score of times. I haven't, you know. I have only 
seen you once since the dance. But it is as if we had 
met every day — and it's true — I am in a sort of tumult. 
I think thousands of new things and I feel as if I mtut 
tell you of them all." 

'1 — ^think too," said Robin. Oh I the dark dew of 
her imploring eyes ! Oh ! the beat of the little pulse 
he could actually see in her soft bare throat. He did 
not even ask himself what the eyes implored for. They 
had always looked like that — as if they were asking to 
be allowed to be happy and to love all kind things 
on earth. 

''One of the new things I cannot help thinking about 
— it's a queer thing and I must tell you about it. It's 
not like me and yet it's the strongest feeling I ever had. 
Since the War has changed everything and everybody, 
all one's feelings have grown stronger. I never was 
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furious before — and I've been furioius. Fve felt savage. 
IVe raged. And the thing I'm thinking of is like a 
kind of obsession. It's this — " he caught her hands 
again and held her face to face with hinL ^^I — I want 
to have you to myself/' he exclaimed. 

She did not try to move. She only gazed at him. 

**Nobody else has me — at all," she answered. ^TNTo 
one wants me." 

The colour ran up under his fine skin. 

''What I mean is a little different Perhaps you 
mayn't understand it. I want this — our being to- 
gether in this way— our understanding and talking— 
to be scHuething that belongs to us and to no one else. 
It's too sudden and wonderful for any one but our- 
adves to understand. Nobody else covld xmderstand it. 
Perhaps we don't ourselves — quite ! But I know what 
it does to me. I can't bear the thought of other people 
spoiling the beauty of it by talking it over and looking 
oo.^ He actually got up and b^an to walk about. 
*K)h, I ought to have something of my own — ^before 
it's all over — I ought ! I want this miracle of a thing 
— ^for my own." 

He stopped and stood before her. 

'^y mother is the most beloved creature in the world. 
I have always told her everything. She has always 
cared. I don't know why I have not told her about 
— this — but I haven't and I don't want to — ^now. That 
is part of the strange thing. I do not want to tell her 
— even the belovedest woman that ever lived. I want 
it for myself. Will you let me have it — ^will you 
help me to keep it ?" 

'liike a secret ?" said Bobin in her soft note. 

''No, not a secret A sort of sacred, heavenly un- 
believdble thing we own together." 
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'^ understand/' was Bobin's answer, '^t does not 
seem strange to me. I have thought something like 
that too — ^almost exactly like.'* 

It did not once occur to them to express^ even to them- 
selves, in any o(»nmon mental form the fact that they 
were "in love'' with each other. The tide which swept 
them with it had risen ages before and bore them on 
its swelling waves as though they were leaves. 

"!N'o one but ourselves will know that we meet,'' 
she went on further. "I may come and go as I like in 
these hurried busy hours. Even Lady Elathryn is mm 
free as if she were a shop girl. It is as you said be- 
fore — ^there is no time to be curious and ask questions. 
And even Dowie has been obliged to go to her cooain't 
widow whose husband has just been killed." 

Shaken, thrilled, exalted, Donal sat down again and 
talked to her. Together they made their plans for meetr 
ing, as they had done when Andrews had slackened her 
guard. There was no guard to keep watch on them 
now. And the tide rose hour by hour. 
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AUNTS and oonsiiui and more or less able relatives 
were largely drawn on in these days of stress 
and need, and Dowie was an efficient person. 
The cousin whose husband had been killed in Belgium, 
leaTing a young widow and two children scarcely 
younger and more helpless than herself , had no rela- 
tioii nearer than Dowie, and had sent forth to the good 
tpoman a frantic wail for help in her desolation. The 
two ddldren were, of course, on the point of being 
added to by an almost immediately impending third, 
and the mother, being penniless and prostrated, had 
remembered the comfortable creature with her solid 
bank account of savings and her good sense and good 
manners and knowledge of a world larger than the one 
into whidi she had been bom, 

'You're settled here, my lamb," Dowie had said 
to Bobin. '^t's more like your own home than the 
other place was. You're well and safe and busy. I 
most go to poor Henrietta in Manchester. That's my 
bit of work, it seems, and thank God I'm able to do it 
Sie was a fine girl in a fine shop, poor Henrietta, and 
die's not got any backbone and her children are delicate 
— and another coming. Well, well I I do thank Qod 
that you don't need your old Dowie as you did at first" 

Thus she went away and in her own pleasant rooms 
in die big house, now so full of new activities, Bobin 
as unwatched as if she had been a young gull 
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flying in and out of its nest in a tall cliff rising ont of 
the beating sea. 

Her early fever of anxiety never to lose si^t of die 
fact that she was a paid servitor had been gradually as- 
suaged by the delicate adroitness of the Duchess and by 
the aid of soothing time. While no duty or service 
was forgotten or neglected, she realised that life was 
passed in an agreeable freedom which was a happy 
thing. Certain hours and days were absolutely hat 
own to do what she chose with. She had never aaked 
for such privileges, but the Duchess with an almost 
imperceptible adjustment had arranged that they should 
be hers. Sometimes she had taken Dowie away on little 
holidays to the sea side, often she spent hours in pic- 
ture galleries or great libraries or museums. In at- 
tendance on the Duchess she had learned to know all 
the wonders and picturesqueness of her London and its 
environments, and often with Dowie as her companion 
she wandered about curious and delightful places and, 
pleased as a child, looked in at her kind at work or 
play. 

While nations shuddered and gasped, cannon belched 
forth thunder and flaming, battleships crashed together 
and sudden death was almost as unintermitting as the 
ticking of the clock, among the thousands of pairing 
souls and bodies drawn together in a new world where 
for the time being all sound was stilled but the throb 
of pulsing hearts, there moved with the spellbound 
throng one boy and girl whose dream of being was a 
thing of entrancement 

Every few days they met in some wonderfully chosen 
and always quiet spot. Donal knew and loved the half 
unknown remote comers of the older London too. 
There were dim gardens behind old law courts, bits of 
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mellow old enclosures and squares seemingly forgotten 
by the world, there were the immensities of the great 
parks where embowered paths and comers were at cer- 
tain hours as unexplored as the wilderness. When the 
Duchess was away or a day of holiday came, there were, 
mofe than once, a few hours on the river where, with 
boat drawn up under enshrouding trees, green light and 
lapping water, sunshine and silence, rare swans sailing 
serenely near as if to guard them made the background 
to the thrill of heavenly young wonder and joy. 

It was always the same. Each pair of eyes found in 
the beauty of the other the same wonder and, through 
tiiat which the being of each expressed, each was shaken 
hf the same inward thrilL Sometimes they simply sat 
and gazed at each other like happy amazed children 
aeaicely able to translate their own delight. Their 
rerj aloofness from the world — its unawareness of their 
atory's existence made for the perfection of all they felt. 

^t could not be like this if any one but ourselves 
efen hntWj* Donal said. ^^It is as if we had been 
dianged into spirits and human beings could not see us." 

There was seldom much leisure in their meetings. 
Sometimes they had only a few minutes in which to 
exchange a word or so, to cling to each other's hands. 
But even in these brief meetings the words that were 
aaid were food for new life and dreams when they were 
apart And the tide rose. 

But it did not overflow until one early morning when 
tibey met in a gorse-filled hollow at Hampstead, each 
l^^ft^iTig at the other pale and stridden. In Robin's wide 
eyes was helpless horror and Donal knew too well what 
aha was going to say. 

'^rd Halwyn is killed!" she gasped out '^And 
four of his friends I We all danced the tango together 
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— and that new kicking step!" She began to Bob 
piteoudy. Somehow it was the sudden memory of the 
almost comic kicking step which overwhelmed her with 
the most gruesome sense of awfuhiess — as if the world 
had come to an end. 

"It was new — and they laughed so! They are 
killed !'' she cried beating her little hands. He had just 
heard the same news. Five of them! And he had 
heard details she had been spared. 

He was as pale as she. He stood before her quiver- 
ingy hot and cold. Until this hour they had been liying 
only through the early growing wonder of their dream; 
they had only talked together and exquisitely yearned 
and thrilled at the marvel of every simple word or hand- 
touch or glance, and every meeting had been a new 
delight But now suddenly the being of each shook 
and called to the other in wild need of the nearer near- 
ness which is comfort and help. It was early — early 
morning — the heath spread about them wide and enrptjy 
and at that very instant a skylark sprang from its hidden 
nest in the earth and circled upward to heaven singing 
as to God. 

"They will take you!" she wailed. ^'Tou — you!" 
And did not know that she held out her arms. 

But he knew — with a great shock of incredible rap- 
ture and tempestuous answering. He caught her soft- 
ness to his thudding young chest and kissed her sobbing 
mouth, her eyes, her hair, her little pulsing throat 

"Oh, little love," he himself almost sobbed the words, 
"Oh, little lovely love !" 

She melted into his anns like a weeping child. It 
was as if she had always rested there and it was mere 
Nature that he should hold and comfort her. But lie 
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had never heard or dreamed of the possibility of such 
angnish as was in her sobbing. 

"They will take you I" she said. "And — ^you danced 
toou And I mnst not hold you back ! And I must stay 
here and wait and wait — and wait — ^until some day — ! 
Dooal! Donair 

He sat down with her amongst the gorse and held her 
on hia knee as if she had been six years old. She did 
not attempt to mo7e but crouched there and dung to him 
with both hands. She remembered only one thing — 
that lie nrast go ! And there were cannons — and shells 
gji^ng and screaming ! And boys like Geoige in awful 
heaps. No laughing face as it had once looked — all 
marred and strange and piteously lonely as they lay. 

It took him a long time to calm her terror and woe. 
When at last he had so far quieted her that her sobs 
came only at intervals she seemed to awaken to sudden 
diildiiih awkwardness. She sat up and shyly moved. 
**I didn't mean — I didn't know — !" she quavered. "I 
am — ^I am sitting on your knee like a baby I" But he 
eoold not let her go. 

^t is because I love you so/' he answered in his com- 
pelling boy Toice, holding her gently. "Don't move — 
don't move! There is no time to think and wait — or 
eare for anything — if we love each other. We do love 
eadi other, don't we ?" He put his cheek against hers 
and pressed it there. ^'Oh, say we do/' he b^ged 
'There is no time. And listen to the skylark singing !" 

The batterfly-wing flutter of her ladies against his 
dbesk as she pressed the softness of her own doser, and 
tike qoi^ exquisite indrawing of her tender, half-sob- 
hiag childish breath were unspeakably lovely answering 
lioMg^ — though he heard her whisper. 
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'TTes, Donall Donall" And again, ^"Donall 
Donal I" 

And he held her closer and kissed her very gently 
again. And they sat and whispered that they lo^ed 
each other and had always loved each other and would 
love each other forever and forever and forever. Poor 
enrapt children! It has been said before, bat they 
said it again and yet again. And the circling skylark 
seemed to sing at the very gates of God's heaven* 

So the tide rose to its high flowing. 
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THE days of gold whidi linked themBelTea one to 
another with strange dawns of pearl and ex- 
qnisite awakenings, each a miraele, the gemmed 
m^t whose blue darkness seemed studded with myriads 
of new stars, the noons whose heats or rains were all 
warm scents of flowers and fragrant mists, wrought 
themselves into a chain of earthly beauty. The hour in 
which the links must break and the chain end was 
always a faint spectre veiled by kindly mists which 
seemed to rise hour by hour to soften and hide it. 

But often in those days did it occur that the hurrying 
and changing visitors to the house in Eaton Square, 
glancing at Robin as she sat writing letters, or as she 
passed them in some hall or room, found themselves 
momentarily arrested in an almost startled fashion by 
the mere radiance of her. 

^She is lovelier every time one turns cme's head 
towards her," the Starlhig said — the Starling having 
become a vigorous worker and the Duchess giving wel- 
eome to any man, woman or child who could be counted 
on for honest help, '^t almost frightens me to see her 
eyes when she looks up suddenly. It is like finding 
cne's self too dose to a star. A star in the sky is all 
very wdl — but a star only three feet away from one 
is a kind of shock. What has happened to the 
ckildr 

She said it to Gerald Vesey who between hours of 

■lilitary training was helping Harrowby to arrange a 
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matinee for the benefit of the Bed Cross. Harrowby 
had been rejected by the military authorities on ac- 
count of defective sight and weak chest but had with 
a promptness unexpected by his friends merged him- 
self into unprominent, useful hard work which fre- 
quently consisted of doing disagreeable small jobs men 
of his type generally shied away from. 

"Something has happened to her/* answered Vesey. 
"She has the flight of a skylark let out of a cage. Her 
moving is flight — ^not ordinary walking. I hope her 
work has kept her away from — ^well, from young gods 
and things." 

"The streets are full of them," said Harrowby^ 
^^marching to defy death and springing to meet gloiy — 
marching not walking. Young Mars and Ajax and 
young Paris with Helen in his eyes. She mi^t be 
some youngster's Helen! Why do you hope her work 
has kept her away ?" 

Vesey shook his Greek head with a tragic bitterness. 

"Ohl I don't know," he groaned. "There's too 
much disaster piled high and staring in every one of 
their flushing rash young faces. On they go with their 
heads in the air and their hearts thumping, and hoping 
and refusing to believe in the devil and hell let loose — 
and the whole thing stares and gibbers at them." 

But each day her eyes looked larger and more rap- 
turously full of heavenly glowing, and her light move- 
ments were more like bird flight, and her swiftness and 
sweet readiness to serve delighted and touched people 
more, and they spoke oftener to and of her, and felt ae- 
tually a thought uplifted from the darkness because she 
was like pure light's self. 

Lord Coombe met her in the street one evening at 
twilight and he stopped to speak to her. 
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^ luLwe just oome from Darte Norham," he said 
to her, ^The Duchess asked me to see jou personally 
and make sure that yon do not miss Dowie too much — 
that you are not lonely." 

*ni am Texy busy and am very well taken care of," 
was her answer. 'The servants are very attentive and 
kind. I am not lonely at all, thank you. The Duch- 
eas is very good to me." 

Donal evidently knew nothing of her reasons for 
disliking Lord Coombe. She could not have told him 
of them. He did not dislike his relative himself and 
in fact rather liked him in spite of the frigidity he 
sometimes felt. He, at any rate, admired his cold 
brilliance of mind. Bobin could not therefore let her- 
aelf detest the man and regard him as an enemy. But 
she did not like the still searching of the grey eyes 
which rested on her so steadily. 

'The Duchess wished me to make sure that you did 
not work too enthusiastically. She desires you to take 
plenty of exercise and if you are tired to go into the 
eonntry for a day or two of fresh air and rest She 
recommends old Mrs. Bennett's cottage at Mersham 
Wood. The place is quite rustic though it is near 
enough to London to be convenient You might come 
and go." 

''She is too kind— too kind," said Robin. ''Oh I 
hw kind to think of me like that I will write and 
thank her." 

The sweet gratitude in her eyes and voice were touch- 
ing. She could not speak steadily. 

"I may tell her then that you are well taken care 
«f and that you are happy," the grey eyes were a shade 
less cold but still searching and steady. "You look — 
happy." 
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"I never was so happy before. Please — ^please tell 
her that when you thank her for me," was Robin's quite 
yearning little appeal. She held out her hand to him 
for the first time in her life. ^^Thank you. Lord 
Coombe, for so kindly delivering her beautiful mes- 
sage." 

His perfect manner did not record any recognition 
on his part of the fact that she had done an unex- 
pected thing. But as he went on his way he was 
thinking of it. 

"She is very happy for some reason," he thought. 
"Perhaps the rush and excitement of her new work 
exalts her. She has the ecstasied air of a lovely child 
on her birthday — ^with all her world filled with petting 
and birthday gifts." • 

The Duchess evidently extended her care to the extent 
of sending special messages to Mrs. James, the house- 
keeper, who began to exercise a motherly surveillance 
over Robin's health and diet and warmly to advocate 
long walks and country visits to the cottage at Mer- 
sham Wood. 

*TB[er grace will be really pleased if you take a day or 
two while she's away. She's always been just that in- 
terested in those about her, Miss," Mrs. James ar- 
gued. "She wouldn't like to come back and find you 
looking tired or pale. Not that there's much danger of 
that," quite beamingly. "For all your hard work, I 
must say you look— well, you look as I've never seen 
you. And you always had a colour like a new-picked 
rose." 

The colour like a new-picked rose ran up to the rings 
of hair on the girl's forehead as if she were made 
a little shy. 

"It is because her grace has been so good — and 
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because every one is so kind to me/' she said. ''Kind- 
ness makes me happy." 

She was so happy that she was never tired and was 
regarded as a young wonder in the matter of work and 
readiness and exactitude. Her accounts^ her corre- 
spondence, her information were always in order. When 
she took the prescribed walks and in some aloof path 
or comer met the strong, slim khaki-clad figure, they 
walked or stood or sat closely side by side and talked 
of many things — though most of all they dwelt on one. 
She could ask Donal questions and he could throw light 
on such things as young soldiers knew better than most 
people. She came into close touch — a shuddering touch 
sometimes it was — ^with needs and facts concerning 
marchings and trenches and attacks and was therefore 
aUe to visualise and to speak definitely of necessities not 
ahrays understood. 

'^ow did you find that out ?" little black-clad Lady 
Kathryn asked her one day. '^I wish I had known it 
before (3eorge went away." 

^A soldier told me," was her answer. ^'Soldiers 
know things we don't" 

'The world is made of soldiers now," said Kathryn. 
^And one is always talking to them. I shall b^in to 
isk them questions about small things like that." 

It was the same morning that as they stood alcme 
together for a few minutes £athryn suddenly put her 
hand upon Bobin's shoulder. 

^TTou never — never feel the least angry — ^when you 

remember about George — the night of the dance," she 

pleaded shakily. '^Do you, Eobin? You couldn't 

aov/ Could you f 

Tears rushed into Bobin's eyes. 

'Vever — never!" she said. ^ always remember 
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him — oh, quite differently ! He ^ she hesitated a 

second and began again, ^^e did somethiog — so won- 
derfully kind — ^before he went away — something for 
me. That is what I remember. And his nice Toioe 
— and his good eyes." 

^'Oh ! he was good I He was I" exclaimed Ejithryn 
in a sort of despairing impatience. ''So many of 
them are! It's awful!" And she sat down in the 
nearest chair and cried hopelessly into her crushed hand- 
kerchief while Robin tried to soothe — ^not to comfort 
her. There was no comfort to offer. And behind the 
rose tinted mists her own spectre merely pretended 
to veil itself. 



When she lay in bed at night in her quiet room she 
often lay awake long and long for pure bliss. The 
world in which people were near — near — ^to one another 
and loved each other^ the world Bonal had always be- 
longed to even when he was a little boy, she now knew 
and lived in. There was no loneliness in it If there 
was pain or trouble some one who loved you was part 
of it and you, and so you could bear it Ail the radiant 
mornings and heavenly nights, all the summer scents 
of flowers or hay or hedges in bloom, or new rain on the 
earth, were things felt just as that other one felt them 
and drew in their delights — exactly in the same way. 
Once in the night stillness of a sweet dark country 
lane she had stood in the circle of Donal's arm, her 
joyous, warm young breast against his and they had 
heard together the singing of a nightingale in a thicket 

''Let us stand still," he had whispered close to her 
ear. "Let us not speak a word — ^not a word. Oh I 
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litde lovdj love! Let ns only liHen — and be happy!" 
Afanoflt eyexy day there were marvels like this. And 
when they were apart she conld not forget them hut 
walked like a spirit strayed on to earth and unknowing 
of its radiance. This was why people glanced at her 
eoriooaly and were sometinies vaguely troubled. 
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THE other woman who loved and was loved 
by him moved about her world in these days 
with a face less radiant than the one people 
turned to look at in the street or in its passing through 
the house in Eaton Square. Helen Muir^s eyes were 
grave and pondered. She had always known of the 
sometime coming of the hour in which would rise the 
shadow — to him a cloud of rapture — ^which must ob- 
scure the old clearness of vision which had existed be- 
tween them. She had been too well balanced of brain 
to allow herself to make a tragedy of it or softly to 
sentimentalise of loss. It was mere living nature 
that it should be so. He would be as always, a be- 
loved wonder of deamess and beauty when his hour 
came and she would look on and watch and be so 
cleverly silent and delicately detached from his shy, 
aloof young moods, his funny, dear involuntary secrets 
and reserves. But at any moment — day or night — at 
any elate emotional moment ready! 

She had the rare accomplishment of a perfect knowl- 
edge of how to wait, and to wait — ^if necessary — long. 
When the first golden down had shown itself on bis 
cheek and lip she had not noticed it too much and 
when his golden soprano voice b^an to change to a 
deeper note and annoyed him with its uncertainties 
she had spared him awkwardness by making him feel 
the transition a casual natural thing, instead of a per- 
sonal and characteristic weakness. She had loved 
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ewerj stage of innooence and ignorance and adorable 
lillineaa he had passed through and he had grown closer 
to her through the medium of each, because nothing in 
life was so clear as her lovely wiseness and fine per- 
ceptive entirety of sympathy and poise. 

*1 never have to explain really/' he said more than 
ODoa '7ou would understand even if I were an idiot 
or a criminaL And you'd understand if I were an 
archangeL" 

With a deep awareness she knew that, when she first 
that the shadow was rising, it would be dif- 



ferent. She would have to watch it with an aloof- 
neas more delicate and yet more warmly sensitive than 
any other. In the days when she first thought of him 
as like one who is listening to a far-off sound, it seemed 
possible that in the clamour of louder echoes this one 
mi^t lose itself and at last die away even from memory. 
It was youth's way to listen and youth's way to find it 
easy to forget. He heard many reverberations in these 
days and had much reason for thought and action. He 
thoo^t a great deal, he worked energetically, he came 
and went, he read and studied, he obeyed orders and 
always stood ready for new ones. Her pride in his 
vigorous initiative and practical determination was 
1 glowing flame in her heart He meant to be no toy 
soldier. 

As she became as practical a worker as he was, they 
did much t<^ether and made plans without ceasing. 
When he was away she was always doing things in 
iriiich he was interested and when he returned he al- 
ways brought to her suggestions for new service or the 
development of the old. But as the days passed and 
became weeks she knew that the far-off sound was still 
being listened to. She could not have told how — but 
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she knew. And she saw the beloved deamess and bean^ 
growing in him. He came into the house each day in 
his khaki as if khaki were a shining thing. When 
he laughed, or sat and smiled, or dreamed — ^forgetting 
she was there — ^her very heart quaked with delight in 
him. Another woman than Bobin counted over his 
charms and made a tender list of them, wondering at 
each one. As a young male pheasant in mating time 
dons finer gloss and brilliancy of plumage^ perhaps 
he too bloomed and all unconscious developed added 
colour and inches and gallant swing of tread. As people 
turned half astart to look at Robin bending over her 
desk or walking about among them in her modest djem^ 
so also did they turn to look after him as he went in 
springing march along the streets. 

^^Some day he will begin to tell me/' Helen tised to 
say to herself at night ^^e may only begin — ^bnt 
perhaps it will be to-morrow." 

It was not, however, to-morrow — or to-morrow. And 
in the midst of his work he still listened. As he sat 
and dreamed he listened and sometimes he was very 
deep in thought — sitting with his arms folded and his 
eyes troubled and questioning of the space into which 
he looked. The time was really not very long, bat it 
began to seem so to her. 

"But some day — soon — ^he will tell me," she thought 



One afternoon Donal walked into a room where a 
number of well-dressed women were talking, drinking 
tea and knitting or crocheting. It had b^un already 
to be the fashion for almost every woman to cany on 
her arm a work bag and produce from its depths at 
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anj moment without warning something she was mak- 
ing. In the early days the bag was usoallj highly 
deeorated and the article being made was a Inxory. 
Qnlj a few serious and pessimistic workers had beg^ 
to produce plain nsefulness and in this particular May- 
fair drawing-room ^the War" as yet seemed to present 
itsdf rather as a dramatic and picturesque social asset 
A nmnber of good-looking young officers moved about 
or aat in comers being petted and flirted with, while 
many of the women had the slightly elated excitement 
of air produced in certain of their sex by the marked 
prepimderance of the presence of the masculine ele- 
Bient. It was a thing which made for high spirits and 
laughs and amiable semi-caressing chaff. The women 
who in times of peace had been in the habit of re- 
ferring to their 'Hboys" were in these days in great 
fonn. 

Donal had been taken to the place by an amusement- 
loring acquaintance who professed that a special in- 
Titaticm made it impossible to pass by without dropping 
in. The house was Mrs. Erwyn's and had already 
attracted attention through the recent debuts of Eileen 
and Winifred who had grown up very pretty and 
still retained their large, curious eyes and their tend- 
ency to giggle musically. 

In yery short and dimly alluring frocks they were 
iisisting their mother in preparing young warriors for 
tiie seat of war by giving them chocolate in egg-shell 
eiipa and little cakes. Winifred carried a coral satin 
wcnrk-bag embroidered with carnations and was crochet- 
ing a silk necktie peculiarly suited to fierce onslaught on 
te enemy. 

^h!'' she gasped, clutching in secret at Eileen's 
skefe when Donal entered the room. ^^There he is! 
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Jack said he would make him come! Just looh at 
him!" 

'^Oracioufi !" ejaoolated Eileen. ^^I daren't lookt 
It's not safe !" 

They looked, however, to their irresistible utmost 
when he came to make his nice, well-behayed bow to his 
hostess. 

^^I love his bow/' Eileen whispered. '^It is such a 
beautiful iaU bow. And he looks as good as he is 
beautiful." 

"Oh ! not good exactly !" protested Winifred. ''Just 
sweet — as if he thinks you are quite as nice as him- 
self." 

He was taken from one group to another and made 
much of and flattered quite openly. He was given 
claret cup and feathery sandwiches and asked questions 
and given infonnation. He was chattered to and whis- 
pered about and spent half an hour in a polite vortes 
of presentation. He was not as highly entertained as 
his companion was because he was thinking of some- 
thing else — of a place which seemed incredibly far 
away from London drawing-rooms — even if he could 
have convinced himself that it existed on the same 
earth. The trouble was that he was always thinking 
of this place — and of others. He could not forget them 
even in the midst of any clamour of life. Sometimes 
he was afraid he forgot where he was and might look 
as if he were not listening to people. There were mo- 
ments when he caught his breath because of a sudden 
high throb of his heart. How could he shut out of his 
mind that which seemed to be his mind — ^his body — ^the 
soul of him ! 

It was at a moment when- he was thinking of this 
with a sudden sense of disturbance that a silver toned 
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Toioe eridently speaking to him attracted his attention. 

The Toice was of silver and the li^t laugh was 
lilveiy. 

**You look as if you were not thinking of any of us," 
the owner said. 

He turned about to find himself looking at one of the 
prettiest of the filmily dressed creatures in the room. 
Her frock was one of the briefest and her tiny heels the 
hi^est and most slender. The incredible foot and 
ankle wore a flesh silk stocking so fine that it looked 
18 though they were bare — ^which was the achievement 
most to be aspired to. Every atom of her was lovely 
and her small deep-curved mouth and pure large eyes 
were like an angel's. 

'^ believe you remember me !" she said after a second 
or so in which they held each other's gaze and Donal 
knew he b^an to flush slowly. 

"Yes," he answered. "I do — ^now I have looked 
again. You were — The Lady Downstairs." 

She flung out the silver laugh again. 

*^ After all these years! After one has grown old 
and withered and wrinkled — and has a grown-up 
daughter." 

He answered with a dazzling young-man-of-the- 
world bow and air. He had not been to Eton and 
Oxford and touched the outskirts of two or three Lon- 
don seasons, as a boy beauty and a modest Apollo Bel* 
ridere in his teens, without learning a number of 
pleasant little ways. 

"Yon are exactly as you were the morning you came 
into the Gardens dressed in crocuses and daffodils. I 
thoo^t they were daffodils and crocuses. I said so 
to my mother afterwards." 

He did not like her but he knew how her world talked 
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to her. And he wanted to hear her speak— The Xtdy 
Downstairs — ^who had not ^^liked" the softeyed, long- 
ingy warm little lonely thing. 

'^AU people say of you is entirely true/' she said. 
''I did not believe it at first but I do now/' She patted 
the seat of the small sofa she had dropped on. ''Come 
and sit here and talk to me a few minutes. Girls will 
come and snatch you away presently but you can spare 
about three minutes." 

He did as he was told and wondered as he came nearer 
to the shell fineness of her cheek and her senphie 
smile. 

''I want you to tell me something about my oxdy 
child/' she said. 

He hoped very much that he did not flush in hill 
sometimes-troublesome blond fashion then. He hoped 
so. 

'^I shall be most happy to tell you anything I faaye 
the honour of knowing/' he answered. ''Only ask." 

"You would be capable of putting on a touch of Lord 
Coombe's little stiff air — if you were not so young and 
polite/' she said. "It was Lord Coombe who told me 
about the old Duchess' dance — and that you tangoed 
or swooped— or kicked with my Robin. He said both 
of you did it beautifully." 

"Miss Oareth-Lawless did — ^at least." 

He was looking down and so did not diance to see 
the look of a little cat which showed itself in her quiok 
side glance. 

"She is not my Robin now. She belongs to the 
Dowager Duchess of Darte — for a consideration. She 
is one of the new little females who are obstinatdy de- 
termined to earn an honest living. I haven't seen her 
for months — ^perhaps years. Is she pretty!" The 
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liit diree words came oat like the little cat's pounce on 
a mouse. Donal even felt momentarily startled. 

But he remained capable of raising dear eyes to hers 
and saying, ^^She was prettier than any one else at the 
Duchess' house that night. Far prettier." 

'^HaTe you never seen her since t" 

This was a pounce again and he was quite aware of 
it 

Feather gurgled. 

^fThat was really worthy of Lord Cocxnbe/' she said. 
'T, wasn't being pushing, really, Mr. Muir. If any one 
asks you your intentions it will be the Dowager — ^not 
little Miss Oareth-Lawless' mother. I never pre- 
tended to chaperon Robin. She might run about all 
over London without my asking any questions. I am 
afraid I am not much of a mother. I am not in the 
least like yours." 

''Like mine !" He wondered why his mother should 
he 80 suddenly dragged in. 

She lauj^ied with a bright air of being much enter- 
tained. 

''Do you remember how Mrs. Muir whisked you away 
from London the day after she found out that you were 
playing with my vagabond of a Robin — ^unknowing of 
jour danger ? There was a mother for you ! It nearly 
killed my Utde pariah." 

She rose and held out her hand. 

"I have not really had my three minutes, but 1 must 
not detain you any longer,' as Royal Highnesses say. 
I must go." 

"Why f he ejaculated with involuntary impatience. 

"Because Eileen Erwyn is standing with her back 
■ttxkedly turned towards us, pretending to talL I 
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know the eocpression of her little ears and she has jnat 
laid them back dose to her head, which means bttsinesat 
Why do you all at once look quite like Lord Coombet" 
Perhaps he did look a trifle like his relative. He had 
risen to his feet. 

^'I was not aware that I was whisked away from 
London," he said. 

*T! was," with pretty impudence. 'TTou were bon- 
died back to Scotland almost before dayli^t Lord 
Coombe knew about it. We laughed immensely to- 
gether. It was a great joke because Bobin fainted and 
fell into the mud, or something of the sort, when yon 
didn't turn up the next morning. She almost pined 
away and died of grief, tiresome little thing I T'told 
you Eileen was preparing to assault Here she is! 
Hordes of girls will now advance upon you. So glad 
to have had you even for a few treasured seconds. Oood 
afternoon." 



CHAPTER rX 

IT ins not a long time before he had left the house, 
bat it aeemed long and as if he had thou^t a great 
manj rather incoherent things before he had 
readied the street and presently parted from his gay ac- 
qnaintanoe and was on his way to his mother's house 
where dbe was spending a week, having oome down 
from Scotland as she did often. 

He walked all the way home because he wanted move- 
ment He also wanted time to think things over be- 
cftiise the intensity of his own mood troubled him. It 
was new for him to think much about himself, but 
lately he had found himself sometimes wondering at, as 
well as shaken by, emotional mental phases throu^ 
which he passed. A certain moving fancy always held 
its own in his thoughts — as a sort of background to 
them. It was in h's feeling that he was in those weeks 
a Donal Muir who was unknown and unseen by the 
passing world. No one but himself — and Robin — 
could know the meaning, the feeling, the nature of this 
DonaL It was as if he lived in a new Dimension of 
whose existence other people did not know. He could 
not have explained because it would not have been under- 
stood. He could vaguely imagine that effort at explana- 
tion would end— even begin — ^by being so clumsy that 
it would be met by puzzled or unbelieving smiles. 

To walk about — ^to sleep — to awaken surrounded by 
rarefied light and air in which no object or act or even 
word or thought wore its past familiar meaning, or to 
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go about the common streets^ feeling as thonj^ some- 
how one were apart and unseen, was a singular thing. 
Having had a youth filled with quite virile pleasures and 
delightful emotions — and to be lifted above them into 
other air and among other visions — was, he told himself, 
like waUdng in a dreauL To be filled oontinuallj with 
one thought, to rebel against anj obstade in the path 
to one desire, and from morning until ni^^t to be im- 
pelled by one eagerness for some moment or hour for 
which there was reason enough for its having place in 
the movings of the universe, if it brou^t him face to 
face with what he must stand near to — see — hear — 
periiaps touch. 

It wa9 because of the world's madness, because of the 
human fear and weeping everywhere, beoause of the 
new abysses which seemed to yawn every day on every 
side, that both soul and senses were so abnormally over- 
strung. He was overwhelmed by exquisite compassions 
in his thoughts of Bobin, he was afraid for her young- 
ness, her sweetness, the innocent defencelessness which 
was like a child's. He was afraid of his own young 
rashness and the entrancement of the dream. The 
great lunging chariot of War mi^t {Junge over ihem 
both. 

But never for one moment could he force himself to 
regret or repent Boys in their twenties already lay 
in their thousands on the fields over there. And she 
would far, far rather remember the kind hours and 
know that they were hiddei> in his heart for him to 
remember as he died — ^if he died I She had lain upon 
his breast holding him dose and fast and she had sobbed 
hard — hard — ^but she had said it again and again and 
over and over when he had asked her. 

It was this aspect of her and things akin to it which 
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had riMn in his inoolieEeiit thooghtB when he was mar 
no m v erin g to get away from the drawing-room fall of 
diattttring peojde. He knew himself overwhelmed 
again hy the exquisite oompassion beeanse the thing 
Mia. Gareth-Lawlese had told him had hroo^t back all 
tiw aiknt angnish of impotent diildish rebellion the 
laoniing when he had been awakened before the day, 
and during the day when he had thongbt his amdU 
breast would burst as the train rushed on with him — 
away — away! 

And Robin had told him the rest — sitting one after- 
noon in the same ohair with him — a roomy, dingy red 
arm-ohair in an old riyerside inn where they had man- 
aged to meet and had spent a kmg rainy day togeth^. 
She had told him — in a queer little strained voioe — 
about the waiting— and waiting — and waiting. And 
about the certainty of her belief in his coming. And 
the tiny foot which grew numb. And the slow lump 
diBd>ing in her throat And the rush under the shrubs 
— and the beating hands — and cries — and of the rose 
diess and sodu and crushed hat covered with mud. She 
had not been piteous or dramatic. She had been so 
simple that she had broken his heart in two and he had 
actually hidden his face in her hair. 

^hl Donaly dear. Tou're crying!" she had said 
and she had broken down too and for a few seconds they 
had cried together rocking in each other's arms, while 
the rain streamed do¥ni the window panes and beauti- 
fully shut Aem in, since there are few places more en- 
doring tiian the little, dingy private parlour of a remote 
Knglish inn on a ceaselessly rainy day. 

It had all come back before he readbed the house in 
Kensington whose windows lodLod into the thick leaves 
of the plane trees. And at the same time he knew 
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that the burning anger which kept rising in him was 
perhaps undue and not quite fair. But he was think- 
ing it had not been mere cruel chance — ^it could have 
been helped — it need nerer have been I It had been 
the narrow cold hard planning of grown-up people who 
knew that they were powerful enou^ to enforce any 
hideous cruelty on creatures who had no defence. He 
actually found his heated mind making a statement 
of the case as wild as this and its very mercilessnesfl 
of phrase checked him. The grown-up person had been 
his mother — ^his long-beloved — and he was absolutdy 
calling her names. He pulled himself up vigorously 
and walked very fast. But the heat did not quite die 
down and other thoughts surged up in spite of his desire 
to keep his head and be reasonably calm. There had 
been a certain narrowness in the tragic separation of 
two happy children if the only reason for it had been 
that the mother of one was a pretty, frivolous, much 
gossiped about woman belonging to a rather too rapid 
set And if it had been a reason then, how would it 
present itself now? What would happen to an un- 
touched dream if argument and disapproval crashed 
into it ? If his first intensely passionate impulse had 
been his desire to save it even from the mere touch 
of ordinary talk and smiling glances because he had felt 
that they would spoil the perfect joy of it, what would 
not open displeasure and opposition make of the down 
on the butterfly's wing — the bloom on the peach? It 
was not so he phrased in his thoughts the things whiofa 
tormented him, but the figures would have expressed 
his feeling. What if his mother were angry — though 
he had never seen her angry in his life and could only 
approach the idea because he had just found out that 
she had once been cruel — yes, it had been cruel ! What 
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if CSoombe actually ohose to interfere. Ooombe with 
his nzmumng f aoe, his perf eetion of exact phrase and 
his cold almost iTi^nTnuTi eye ! After all the matter con- 
eemed him doeely. 

'^While Houses threaten to cromble and Heads may 
fall into the basket there are things we must remember 
until we disappear/' he had said not long ago with this 
same grey eye fixed on him. ^^ have no son. If 
ICarqnisates continue to exist you will be the Head of 
the House of Ck)ombe." 

What would he make of a dream if he handled itt 
What would there be leftt Donal's heart burned 
in his side when he recalled Feather's impudent little 
Ucof^ as she had talked of her '^vagabond Bobin/' 
lier ''small pariaL" He was a boy entranced and ex- 
alted by his first passion and because he was a sort of 
young superman it was not a common one, though it 
aluqred all the unreason and impetuous simplicities of 
the most rudimentary of its kind. He could not think 
wery calmly or logically; both the heaven and the earth 
in him swept him along as with the rush of the spheres. 
It was Bobin who was foremost in all his thougihts. 
It was because she was so apart from all the world 
that it had seemed beautiful to keep her so in his heart 
She had always been so aloof a little creature — so un- 
claimed and naturally left alona Perhaps that was 
why she had retained throu^ the years the untouched 
look which he had recognised even at the dance, in 
tibe eyes which only waited exquisitely for kindness and 
asked for love. No one had ever owned her, no one 
really knew her — ^people only saw her loveliness — ^no 
one knew her but himself — ^the little beautiful thing — 
his own — ^his aum htde thingi Nothing on ei^ih 
ihoiild touch her t 
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Becanse Iub thinking ended — as it natarallj always 
did — in such thou^ts as these last, he was obliged to 
turn back when he saw the plane trees and walk a few 
hundred feet in the opposite direction to give hiinself 
time. He even turned a comer and walked down an* 
other street It was just as he turned that poignant 
chance brought him face to face with a girl in deep new 
mourning with the border of white crepe in the brim 
of her close hat Her eyes were red and half-closed with 
recent crying and she had a piteous face. He knew 
what it all meant and involuntarily raised his hand in 
salute. He scarcely knew he did it and for a seoond 
she seemed not to understand. But the next seoond she 
burst out crying and hurriedly took out her handker- 
chief and hid her face as she passed. One of the boys 
lying on the blood-wet mire in Flandersy was Donal's 
bitter thougfat, but he had had his kind hours to recall 
at the last moment — and even now she had them too. 

Helen Muir from her seat at the window looking into 
the thick leafage of the trees saw him turn at the en- 
trance and heard him mount the steps. The days be- 
tween them and approaching separation were growing 
shorter and shorter. She thou^t this every morning 
when she awakened and realised anew that the worst 
of it all was that neither knew how short they were and 
that the thing which was to happen would be sudden — 
as death is always sudden however long one waits. He 
had never reached even that beginning of the telling 
— ^whatsoever he had to tell. Perhaps it was coming 
now. She had tried to prepare herself by endeavouring 
to imagine how he would look when he began — a little 
shy — even a little lovably awkward t But his engaging 
smile — ^his quite darling smile — ^would show itself in 
spite of him as it always did. 
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But wben he came into tlie room his look was a new 
one to her. It was not happy — ^it was not a free look. 
There was something like trouUed mental reservation in 
it — and when had there ever been mental reservation be- 
tween them? Oh, no — ^that mnst not — must not be 
now! Notnowl 

He sat down with his cap in his hand as if he had for- 
gotten to lay it aside or as if he were making a brief 
call 

'^What has happened, Donal f she said. '^Have you 
come to tell me that — !" 

*^o, not that — ^thongh that may come any mo- 
ment now. It is something else." 

''What else!" 

'1 d<m't know how to b^in/' he said. ''There has 
never been anything like this before. Bnt I mnst 
know from you that a — silly woman — has not been 
telling me qpitefnl lies. She is the kind of woman who 
would say anything it amused her to say." 

"What was it she said?" 

'1 was dragged into a house by ClonmeL He said 
he had {ntmiised to drop in to tea. There were a lot 
of people. Mrs. Qareth-Lawless was there and b^gan 
to talk to me." 

"Why did you think she mi^t be telling you spite- 
ful lies!" 

"That is it," he broke out miserably impetuous. 
"Perhaps it may all seem childish and unimportant to 
you. But you have always been perfect You were 
the one perfect being. I have never doubted you — " 

"Do you doubt me now f ' 

'Terhaps no one but myself could realise that a 
sort of sore spot — yes, a sore spot — ^was left in my mind 
for years because of a wretched thing which happened 
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when I waa a child. Did you deliberatelj take me bade 
to Scotland so suddenly that early morning t Was it 
a thing which could have been helped ?" 

^^I thou^t not, Donal. Perhaps I was wiong, per- 
haps I was right.'' 

^^Was it because you wanted to separate me from 
a child I was fond of?" 

"Yes/' 

"And your idea was that because her mother was a 
flighty woman with bad taste and the wrong sarround* 
ing her poor little girl would oontaminate met" 

"It was because her mother was a light woman and all 
her friends were like her. And your affection for the 
child was not like a child's affection." 

"No, it wasn't," he said and he leaned forward with 
his forehead in his hands. 

"I wanted to put an end to it before it was too late. 
I saw nothing but pain in it for you. It filled me witih 
heart-broken fear to think of the girl such a mother and 
such a life would make." 

"She was such a little thing — ^" said Donal, '^ — such 
a tender mite of a thing t She's such a little thing even 
now." 

"Is she«" said Helen. 

Now she knew he would not tell her. And she was 
right. Up to that afternoon there had always been 
the chance that he would. Night after ni^t he had 
been on the brink of telling her of the dream. Only 
as the beauty and wonder of it grew he had eaxii day 
given himself another day, and yet another and another. 
But he had always thought the hour would oome and 
he had been sure she would not grudge him a moment 
he had held from her. Now he shut everything within 
himself. 
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*^ wish you had not done it. It was a mistake/' 
all he said. Suddenly he felt thrown back upon 
himaelf, heartsick and cold. For the first time in his 
Ufe he could not see her side of the question. The 
impassioned ^otism of first love overwhelmed him. 

^HTou met her on the night of the old Duchess' dance/' 
E^elen said. 

'TTes." 

^TTou have met her since ?" 



^t is useless for older people to interfere/' she 
said. ^'We have loved each other very much. We 
have been happy together. But I can do nothing to 
help you* Oh! Donal, my own dear!" 

Her involuntary movement of putting her hand to 
her throat was a piteous gesture. 

"Ton are going away/' she pleaded. 'T)on't let any- 
thing come between us — ^not now! It is not as if yoa 
were going to stay. When you come back perhaps — " 

^ may never come back/' he answered and as he 
said it he saw again the widowed girl who had hurried 
pest him crying because he had saluted her. And he 
•aw ^bin as he had seen her the night before — ^Robin 
who belonged to no one — ^whom no one missed at any 
time when she went in or out — ^who could come and 
go and meet a man anywhere as if she were the only 
little soul in London. And yet who had always that 
I»etty, untouched air. 

^ only wanted to be sure. It was a mistake. We 
will never speak of it again," he added. 

'^ it was a mistake, forgive it. It was only be- 
cause I oould not hear that your life should not be beau- 
tifuL These are not like other days. Oh I Donal, my 
dear, my dear I" And she broke into weeping and took 
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him in her arms and he held her and kiaaed her tenderly. 
But whatsoever happened — ^whatsoever he did he knew 
that if he was to save and hold hia Uifli to the end he 
oonld not tell her now. 




CHAPTER X 

MRa BENNETT'S cottage on the edge of Mer- 
sham Wood seemed to Bobin when she first 
saw it to be only a part of a fairy tale. It 
18 true that only in certain bits of England and in pic- 
tures in hocks of fairy tales did one see cottages of its 
kind, and in them always lived with their grandmothers 
— in the fairy stories as Bobin remembered — girls 
iHio would in good time be discovered by wandering 
youngest sons of fairy story kings. The wood of 
great oaks and beeches spread behind and at each side 
of it and seemed to have no end in any land on 
earth. It nestled against its prim»?al looking back- 
ground in a nook of its own« Under the broad branches 
of the oaks and beeches tall ferns grew so thick that 
they formed a forest of their own — a lower, lighter, lacy 
foiest where foxglove spires pierced here and there, 
and rabbits burrowed and sniffed and nibbled, and 
pheasants hid nests and sometimes sprang up rocketting 
ttardin^y. Birds were thick in the wood and trilled 
lore songs, or twittered and sang low in the hour before 
their bedtime, filling the twilight with clear adorable 
aounds. The fairy-tale cottage was whitewashed and its 
hromd eaved roof was thatched. Hollyhocks stood in 
liaii^ty splendour against its walls and on either side 
ilB path. The latticed windows were diamond-paned 
and their inside ledges filled with flourishing fuchsias 
and trailing white campanula, and mignonette. The 
flowers grew thick in the crowded blooming garden. 
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And there were nests in the hawthorn hedge. And 
there was a small wicket gate. 

When Bobin caught sight of it she wondered — ^for a 
moment — if she were going to cry. Only because it 
was part of the dream and could be nothing else — ^un- 
less one wakened. 

On the tiny porch covered with honeysudde in bloom, 
a little, old fairy woman was sitting knitting a khaki 
sock very fast She wore a clean print gown and a 
white apron and a white cap with a frilled border. 
She had a stick and a nutcracker face and a pair of 
large iron bowed spectacles. She was so busy that she 
did not seem to hear Robin as she walked up the path 
between the borders of pinks and snapdragons, bat 
when she was quite close to her she glanced up. 

Bobin thought she looked almost frightened when she 
saw her. She got up and made an apologetic curtsey. 

^'£h !" she ejaculated, ^^to think of me not hearing 
you. I do beg your pardon, Miss, I do that. I was 
really waiting here to be ready for you." 

"Thank you. Thank you, Mrs. Bennett,*' Itobin an- 
swered in a sweet hurry to reassure her. "I hope yoa 
are very well.'' And she held out her hand. 

Mrs. Bennett had only been shocked at her own ap- 
parent inattention to duty. She was not really fri^i* 
ened and her nut-cracker face illuminated itself with de- 
lighted smiles. 

^'I don't hear very well at the best of times," she said. 
^^And I've got a bit of a cold. Just worry, Miss, just 
worry it is — ^along of this 'ere war and my grandsona 
going marching off every few days seems like. Dick^ 
that's the youngest as was always my pet, he's the last 
and he'll be off any minute — and these is his socks." 

Bobin actually picked up a sock and patted it sofdy 
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— with a childish qniyer of her chin. It seemed alive^ 

^Tes, yes !" she said. "Oh ! dear I Oh f dear I" 

Mrs. Bennett winked tears out of her eyes hastily. 

'QCe being hard of hearing is no excuse for me talk- 
ing about myself first thing. Dick, he's an Englishman 
— and they're all Englishmen — and it's Englishmen 
tfuifs got to stand up and do their duty — same as they 
did at Waterloo." She swallowed valiantly the Ixunp 
in her throats ^^er grace wrote to me about you, 
MiflB, with her own kind hand. She said the cottlige 
so quiet and pretty you wouldn't mind it being little 
me being a bit deaf." 

^ shall mind nothing/' said Bobin. She raised 
ber Toice and tried to speak very distinctly so as to make 
sore that the old fairy woman would hear her. "It is 
the most beautiful cottage I ever saw in my life. It 
18 like a oottage in a fairy story." 

'That's what the vicar says, Miss, my dear," was Mrs. 
Bennett's cheerful reply. "He says it ought to be hid 
tome way because if the cheap trippers found it out 
tiiey'd wear the life out of me with pestering me to 
give 'em six-penny teas. They'd get none from me!" 
qoite fiercely, '^er grace give it to me her own self 
and it's on Mersham land and not a lawyer on earth 
oonld put me out" 

She became quite active and bustling — ^picking a 
spny of honeysuckle and a few sprigs of mignonette 
from near the doorway and handing them to Bobin. 

'^onr room's full of 'em," she said, "them and musk 
and loees. You'll sleep and wake in the midst of 
flowers and birds singing and bees humming. And I 
can give you rich milk and home-baked bread, Qod 
bless yon I You are welcome. Come in, my pretty 
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The girl came down from London to the cottage on 
the wood's edge several times daring the weeks that 
followed. It was easy to reach and too beautiful and 
lone and strange to stay away from. The War ceased 
where the wood b^gan. Mrs. Bennett delif^ted in har 
and, regarding the Duchess as a sort of adored deityi 
would have served her lodger on bended knee if euBtam 
had permitted. Bobin could always make her haar, 
and she sat and listened so tenderly to her stories c£ 
her grandsons that there grew up between them an 
absolute affection. 

^^And yet we don't see each other often," the old fairy 
woman had said. ''You flit in like, and flit away again 
as if you was a butterfly, I think sometimes when I'm 
sitting here alone. When you come to stay you're 
mostly flitting about the wood and I only see yoa bit 
by bit But I couldn't tell you, Miss, my dear, what 
it's like to me. You do love the wood, don't yout 
It's a fairy place too — same as this is." 

"It's all fairy, Mrs. Bennett," Bobin said. *Ter- 
haps I am a fairy too when I am here. Notiiing seems 
quite earthly." 

She bent forward suddenly and took the old face 
in her hands and kissed it. 

^'Eh! I shouldn't wonder," the old fairy woDum. 
chuckled sweetly. ^'I used to hear tales of fairies in 
Devonshire in my young days. And you do look like 
something witched — ^but you've been witched for hap- 
piness. Babies look that way for a bit sometimes — as 
if they brought something with them when they oome 
to earth." 

"Yes," answered Bobin. "Yes." 

It was true that she only flitted in and out, and that 
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she spent Iicmn in the depths of the wood, and always 
esme back as if from fairy land. 

Once she had a holiday of nearly a week. She came 
dowB from town one afternoon in a pretty white frock 
■ad hat and white shoes and with an air of such delicate 
radiance abont her that Mrs. Bennett would have 
chttched her to her breast, but for long-ago gained 
knowledge of the respect due to those connected with 
great duchesses. 

"Like a new yoimg bride you look, my pretty dear — 
ICias," she cried out when she first saw her as she came 
«p the path between the hollyhocks in the garden. 
**Qod^B sardy been good to you this day. There's some- 
thing like heayen in your face." Bobin stood still a 
moment looking like the lig^t at dawn and breathing 
with soft quickness as if she had ccme in haste. 

'^Ood has been good to me for a long time," she said. 



In the deep wood she walked with Donal night after 
niglit irtien the stillness was like heayen itself. Now 
and then a faint rustle among the ferns or the half awak- 
ened movement and sleepy note of a bird in the leaves 
sii|^y stirred the silence, but that was alL Lances 
of moonlight pierced through the branches and their 
ikm feet made no sound upon the thick moss. Here 
and there pale foxglove spires held up their late blossoms 
fihe flower spirits in the dim li^t 

Donal thouf^t — the first night she came to him softly 
Aron^ the ferns — ^that her coming was like that of 
•ome fair thing not of earth — a vision out of some old 
kgend or ancient poem of faery. But he marched to- 
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wards her, soldierly — ^like a young Lohengrin whoBe 
silver mail had changed to khaki There was no longer 
war in the world — there never had been. 

^^I brought it with me/' he said and took her close in 
his arms. For a few minutes the wood seemed more 
still than before. 

^'Do you hear my heart beat ?" he said at last. 

^'I feel it. Do you hear mine ?" she whispered. 

"We love each other so!" he breathed. ''We lofe 
each other so!" 

"Yes," she answered. "Yes." 

Did every one who saw him know how beautiful he 
was? Oh his smile that loved her so and made her 
feel there was no fear or loneliness left on earth I He 
was so tall and straight and strong — a young soldier 
statue! When he laughed her heart always gave a 
strange little leap. It was such a lovely sound. His 
very hands were beautiful — ^with long, strong smooth 
fingers and smooth firm palms. Oh I Donal ! Donal I 
And while she smiled as a little angel might smile, small 
sobs of joy filled her throat. 

They sat together among the ferns, close side by 
side. He showed her the thing he had brought wilb 
him. It was a very slender chain of gold with a plain 
gold ring hung on it. He put the chain around her 
neck but slipped the ring on her finger and kissed it 
again and again. 

"Wear it when we are together," he whispered. "I 
want to see it. It makes you mine as much as if I had 
put it on in a church with a huge organ playing." 

"I should be yours without it," answered Bobin. 
"I am yours." 

"Yes," he whispered again. "You are mine. And 1 
am yours. It always was so— since the morning Stan 
sang together." 




CHAPTER XI 

TCERE are more women than those in Belginm 
who are being swept over by the chariots of war 
and trampled on by marching feet/' the Duch- 
ess of Darte said to a group of her women friends on a 
certain afternoon. 

The group had met to work and some one had touched 
on a woeful little servant-maid drama which had pain- 
fully disclosed itself in her household. A small, plain 
kitx^ien maid had ^^walked out" in triumphant ecstatfy 
with a soldier who, a few weeks after bidding her good- 
bye, had been killed in Belgium. She had been 
farao^t home to her employer's house by a policeman 
who had dragged her out of the Serpentine. An old 
story had become a modem (me. In her childish 
ignorance and terror of her plight she had seen no other 
way, but she had not had courage to face more than veiy 
•hallow water, with the result of finding herself merely 
sti^ing in the mud and wailing aloud. 

^The policeman was a kind-hearted, sensible fellow," 
said the relator of the incident '^e had a family of 
his own and what he said was ^She looked such a poor 
little drowned rat of a thing I couldn't make up my 
mind to run her in, ma'am* This 'ere war's responsible 
for a lot more than what the newspapers tell about. 
Young chape in uniform having to brace up and perhaps 
lying awake in the night thinking over what the eve- 
ning papers said — and young women they've been sweetr 
beurtin' with — ihej get wUd, in a vmy, and ding to each 
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other and feel desperate — and he talks and she 
and he may have his head blown ofif in a week's time. 
And who wonders that there's trouble.' Do you know 
he actually told me that there were a number of girls 
he was keeping a watch on« He said he'd begun to 
reoognise a certain look in their eyes when they walked 
alone in the park. He said it was a 'stark, frightened 
look.' I didn't know what he meant, but it gave me a 
shudder." 

''I think I know," said the Duchess. 'Toor, 
wretched children I There ought to be a sort of mora- 
torium in the matter of social laws. The old rules don't 
hold. We are facing new conditions. This is a thing 
for women to take in hand, practically, as they are 
taking in hand other work. It must be done absolutely 
without prejudice. There is no time to lecture or oon- 
demn or even deplore. There is only time to try to 
heal wounds and quiet maddening pain and save life." 

Lady Lothwell took the subject up. 

''In the country places and villages, where the new 
army is swarming to be billeted, the clergymen and their 
wives are greatly agitated. Even in times of peace 
one's vicar's wife tells one stories in shocked whispers 
of 'immorality' — though the rustic mind does not seem 
to regard it as particularly immoral. An illegal baby 
is generally accepted with simple resignation or merely 
a little fretful complaint even in quite decent cottages. 
It is called — rather prettily, I think — 'a love child' and 
the nicer the grandparents are, the better they treat it 
Mrs. Qracey, the wife of our rector at Mowbray Wells 
told me a few days ago that she and her husband were 
quite in despair over the excited, almost lawless, holi- 
day air of the village girls. There are so many young 
men about and uniforms have what she calls 'such m 
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dradfnl effect' Giddy and unreliable young women 
are wandering about the lanes and fields with stranger 
sweethearts at all hours. Even girls who have been 
good Sunday-school scholars are becoming insubordinate. 
She did not in the least mean to be improperly humor- 
ous— in fmct she was quite tragic when she said that 
tbe rector felt that he ought to marry, on the spot, every 
rmmbling couple he met. He had already performed 
the ceremony in a number of cases when he felt it was 
almost criminally rash and idiotic, or would have been 
IB time of peace.'' 

^That was what I meant by speaking of the women 
who were being swept over by the chariot of war/' said 
the Duchess. ^'It involves issues the women who can 
think must hold in their minds and treat judicially. 
One cannot moralise and be shocked before an advance* 
ing tidal wave. It has always been part of the unreason 
and frenzy of times of war. When Death is near, Life 
figjhts hard for itsell It does not care who or what it 
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The tidal wave swept on and the uninitiated who 
formed the mass of humanity in every country in the 
worid, reading with feverish anxiety almost hourly 
newspaper extras every day, tried to hide a secret fear 
that no (me knew what was reaUy happening or could 
trust to the absolute truth of any spoken or published 
statement The exultant hope of to-day was dashed to- 
morrow. The despair of the morning was lightened by 
gleams of hope before night closed, and was darkened 
and listened again and again. Great cities and towns 
anmsed themselves from a half-somnolent belief in 
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security. Villa^ by village England awakened to 
what she faced in common with an amazed and half in- 
credulous world. The amazement and incredulity were 
founded upon a certain mistaken belief in a world 
predominance of the laws of decency and civilisation. 
The statement of piety and morality that the world in 
question was a bad one, filled with crime, had some- 
how so far been accepted with a guileless reaervation 
in the matter of a ruling majority whose lapses from 
virtue were at least not openly vaunted treachery, blows 
struck at ai^ unprepared back presenting itself, merci- 
less attacks on innocence and weakness, and savage 
gluttings of lust, of fury, with exultant peeans of self- 
glorification and praise of a justly applauding God. 
Before such novelty of onslaught the British mind had 
breathless moments of feeling itself stupid and inca- 
pably aghast. But after its first deep draughts of the 
cup of staggering the nation braced up a really muscolar 
back and stood upon hard, stout 1^ and firm feet, im- 
movable and fixed on solid British earth. 

Incompetent raw troops gathered from fields, shops 
and desks, half trained, half clad, half armed, according 
to pessimistic report, fared forth across the narrow 
Channel and did strangely competent things — ^this be- 
ing man's way when in dire moments needs must be. 
Biff-raff exalted itself and also died competently enough 
The apparently aimless male offspring of the soKsalled 
useless rich and great died competently enough with the 
rest. The Boll of Honour raked f oie and aft The 
youngsters who had tangoed best and had shone in 
cabarets were swept away as grass by scythes. 

^^Will any one be left?" white Bobin shuddered, 
dinging to Donal in the wood at night ''Every day 
there are new ones. Almost every one who has gone! 
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Kathiyn sajB that no one — no one will ever come baokl" 

*<Hii8li — ah! Huab — shP whispered DanaL 
''HiLdi — ah! little lovely loveP And his arms dloaed 
•o ti^tlj around her that she oould for a few moments 
aearoely breathe. 

The Docheea had much woik for her to do and was 
f^ttA to see that the girl looked well and untired. When 
die was at home in Eaton Square her grace was even 
iBore strict about the walks and country holidays than 
she had been when she was away. 

'health and strength were never so much needed," 
fllie said, '^e must keep our bodies in readiness for 
any test or strain." 

This notwithstanding, there was at last a morning 
wiien Bobin looked as though she had not slept welL It 
was so unusual a thing that the Duchess spoke of it. 

^ hope you have not been sitting up late at your 
work t" she said. 

"No. Thank you," Bobin answered. *1 went to 
bed last ni^t at ten o'clocL" 

The Dudiess looked at her seriously. Never before 
had she seen her with eyes whose misted heaviness 
suggested tears. Was it possible that there seemed 
something at once strained and quivering about her 
mouth — as if she were making an effort to force the 
■roaeles to hold it still. 

^ hope you would tell me if you had a headache. 
Ton must, you know, my dear." 

Bobin's slight movement nearer to her had the air of 
being almost involuntary — as if it were impelled by an 
mMxmtroUable yearning to be a little near aomethinff — 
some one. The strained and quivering look was even 
mcme noticeable and her lifted eyes singularly etq>xessed 
something she was trying to hold back. 
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''Thank you— indeed!" she said. '"Bat it ianH 
headache. It is — ^things I oould not help thinking 
about in the night.'' 

The Duchess took her hand and patted it with firm 
gentleness. 

''You mustn't, my dear. You must try hard not to 
do it. We shall he of no use if we let our minds p). 
We must try to force ourselves into a sort of deafness 
and blindness in certain directions. I am trying — with 
all my might." 

"I know I must/' Robin answered not too steadily. 
"I must — ^more than most people. I'm not brave ami 
strong. I'm weak and cowardly— cowardly." Her 
breath caught itself and she went on quickly, ''Work 
helps more than anything else. I want to work all the 
time. Please may I begin the letters now ?" 

She was bending over her desk when Lord Coomhe 
came in earlier than was his custom. The perfection of 
his dress, his smooth creaselessness and quiet harmony 
of color and line seemed actually to add to the aged look 
of his face. His fine rigidity was worn and sallowed. 
After his greeting phrases he stood for a space quite 
silent while the Duchess watched him as if waiting. 

"He has gone?" she said presently. She spoke in 
quite a low voice, but it reached Robin's desk. 

"Yes. At dawn. The suddenness and secrecy of 
these goings add to the poignancy of them. I saw him 
but he did not see me. I found out the hour and made 
an effort. He is not my boy, but I wanted to look at 
him. It was perhaps for the last time. Good God! 
What a crime !" 

He spoke low himself and rather quiddy and with 
a new tone in his voice — ^as if he had been wrenched 
and was in pain. 
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'^ am not in a heroic mood. I was only sick and 
foiioiia when I watched them go by. They were a hand- 
some, dean-boilt lot But he stood out — ^the finest 
among them. His mere beauty and strength brought 
hideous thou^ts into one's mind — ^thoughts of German 
deriltries bom of helL" 

Bobin was looking at her hand which had stopped 
writing. She could not keep it still. She must get 
up and go to her own rooms. Would her knees shake 
under her like that when she tried to stand on her feet ? 
The low talking went on and she scarcely heard what 
was said. She and Donal had always known this was 
coming ; they had known it even the first day they had 
talked together in the Garden. The knowledge had 
been the spectre always waiting hidden at some turn in 
the path idiead. That was why they had been so fright- 
ened and desperate and hurried. They had clung to- 
gether and shut their eyes and caught at the few hours 
— the few heavenly hours. He had said it would come 
suddenly. But she had not thought it would be as sud- 
den as this. Last night a soldier had brought a few 
wild, passionate blotted lines to her. Yes, they had 
been blotted and blistered. She pushed her chair back 
and began to rise from it 

There had been a few seconds of dead silence. Xord 
Coombe had been standing thinking and biting his lip. 
*aie is goner he said. "Gcm«r 

They did not notice Bobin as she left the room. Out- 
aide the door she stood in the hall and looked up the 
staircase piteously. It looked so long and steep that 
she felt it was like a path up a mountain. But she 
moved towards the bottom step and b^an to climb 
stair by stair — stair by stair—dragging at the rail 
of the balustrade. 
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When she reached her room she went in and shut 
the door. She fell down upon the floor and sat thera 
Long ago his mother had taken him away from her. 
Now the War had taken him. The speotre stood 
straight in the path before her. 

^^It was such a short time/' she said, shaking. ''And 
he is gone. And the fairy wood is there still — and 
the ferns ! — ^AU the nights— always !'' 

And iK^iat happened next was not a thing to be 
written about — ^though at the time the same thing was 
perhaps at that very hour happening in houses all over 
England. 




CHAPTER Xn 

TGB effect of something like unreality produced 
in the mind of the mature and experienced 
by a girl creature^ can only be equaled by the 
intensity of the sense of realness in the girl herself. 
That centre of the world in which each human being 
exists is in her case more poignantly a centre than any 
other. She passes smiling or serious, a thing of untried 
eyes and fair unmarked smoothness of texture, and 
oiilod^iB who have liyed longer than she know that the 
unmarked untriedness is a sign that so far '^nothing'' 
has happened in her life and in most cases believe that 
^nothing^' is happening. They are quite sure they 
know — ^long after the thing has ceased to be true. The 
surface of her is so soft and fair, and its lack of any sug- 
gestion of abysses or chasms seems to make them incred- 
ible things. But the centre of the world contains all 
diings and when one is at the b^inning of life and sees 
them for the first time they assume strange proportions. 
It enters a room, it talks lightly or sweetly, it whirls 
about in an airy dance, this pretty untested thing; and, 
among those for whom the belief in the reality of 
strange proportions has modified itself through long ex* 
perience, only those of the thinking habit realise that at 
any moment the testing — the marking with deep scores 
may begin or has perhaps begun already. At ei^teea 
Off twenty a fluctuation of flower-petal tint which may 
mean an imperfect ni^t can signify no really important 

erase. What could eighteen or twenty have found to 
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think about in nigfat watches ? But in its centre of the 
world as it stands on the stage with the curtain rolling 
up, those who have lived longer — so very long — are only 
the dim audience sitting in the shadowy auditorium 
looking on at passionately real life with which they have 
really nothing whatever to do, because what they have 
seen is past and what they have learned has 
lost its importance and meaning with the chang- 
ing of the years. The lying awake and tossing on 
pillows — if lying awake there is — ^has its cause in real 
joys — or griefs — not in things atrophied by time. So 
it seems on the stage, in the first act If the curtain 
goes down on anguish and despair it seems equally the 
pitiless truth that it can never rise again; the play is 
ended ; the lights go out forever ; the theatre crumblea to 
dust ; the world comes to an end. But the dim audience 
sitting in the shadow do not generally know this. 

To those who came in and out' of the house in Eaton 
Square the figure sitting at the desk writing letters or 
taking orders from the Duchess was that of the nnocm- 
sidered and unreal girl. Among the changing gnmpe 
of women with intensely absorbed and often strained 
faces the kind-hearted observing ones were given to no- 
ticing Bobin and speaking to her almost affectionately 
because she was so attractive an object as well as so in- 
dustriously faithful to her work. Girls who were Jac- 
queminot-rose flushed and who looked up to answer 
people with eyes like an antelope's were not customarily 
capable of concentrating their attention entirely upon 
brief letters of request and lists of necessaries for hos- 
pitals and comfort kits. This type was admitted to be 
frequently found readier for service in the preparation 
of entertainments "for the benefit of — ^more especially 
when such benefits took the form of dancing. But the 
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ThaAeag^ little Miss Lawless came and went on errands, 
wasting no time. Sbe never forgot things or was slack 
in any way. Her antelope eyes expressed a kind of 
ysaming eagerness to do all she could without a mo- 
■le&t's delay. 

^She works as if it were a personal thing with her/' 
Lady Lothwell once said thou^tfully. '^I have seen 
girb wear that lode when they are war brides or have 
lofera or brothers at the front" 

But she remained to the world generally only a rather 
specially lovely specimen of the somewhat unreal young 
being with whom great agonies and terrors had but lit- 
tle to da 

On a day when the Duchess had a cold and was 
obliged to remain in her room Bobin was with her, writ- 
lag and making notes of instruction at her bedside. In 
the afternoon a cold and watery sun making its way 
dirough the window threw a chill light on her as she 
drew near with some papers in her hand. It was the 
leiealing of tiiis light which made the Duchess look at 
ber curiously. 

^oa are not quite as blooming as you were, my 
d&ildy^ she said. ''About two months ago you were 
particularly blooming. Lady Lothwell and Lord 
Goombe and several other people noticed it You have 
lot been taking your waUss as r^ularly as you did. 
Let me look at you.'' She took her hand and drew her 
■Barer. ''Na This will not do." 

Bobin stood very stilL 

''How could any one be blooming I" broke from her. 

'HTou are thinking about things in the night again," 
add die Duchess. 

TTes," said Bobin. "Every night Sometimes all 
light" 
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The DucheBB watched her anxioudy. 

"If 8 so — ^lonely!" There was a hint of hysterie 
breakdown in the exclamation* '^ow can I — bear 
it!" She turned and went back to her writing table 
and there she sat down and hid her fao^ trembling in 
an extraordinary way. 

"You are as unhappy as that?" said the Duchess. 
"And you are lonely ?" 

"All the world is lonely," Bobin cried — ^not weeping 
only shaking. ^^Everything is left to itself to suffer. 
God has gone away." 

The Duchess trembled a little herself. She too had 
hideously felt something like the same thing at times of 
late. But this soft shaking thing — I There shot into 
her mind like a bolt a sudden thought Was this some- 
thing less inevitable — something more personal! She 
wondered what would be best to say. 

"Even older people lose their nerve sometimes/' she 
decided on at last "When you said that work was the 
greatest help you were right. Work — and as modi 
sleep as one can get, and walking and fresh air. And 
we must help each other — old and young. I want yon 
to help mey child. I need you-" 

Bobin stood up and steadied herself somehow. She 
took up a letter in a hand not yet quite stilL 

^Tlease need me," she said. "Please let me do 
everything — anything — and never stop. If I never 
stop in the day time perhaps I shall sleep better at 
night" 

As there came surging in day by day bitter and cmel 
waves of war news — stories of slaughter by land and 
sea, of massacre in simple places, of savagery wroug^ 
on wounded men and prisoners in a hydrophobia of hate 
let loose, it was ill lying awake in the dark remembering 
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loTed beizigB sarrounded by the worst of all the world 
has ever knowiL Bobin was afraid to look at the news- 
papers which her very duties themselves obliged her to 
familiarise herself with, and she could not close her 
ears. With battleship raids on harmless coast towns, 
j^anned merely to the end of the wanton killing of such 
unconsidered trifles of humanity as little children and 
women and men at their every-day work, the circle of 
liorror seemed to draw itself in closely. 

Zeppelin raids leaving fragments of bodies on pave- 
ments and brc^en things under fallen walls, were not so 
near as the women who dragged themselves back to their 
work with death in their faces written large — ^the death 
of husband or son or lover. These brought realities 
cioee indeed. 

'^I don't know how he died/' one of them said to the 
Dndiess. ^'I don't know how long it took him to die. 
I don't want to be told. I am glad he is dead. Yes, I 
am glad. I wiah the other two were dead too. I'm not 
splendid and heroic. I thought I was at first, but I 
couldn't keep it up — after I heard about Mrs. Foster's 
boy. If I believed there was anything to thank, I 
dionld say 'Thank €k>d I have no more sons.' " 

That night Bobin lay in the dark thinking of the 
dream. Had there been a dream^ — or had it only been 
Kke the other things one dreamed about! Sometimes 
in eerie fearfulness beset her vaguely. If there were 
letters each day I But letters belonged to a time when 
rivers of blood did not run throu^ the world. She sat 
rup in bed and clasped her hands round her knees gas- 
ing into the blackness which seemed to enclose and shut 
her in. It had been true ! She could see the wood and 
the foi^ove spires piercing the ferns. She could hear 
the ferns rustle and the little bird sounds and stirrings. 
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And oh ! she oould hear Donal whisperixig. *^Can yoa 
hear my heart beat f ' 

He had said it over and over again. His heart 
seemed to be so big and to beat so strongly. She had 
thou^t it was because he was so big and marvelloiu 
himself. It had been rapture to lay her cheek and ear 
against his breast and listen. Eyeiything had been so 
stilL They had been so still — so still themselves for 
pure joy in their close, close nearness. Yes, the dream 
had been true. But here she sat in the dark and Donal 
— ^whero was Donal? Where millions of men were 
marching, marching — only to kill each other — ^thinking 
of nothing but killing. Donal too. He must kilL 
If he were a brave soldier he must only think of killing 
and not be afraid because at any moment he might be 
killed toa She clutched her knees and shuddered, 
feeling her forehead grow damp. Donal killing a man 
— perhaps a boy like himself — a boy who might have 
a dream of his own! How would his blue eyes look 
while he was killing a man ? Oh I No ! No ! No ! Not 
Donal I 

With her forehead still damp and her hands damp 
also she found herself getting out of bed and walking up 
and down in the dark. She was wringing her hands 
and sobbing. She must not think of things like theea 
She must shut them out of her mind and think only of 
the dream. It had been true — it had I And then the 
strange thought came to her that out of all the world only 
he and she had known of their dreaming. And if hd 
never came back — ! (Oh ! please, God, let him oome 
back I) no one need ever know. It was their own, own 
dream and how could she bear to speak of it to any one 
and why should she ? He had said he wanted to have 
this one thing of his very own before his life ended — 
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if it was going to end. If it ended it would be his 
aicred aeeret and hers forever. She might Uto to be 
an old woman with white hair and no one would ever 
goeas that since the morning stars sang together they 
two had belonged to each other. 

Ni^t after night she lay awake with thoughts like 
tkese. Through the waiting days she began to find an 
anguished comfort in the feeling that she was keeping 
their secret for him and that no one need ever know. 
Mare than once she went on quietly with her writing 
when people stood near her and spoke of him and his 
Regiment, which every one was interested in because he 
was ao handsome and so young and new to the leading 
of men. There were rumours that he must have been 
phniged into fierce fighting though definite news did 
not come through without delay. 

''Boys like that," she heard. ''They ought to be 
kept at home. All the greatest names will be extinct 
And they are the splendid, silly ones who expose them- 
aehrea most Young Lord Elphinstowe a week ago — 
die last of his line I Scarcely a fragment of him to put 
together.'' There were women who had a hysterical 
desire to talk about such things and make gruesome 
pictures even of slightly founded stories. But when 
the heard them she did not even lift her eyes from her 
woik. 

One marked feature of their meetings — ^though they 
themselves had not marked it — had been that they had 
aever talked of the future. It had been as though 
there were no future. To live perfectly through the 
Um hours — even for the one hour or half hour they 
«oiild snatch — ^was all that they could plan and hope 
for. Could they meet to-morrow in this place or that ? 
When they met were they quite safe and blissfully 
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alone ? The spectre had always been waiting and they 
had always been trying to forget it Each meeting 
had seemed so brief and crowded and breathlessly sweet 

Only a boy and a girl could have so lost sight 
of all but their hour and perhaps also only this boy 
and girl, because their hour had struck at a time when 
all futures seemed to hold only chances that at any 
moment might come to an end. 

"Do you hear my heart beat ? There is no time — no 
time!" these two things had been the b^inning; the 
middle and the end. 

Sometimes Robin went and sat in the Gardens and 
one day in coming out she met her mother whom she 
had not seen for months. Feather had been ezoltingly 
gay and fashionably patriotic and she was walking 
round the comer to a meeting to be held at her dub. 
.The khaki colouring of her coat and brief skirt and 
cap added to their military air with pipings and cords 
and a small upright feather of scarlet. She wore 
a badge and a jewelled pin or so. She was about to 
pass Robin unrecognised but took a second glanoe 
at her and stopped. 

"I didn't know you/' she exclaimed. "What is the 
matter ?" 

"Nothing — thank you," Robin answered pausing. 

"Something is! You are losing your looks. Is 
your mistress working you to death ?" 

"The Duchess is very kind indeed. She is most 
careful that I don't do too mucL I like my work more 
every day." 

Feather took her in with a sharp scrutinising. She 
seemed to look her over from her hat to her shoes bef<Mre 
she broke into her queer little critical laugh. 

^^ell, I can't congratulate her on the result Yoi 
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are thiiL YouVe lost your colour and your mouth is 
iMginniiig to drag at the comers." And die nodded and 
marched away, the high heels of her beautiful small 
brown boots striking the pavement with a miUtary 
dick. 

As she had dressed in the morning Bobin had won- 
dered if she \ as mistaken in thinking that the awful 
nights had made her look different. 

If there had been letters to read— -even a few lines 
rach as are all a soldier may write — ^to read over and 
over again, to hide in her breast all day, to kiss and 
cry over and lay her cheek upon at ni^t. Such a small 
letter would have been such a huge comfort and 
would have made the dream seem less far away. But 
everybody waited for letters — and waited and waited. 
And sometimes they went astray or were lost forever 
and people were left waiting. 




CHAPTER XIII 

BUT there were no letters. And 8^e wub obliged 
to sit at her desk in the comer and listen to lAai 
people said about what was happening, and now 
and then to Lord Coombe speaking in low tones to the 
Duchess of his anxiety and uncertainty about DonaL 
Anxiety was increasing on every side and such of the 
unthinking multitude as had at last ceased to believe 
that one magnificent English blow would rid the earth 
of G^ermany, had begun to lean towards belief in a 
vision of German millions adding themselves each 
day to other millions advancing upon France, Betgioniy 
England itself, a grey encroaching mass rollii^ for- 
ward and ever forward, overwhelming even neutral coun- 
tries until not only Europe but the whole world was 
covered, and the mailed fist beat its fragments into 
such dust as it chose. Even those who had not lost 
their heads and who knew more than the general public, 
wore grave faces because they felt they knew too little 
and could not know more. Coombe's face was hard 
and grey many days. 

'^It seems as if one lost them in the flood sometimes,'' 
Robin heard him say to the Duchess. ^^ saw his mother 
yesterday and could give her no definite news. She 
believes that he is where the worst flighting is going on. 
I could not tell her he was not." 

As, when they had been together, the two had not 

thou^t of any future, so, now Robin was alone, she 

eould not think of any to-morrow — ^perhaps she would 

los 
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not She lived only in the day which was paasiiig. 
She rose, dressed and presented herself to the Duchess 
for orders; she did the work given her to do, she saw the 
day gradually die and the li^ts lifted ; she worked as 
long as she was allowed to do so — and then the day 
was over and she climbed tiie staircase to her room. 

Sometimes she sat and wrote letters to Donal — ^long 
yearning letters, but when they were written she tore 
them into pieces or burned them. If they were to 
keep their secret she could not send such letters be- 
cause there were so many chances that they would be 
loaL Still there was a hopeless comfort in writing 
them, in pouring out what she would not have written 
even if she had been sure that it would reach him 
safely. No girl who loved a man who was at the 
Front would let him know that it seemed as if her heart 
were slowly breaking. She must be brave — brave I But 
die was not brave, that she knew. The news from 
tlie Front was worse every day ; there were more women 
with awful faces; some workers had dropped out and 
eame no more. One of them who had lost three sons 
in one battle had died a few days after the news ar- 
rived because the shock had been too great for her 
strength to endure. There were new phases of an- 
guish on all sides. She did all she was called on to do 
with a secret passion of eagerness ; each smallest detail 
was the sacred thing. She begged the Duchess to allow 
her to visit and help the mothers of sons who were 
fighting— or wounded or missing. That made her 
fed nearer to things she wanted to feel near to. When 
they cried or told her stories, she could understand. 
When she worked she might be doing things which 
might somehow reach Donal or boys like DonaL 

Howsoever long her life was she knew one thing 
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would never be blotted out by time — the day aha 
went down to Mersham Wood to see Mrs. Bennett, whose 
three grandsons had been killed within a few days of 
each other. She had received the news in one telegram. 
There was no fairy wood any longer, there were only 
bare branched trees standing holding out naked aims 
to the greyness of the world. They looked as if they 
were protesting against something. The grass and 
ferns were brown and sodden with late rains and there 
were no hollyhocks and snapdragons in the cottage 
garden — only on either side of the brick path dead 
brown stalks, some of them broken by the wind. Things 
had not been neatly cut down and burned and swept 
away. The grandsons had made the garden autmnnr 
tidy every year before this one. 

The old fairy woman sat on a dean prinfrcoveied 
arm chair by a very small fire. She had a blade print 
dress on and a black shawl and a black ribbon round 
her cap. Her Bible lay on a little table near her bat 
it was dosed. 

^T>on't get up, please, Mrs. Bennett," Bobin said 
when she lifted the latch and entered. 

The old fairy woman looked at her in a dazed way. 

^^I'm so eye-dimmed with crying that I can scarcely 
see," she said. 

Bobin came to her and knelt down on the hearth. 

"I'm your lodger," she faltered, "who — ^^o used 
to love the fairy wood so." 

She had not known what she would say when she 
spoke first but she had certainly not thought of saying 
anything like this. And she certainly had not known 
that she would suddenly find herself overwhelmed by a 
rising tidal wave of unbearable woe and drop her face 
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on to tbe old woman's lap with wild sobbing. She bad 
not come down from London to do this — ^but away from 
tbe world — in the clean^ still little oottage room whidi 
seemed to hold only grief and silence and death the 
waye rose and broke and swept her with it. 

Mrs. Bennett only gave herself up to the small 
dntdiing hands and sat and shivered. 

*^o one — ^will come in — ^wiU theyf" Robin was 
gaaping. 'There is no one to hear, is there 9" 

'^o one on earth/' said the old fairy woman* ''Quiet 
and loneliness are left if there's naught else." 

What she thought it would be hard to say. The 
blow which had come to her at the end of a long life had, 
18 it were, felled her as a tree mi^t have been felled in 
Mersham Wood. As the tree might have lain for a 
short time with its leaves still seeming alive on its 
branches so she seemed living. But she had been 
severed from her root She listened to the girl's sob- 
bing and stroked her hair. 

'1)on't be afraid. There's no one left to hear but 
the walls and the bare trees in the wood/' she said. 

Eobin sobbed on. 

'Tou've a kind heart, but you're not crying for me," 
die said next "You've a blad^ trouble of your own. 
There's few that hasn't these days. And it's worse 
for the young that's got to live through it and after it 
When Mary Ann comes to see after me to-morrow 
morning I may be lying dead, thank God. But you're 
a child." The small clutching hands clutched more 
piteously because it was so true — so trua Whatso- 
ever befell there were all the long, long years to come — 
mth only the secret left and the awful fear that some- 
time she might b^in to be afraid that it was not a 
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real thing — since no one had ever known or ever would 
know and since she could never speak of it or hear 
it spoken of. 

^'I'm so afraid/' she shuddered at last in a small 
low voice. "I'm so lonely T The old fairy woman's 
stroking hand stopped short 

"Is there — anything — you'd like to tell me— any- 
thing in the world V she asked tremulously. ^'There^s 
nothing I'd mind." 

The pretty head on her lap shook itself to and fro. 

"^1^0 1 No! No! No !" the small du^ed voice gave 
out "Nothing — ^nothing! Nothing. That's why it's 
80 lonely." 

As she had waited alone through the night in her 
cradle, as she had watched the sparrows on the roofs 
above her in the nursery, as she had played alone until 
Donal came, so it was her fate to be alone now. 

^^ut you came away from London because there 
were too many people there and you wanted to be in a 
place where there was nothing but an empty cottage 
and an old woman. Some would call it lonelier here." 

"The wood is here — the fairy wood!" she cried and 
her sobbing broke forth tenfold more bitterly. 

Mrs. Bennett had seen in her day much of the 
troubles of others and many of the things she had 
seen had been the troubles of women who were young. 
Sometimes it had been possible to help them, some- 
times it had not, but in any case she had always known 
that help could be given only if one asked careful 
questions. The old establishcnl rules with regard to 
one's behaviour in connection with duchesses and their 
belongings had strangely faded away since the severing 
of her root as all things on earth had faded and lost 
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eottfleqnenoe. She Temembered no rules as she bent her 
hetd over the girl and almost whispered to her. 

''I won't ask no qaestions after this one. Miss dear/' 
she said quaking, '^ut was there .ever — a young 
gentleman — in the wood ?" 

'^ol No! No! No I" four times again Robin cried 
it. '^everl Never!" And she lifted her face and 
lei her see it white and streaming and with eyes which 
desperately defied and as they defied implored for love 
and aid and mercy. 

The dd fairy woman's nutcracker mouth trembled. 
It mumbled pathetically before she was able to control 
it. She knew she had heard this kind of thing before 
thoug}i in cases with which great ladies had nothing 
whatever to do. And at the same time there vras some- 
tliing in this case that was somehow different 

^T, don't know what to say or do/' she faltered help- 
lessfy. ^'With the world like this — ^we've got to try 
to emifort eadii other — and we don't know how." 

^^Let me come into your arms," said Robin like a 
ehihL ''Hold me and let me hold you." She crept 
near and folding soft arms about the old figure laid 
her Aeek against the Uack shawL ''Let us cry. 
There's nothing for either of us to do but cry until our 
hearts break in two. We are all alone and no one can 
hear us." 

"There's nan^^t but the wood outside," moaned the 
old fairy woman. 

The voice against the shawl was a moan also. 

"Perhaps the wood hears us — ^perhaps it hears. Oh I 
ssel Ohlmel" 
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When ahe reached London she saw that there were 
excited groups of people talking together in the streets. 
Among them were women who were crying, or pro- 
testing angrily or comforting others. But she had 
seen the same thing before and would not let herself 
look at people or hear anything she could shut her 
ears against Some new thing had happened, perhaps 
the Germans had taken some important town and 
wreaked their vengeance on the inhabitants, perhaps 
some new alarming move had been made and disaster 
stared the Allies in the face. She staggered throng 
the crowds in the station and did not really know how 
she reached Eaton Square. 

Half an hour later she was sitting at her desk quiet 
and neat in her house dress. She had told the Duchesa 
all she could tell her of her visit to old Mrs. BennetL 

'^e both cried a good deal/' she explained ^en 
she saw her employer look at her stained eyes. ^^Sbe 
keeps remembering what they were like when they 
were babies — how rosy and fat they were and how they 
learned to walk and tumbled about on her little kitchen 
floor. And then how big they grew and how fine they 
looked in their khaki. She says the worst thing is 
wondering how they look now. I told her she musta't 
wonder. She mustn't think at all. She is quite well 
taken care of. A girl called Mary Ann comes in three 
times a day to wait on her — and her daughter comes 
when she can but her trouble has made her almost 
wander in her mind. It's because they are aU gone. 
iWhen she comes in she foigets everything and sits and 
says over and over again, ^If it had only been Tom 
i — or only Tom and Will— or if it had been J«n — or 
only Jem and Tom — ^but it's Will — and Jem — and 
Tom,' — over and over again. I am not at all sure I 
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know how to oomfort peopla But she was glad I came.'' 

When Lord Coombe came in to make his daily visit 
he looked rigid indeed — as if he were stiff and cold 
thoD^ it was not a cold night 

He sat down by the Dachess and took a tel^ram from 
hifl pocket. Glancing up at him, Eobin was struck by 
m whiteness about his mouth. He did not speak at 
onee. It was as though even his lips were stiff. 

*at has come,'' he said at last "Killed. A shelL'* 
The Duchess repeated his words after him. Her lips 
seem ed stiff also. 

'^Killed. A shelL'' 

He handed the tel^ram to her. It was the customary 
officially sympathetic announcement She read it more 
dian once. Her hands began to tremble. But Coombe 
aat with face hidden. He was bowed like an old man« 

^A shell/' he said slowly as if thinking the awful 
thing out "That I heard unofficially." Then he 
added a strange thing, dragging the words out ^^ow 
coiild that — ^be blown to atoms }" 

The Duchess scarcely breathed her answer whidi 
waa aa strange as his questioning. 

^'Oh! HowcotiWitr 

She put out her shaking hand and touched hia deeve, 
watching his face as if something in it awed her. 

'^ou loved him!'' She whispered it But Hofain 
heard. 

^ did not know I had loved anything — but I sop- 
poee that has been it His physical perfection at- 
tracted me at first — his extraordinary contrast to Henry. 
It was mere pride in him as an heir and suoeesaor. 
Afterwards it was a beautiful look his young blue eyea 
had. Beautiful seems an unmasculine word for such 
a maaculine lad, but no other word expresses it It 
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was a sort of yaliant brightness and joy in living and 
being friends with the world. I saw it every time he 
came to talk to me. I wished he were my son. I 
even tried to think of him as my son«'' He uttered 
a curions low sound like a sadden groan, ^Vy son 
has been killed." 



When he was about to leave the house and atood in 
the candle-lighted hall he was thinking of numy dark 
things which passed unformedly through hia mind 
and made him move slowly. He was slow in his move- 
ments as the elderly maid servant assisted him to 
put on his overcoat, and he was as slowly drawing on 
his gloves when his eyes — slow also— travelled up the 
staircase and stopped at the first landing, where he 
seemed to see an indefinite heap of something lying. 

^^Am I mistaken or is — something — flying on the 
landing?" he said to the woman. 

The fact that he was impelled to make the inquiiy 
seemed to him part of his abnormal state of mind. 
What affair of his after all were curiously dropped 
bundles upon his hostess' staircase? But — 

^Tlease go and look at it," he added, and the wonuoi 
gave him a troubled look and went up the stairs. 

He himself was only a moment behind her. He 
actually found himself following her as if he were guess- 
ing something. When the maid cried out, he vaguely 
knew what he had been guessing. 

'^Oh!" the woman gasped, bending down. ''It't 
poor little Miss Lawless ! Oh, my lord," wildly after 
a nearer glance, ^^She looks as if she was dead I" 




CHAPTER XIV 

NOW no one will erer know.'' 
Bobin waking from long nnoonaciouflneas 
fonnd her mind saying this before oonacioiia- 
iieM whidi was dear had actually bronj^t her bade to 
die world. 

*^ow no one will ever know — ever." 

She seemed to have been away somewhere in the 
iark for a very long time. She was too tired to try 
to remember what had happened before she began 
to dimb the staircase, whidi grew steeper and longer 
IS she dragged herself from step to step. Bnt in the 
\mdL of her mind there was one particular fact she knew 
irithout trying to remember how she learned it. A 
iheU had fallen somewhere and when it had burst 
Domd was ^^lown to atoms." How big were atoms — 
bow small were they ? Several times when she reached 
diis point she descended into the abyss of blackness and 
Eainted again, though people were doing things to her 
md trying to keep her awake in ways whidi troubled 
ber greatly. Why should they disturb her so when sink- 
ing into blackness was better? 

*^ow no one will ever know." 

She was lying in her bed in her own room. Some one 
bad undressed her. It was a nice room and very quiet 
uid there was only a dim light burning. It was a long 
time before she came back, after one of the descents into 
the Uack abyss, and became slowly aware that Some- 
thing was near her bed. She did not actually see it 
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because at first she could not have lifted or turned her 
ejes. She could only lie stilL But she knew that it 
wafi near her and she wished it were not. At last — 
by degrees it ceased to be a mere thing and evolved 
into a person. It was a man who was holding her 
wrist and watching her quietly and steadily — as if 
he had been doing it for some time. No one else was 
in the room. The people who had been disturbing her 
by doing things had gone away. 

^^ow/' she whispered dragging out word after word, 
^*no one will — ever — ever know.'' But she was not con- 
scious she had said it even in a whisper which could be 
heard. She thought the thing had only passed again 
throu^ her mind. 

^^Donal ! Blown — ^to — atoms/' she said in the same 
way. ^^How small is — an atom?" She was sinking 
into the blackness again when the man dropped her 
wrist quickly and did something to her which broog^ 
her back. 

"Don't!" she moaned. "Please— don't" 

But he would not let her go. 



Perhaps days and nights passed — or perhaps only one 
day and night before she found herself still lying in her 
bed but feeling somehow more awake when she opened 
her eyes and found the same man sitting close to her 
holding her wrist again. 

"I am Dr. Redcliff," he said in a quiet voica 'Toa 
are much better. I want to ask you some questions. I 
will not tire you." 

He began to ask her questions very gently as if he 
did not wish to alarm or disturb her. She had been 
found in a dead faint lying on the landing. She had 
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remained nnoonsdoas for an abnormally long time. 
When she had been brought out of one faint she had 
&Ilen into another and this had happened again and 
again. The indication was that she had been struck 
down by some shock. In examining her he had found 
that she wbs underweight He wished to discover if 
she had been secretly working too late at ni^t in her 
deep interest in what she was doing. What exactly 
had her diet been? SEad she taken enough exercise 
in the open air? How had she slept? The Duchess 
was seriously anxious. 

They were the questions doctors always asked people 
exce^ that he seemed more desirous of being sure of 
die amount of exercise she had taken than about any- 
thing else. He was specially interested in the times 
wbea she had been in the country. She was obliged 
to tell him she had always been alone. He thou^t it 
would have been better if she had had some companion. 
Onoe when he was asking her about her visits to Mrs. 
Bennett's cottage the blackness almost engulfed her 
again. But he was watching her very closely and per-^ 
haps seeing her turn white — gave her some stimulant in 
time. He had a clever face which was not unkind, 
but she wished that it had not had such a keenly watch- 
ful look. More than once the watchfulness tired her 
and she dosed her eyes because she did not want him 
to look into them — as if he were asking questions which 
were not altogether doctors' questions. 

When he left her and went downstairs to talk to the 
Duchess he asked a good many quiet questions again^ 
He was a man whose intense interest in his professicm 
did not confine itself whoUy to its scientific aspect. 
An extraordinarily beautiful child swooning into death 
not a mere pathological incident to him. And he 
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knew many strange things brou^t about by die ab- 
nonnal conditions of war. He himself was conacioiu 
of being overstrung with the rest of a tormented world 

He knew of Mrs. Gareth-Lawless and he had beaid 
more stories of her household, her loveliness and Lord 
Coombe than he had time to remember. He had, of 
course, heard the unsavoury rumours of the child who 
was being brought up for some nefarious object. As 
he knew Lord Coombe rather well he did not believe 
stories about him which went beyond a certain limit 
Not until he had talked to the Duchess for some time 
did he discover that the hard-smitten child lying half- 
lifeless in her bed was the very young heroine of the 
quite favourite scandal. The knowledge gave him furi- 
ously to think. It was Coombe who had interested the 
Duchess in her. The Duchess had no doubt taken 
her under her protection for generously benign reasons. 
He pursued his questioning delicately. 

^^as she had any young friends? She seems to 
have taken her walks alone and even to have gone into 
the country by herself." 

''The life of the young people in its ordinary sense 
of companionship and amusement has been stopped by 
the War. There may be some who go on in the old 
way but she has not been one of them," the Duchess 
said. 

''Visits to old women in remote country places are not 
stimulating enough. Has she had no companions f 

"I tried — " said the Duchess wearily. She was 
rather pale herself. "The news of the Sarajevo tragedy 
arrived on the day I gave a small dance for her — to 
bring some yoimg people together." Her waxen pallor 
became even more manifest. "How they danced P 
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dtt said ipvoefully. ^'What living things they were! 

OkP the exdimatian broke forth at a snddeidy over- 

lAidiiiiiig memory. "The beautiful boy — the ^lendid 

\ad ^wlio was blown to atoms — ^the news came only 

ynterdmy — ^was there dancing with the rest !'' 

Dr. Reddiff leaned forward sli^tly. 

^o hear that any boy has been blown to atoms is a 

hidKMDia tiiingy'' he said. ^^Who brou^t the news? 

Was MiflB Lawless in the room when it was brou^t T' 

^ think so thoo^ I am not sure. She comes in 

and goes out very quietly. I am afraid I forgot every- 

duBg else. The shock was a great one. My old friend 

Lord Coombe broo^t the news. The boy would have 

snooeeded him. We hear again and again of great 

f^— i1mi> bec(nning extinct The house of Coombe has 

aoi been prolific. The War has taken its tolL Donal 

Mjur was the last of them. One has felt as though 

it was of great importance that — ^that a thing like that 

shoold be carried on.'' She began to speak in a half- 

mnnbed introspective way. ^'What does it matter 

really t Only one boy of thousands — perhaps hundreds 

of thousands before it is over? But — ^Imt it's the 

youngness — the power — ^the potential meaning — ^wasted 

—torn — scattered in fragments." She stopped and sat 

<pite stilly gadng before her as though into space. 

^She is very young. She has been absorbed in war 
voik and living in a highly charged atmosphere for 
KQe time." Dr. Beddiff said presently, 'If she knew 
die poor lad — ^" 

''She did not really know him well, though they had 
^ as diildren. They danced together that ni^t 
^ aat and talked in the conservatory. But she never 
itw him again," the Duchess explained. 
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^^It might have been too mnchy even if she did not 
know him well. We must keep her quiet/' said Dr. 
Redcliff. 

Very shortly afterwards he rose and went away. 

An hour later he was sitting in a room at Coombe 
House alone with Lord Coombe. It was the room in 
which Mademoiselle Vall6 had found his lordship on 
the night of Robin's disappearance. No one knew now 
where Mademoiselle was or if she were still aliva 
She had been living with her old parents in a serene 
Belgian village which had been destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. Black tales had been told of which Bobin had 
been allowed to hear nothing. She had been protected 
in many ways. 

Though they had not been intimates the two men 
knew each other well. To each individually the type 
of the other was one he could understand. It 
plain to Lord Coombe that Bedcliff foimd his 
of rather special interest, which he felt was scavoely 
to be wondered at As he himself had seen the too 
slender prostrate figure and the bloodless small face 
with its curtain of lashes lying too heavily close to the 
cold cheeky he had realised that their helpless beauty 
alone was enough to arrest more than ordinary atr 
tention. She had, as the woman had cried out, looked 
as if she were dead, and dead loveliness is a reaching 
power. 

Dr. Bedel iff spoke of her thoughtfully and with a 
certain gentleness. He at first included her with 
many other girls, the changes in whose methods of life 
he had been observing. 

^'The closed gates in their paths are suddenly thrown 
open for them because no one has to lock and unlock 
them," he said. ^^It produces curious effects. The 
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li^tminded ones take advantage of the fact and find 
dangenma amusement in it sometimes. The serious 
onea go about the work they have taken in hand* Miss 
Lawless is, I gather, one of the tKinlring and feeling 
ODea and has gone about a great deaL" 

'^es. The Duchess has tried to save her from her 
own ardour, but perhaps she has worked too steadily." 

'^as the Duchess always known where she has gone 
and what people she has seen?" 

^That would have been impossible. She wished her 
to feel free and if we had not wished it, one can see 
that it would not have been possible to stand guard over 
Iier. Neither was it necessary." 

Bat he b^an to listen with special attention. There 
awakened in his mind the consciousness that he was 
being asked questions which suggested an object The 
next one added to his awakening sense of the thing. 

^^er exercise and holidays were always taken alone t^ 
BedcUffsaid. 

^The Duchess believed so." 

^She has evidently been living under a poignant 
flirmin and some ghastly shock has struck her down. I 
think she must have been in the room when you brou^t 
tibe news of young Muir's terrible death." 

''8he was," said Ckxxnbe. ''I saw her and then for- 
got. 

*T[ thought so," Reddiff went on. "She cried out 
several times, ^lown to atoms — atoms ! Donal !' She 
was not conscious of the cries." 

^Are you sure she said ^Donal' ?" Coombe asked. 

^'Quite sure. It was that which set me thinking. I 
have thought a great deal. She has touched me hor- 
ribly. The mere sight of her was enough. There ia 
desolation in her childlikeness." 
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Lord Coombe sat extremely still. The room wis 
very silent till Bedcliff went on in dropped voiee. 

^^There was another thing she said. She whispered 
it brokenly word by word. She did not know that, 
either. She whispered, ^Now — ^no one — will ever — 
know — ever.' " 

Lord Coombe still sat silent. What he was ti>i«lriTig 
could not be read in his face but being a man of 
astute perception and used to the study of faces Dr. 
Beddiff knew that suddenly some startling thou^t had 
leaped within him. 

^^You were right to come to me,'' he said. ''What is 
it you — suspect?" 

That Dr. Redcliff was almost unbearably moved was 
manifest. He was not a man of surface emotions bat 
his face actually twitched and he hastily gulped some- 
thing down. 

'^She is a heartbreakingly beautiful thing/' he said 
'^She has been left — ^through sheer kindness — ^in her 
own young hands. They were too young — and these 
are hours of cataclysm. She knows nothing. She 
does not know that— she will probably have a child.'' 



CHAPTER XV 

TEE swiftneas of the prooess by ^liiich the glowing 
little Mias Lawless, at whom people had found 
themselTSB involantarily looking so oft^i, 
dianged from a rose of a girl into something strangely 
like a small waxen image which walked, called f ordi 
frequent startled comment. She was glanced at eiren 
oftcmer than ever. 

'^ she going into galloping consomption! Her 
little diin has grown quite pointed and her eyes are 
aetoally frightening/' was an early observation. But 
girls who are going into galloping consumption cou^ 
md look hectic and are weaker day by day and she had 
M> cough, nor was she hectic and, though it was known 
diat Dr. Reddiff saw her frequently, she insisted that 
die was not ill and b^ged the Dndiess to let her go on 
with her work. 

^ut the done-for woe in her face is inexplicable — in 
a girl who has had no love affairs and has not even 
known any one who could have flirted with her and 
ridden away. The little thing's done for. It cries out 
aloud. I can't bear to look at her^" one woman pro- 
tested. 

^^ shall send her away if she does not improve," the 
Duchess said. ^She shall go to some remote place in 
the Highlands and she shall not be allowed to remember 
that there is a war in the world. If I can manage to 
send her old nurse Dowie with her she will stand guard 
ever her like an old shepherd." 
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She also had been struck by the look ^ioh had been 
spoken of as '^done-for." Girls did not look like that 
for any oanunon reason. She asked herself questions 
and with great care sat on foot a gradual and delicate 
cross-examination of Robin herself. But she discovered 
no reason conunon or uncommon for the thing she rec- 
ognised each time she lodged at her. It was inevitable 
that she should talk to Lord Coombe but she met in 
him a sort of barrier. She could not avoid seeing 
that he was preoccupied. She remotely felt that he 
was turning over in his mind something which pre- 
cluded the possibility of his giving attention to other 
questions. 

^'I almost feel as if your interest in her had lapsed,'' 
she said at last 

"No. It has taken a — ^an entirely new form/* was 
his answer. 

It was when his glance encountered hers after he 
said this that each regarded the other with a slow grow- 
ing anxiousness. Something came to life in each pair 
of eyes and it was something disturbed and reluctant. 
The Duchess spoke first. 

"She has had no companions/' she said painfully. 
"The War put an end to what I thought I might do for 
her. There has been nobody.'* 

"At present it is a curious fact that in one sense we 
know very little of each other's lives," he answered. 
"The old leisurely habit of observing details no longer 
exists. As Eedcliff said in speaking of her — and 
girls generally — all the gates are thrown wide open.'' 

The Duchess was very silent for a space before she 
made her reply. 

"Yes." 
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^' Yon do not know her mother !" 

''Two weeks ago she gave me something to refieet on. 
Her feeling for her daughter is that of a pretty cat^ 
like woman for something enragingly younger than her* 
tel£ She always resented her. She was infuriated 
hy joor interest in her. She said to me one after^ 
noon, T. hope the Duchess is still pleased with her 
eooipanion« I saw her to-day in Bond Street and she 
looked like a housemaid I onoe had to dismiss rather 
suddenly. I am glad she is in her grace's house and 
noi in mine.' " 

After a few seconds — 

"I am ^d she is in my house and not in hers/' the 
Dndiess said. 

''After I had spoken to her at some length and she 
had quite lost her temper, she added Tou evidently 
don't know that she has been meeting Donal Muir. 
He told me so himself at the Erwyn's. I aaked him if 
he had seen her since the dance and he owned that 
be had — and then was cross at himself ior making the 
dip. I did not ask him how often he had met her. He 
would not have told me. But if he met her once he 
met her as often as he chose.' She was not lying when 
she said it I know her. I have been thinking con- 
stantly ever since." There was a brief silence between 
them; then he proceeded. 'Ilobin worshipped him 
when she was a mere baby. They were very beautiful 
together on the night of the dance. She fainted on the 
stairway after hearing of his death. She had been 
crawling up to hide herself in her room, poor child ! It 
is one of the tragedies. Perhaps you and I together — " 

The Duchess was seeing again the two who had come 
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forth shining from the oonsenratory. She continued 
to see them as Lord Coombe went on speaking, telling 
her what Dr. Bedcliff had told him. 



On her part Bobin scarcely understood anything 
which was happening because nothing seemed to matter. 
On the morning when the Duchess told her that Dr. 
Bedcliff wished to see her alone that fact mattered as 
little as the rest. She was indifferently oonscious that 
the Duchess regarded her in an anxious kind way, but if 
she had been unkind instead of kind that would haye 
meant nothing. There was only room for one thing 
in the world. She wondered sometimes if she were 
really dead — as Donal was — and did not know she was 
so. Perhaps after people died they walked about as she 
did and did not understand that others could not see 
them and they were not alive. But if she were dead 
she would surely see Donal. 

Before she went to Dr. Bedcliff the Duchess took 
her hand and held it closely in both her own^ She 
looked at her with » curious sort of pitifulness — as if 
she were sorry. 

"My poor child," she said. **What8oever he tells 
you don't be frightened. Don't think you are without 
friends. I will take care of you." 

"Thank you," she said. "I don't think anything 
would frighten me. Nothing seems frightening — 
now." After which she went into the room where Dr. 
Bedcliff was waiting for her. 



The Duchess sat alone and thou^t deeply. What 
she thought of chiefly was the Head of the House of 
Coombe. She had always known that more than prob- 
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aUy liis attitade towards a circamstaDoe of this sort 
would not even remotely approach in likeness that 
of other people. His point of view would detadi it- 
self from ordinary theories of moralities and immorali- 
ties. He would see with singular clearness all sides 
of the incident. He would not be indignant, or annoyed 
or embarrassed. He had had an interest in Robin 
as a creature representing peculiar loveliness and un* 
defended potentialities. Sometimes she had felt that 
this had even verged on a tenderness of which he was 
himself remotely^ if at all, conscious. Concerning the 
boy Donal she had realised that he felt something 
stronger and deeper than any words of his own had at 
any time expressed. He had believed fine things of 
him and had watdied him silently. He had wished he 
had been his own flesh and blood. Perhaps he had 
always felt a longing for a son who mi^t have been his 
companion as well as his successor. Who knew whether 
a thwarted paternal instinct might not now be giving 
him such thinking to do as he might have done if Donal 
Muir had been the son of his body — dead on the battle- 
field but leaving behind him something to be gravely 
considered? What would a man think — what would 
a man do under such circumstances ? 

**OiM mi^t imagine what some men would do — ^but it 
would depend entirely upon the type," she thought. 
^'What he will do will be different It might seem 
oold; it might be merely judicial — ^but it might be 
surprising." 

She was quite haunted by the haggard look of his face 
aa he had exclaimed: 

^ wish to God I had known him better t I wish to 
God I had talked to him more I" 

What he had done this morning was to go to Mersham 
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Wood to see Mrs. Bennett There were things it mi^t 
be possible to learn by amiable and carefully con- 
sidered expression of interest in her loss and loneliness. 
Concerning such things as she did not already know 
she would learn nothing from his conyersation, but 
concerning such things as she had become aware of he 
would learn everything without alarming her. 

'^If those unhappy children met at her cottage and 
wandered about in Mersham Wood together the tragedy 
is imderstandable.'' 

The Duchess' thinking ended pityingly because just 
at this time it was that Robin opened the door and 
stood looking at her. 

It seemed as though Dr. ReddifiF must have taUnd 
to her for a long time. But she had on her small hat 
and coat and what the Duchess seemed chiefly to see was 
the wide darkness of her eyes set in a face suddenly 
pinched, small and snow white. She looked like a 
starved baby. 

'Tlease/' she said with her hands clasped against 
her chest, "please — ^may I go to Mersham Wood ?** 

"To — Mersham Wood," the Duchess felt aghast — and 
then suddenly a flood of thought rushed upon her. 

"It is not very far," the little gasping voice uttered. 
"I must go, please! Oh I I must I Just — to Mer- 
sham Wood !" 

Something almost uncontrollable rose in the Dudiesa' 
throat 

"Child," she said. "Come here !" 

Bobin went to her — oh, poor little soul! — ^in utter 
obedience. As she drew close to her she went down npcm 
her knees holding up her hands like a litde nun at 
prayer. 
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'^Please let me go/' she said again. ^^Only to Mer- 
aliam Wood'' 

^Stay here, my poor child and talk to me," the 
Dodiefls said. '^The time has oome when you must talk 
to some one." 

'*When I come back — ^I will try. I — I want to ask — 
the Wood," said Bobin. She cau^t at a fold of the 
Duchess' dress and went on rapidly. 

^t is not far. Dr. Beddiff said I mi^t ga Mrs. 
Bennett is there. She loves me." 

"Are you going to talk to Mrs. Bennett ?" 

"No! No! No! No! Not to any one in the world." 

Hapless young creatures in her plight must always 
be touching, but her touchingness was indescribable — 
almost unendurable to the ripe aged woman of the world 
who watched and heard her. It was as if she knew 
nothing of the meaning of things — as if some little 
spirit had been torn from heaven and flung down upon 
die dark earth. One felt that one must weep aloud 
over the exquisite incomprehensible remoteness of her. 
And it was so awfully plain that there was some tragic 
connection with the Wood and that her whole soul cried 
oat to it And she would not speak to any one in the 
world. Such things had been known. Was the child's 
brain wavering! Why not? All the world was mad 
was the older woman's thought, and she herself after 
all the years, had for this moment no sense of balance 
and felt as if all old reasons for things had been swept 
away. 

'^If you will come back," she said. ^'I will let you 

After the poor child had gone there formulated itself 
in her mind the thou^t that if Lord Coombe and Mrs. 
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Beimett met her together some clarity mig^t be reached* 
But then again she said to herself, ^'Oh whgr^ after all, 
should she be asked questions t What can it matter to 
the rest of the woeful world if she hides it forever in 
her heart !" 

And she sat with drooped head knowing that she 
was tired of living because some things were so helpleaa. 



CHAPTER XVI 

TEE Wood was gradually growing darker* It 
had been almost brilliant during a part of the 
afternoon because the bareness of the branohea 
let in the wintry sun. There were no leaves to keep it 
oat and there had been a rare^ chill blue sky. All 
seemed cold blue sky where it was not brown or sodden 
yellow fern and moss. The trunks of the trees looked 
stark and the tall, slender white stems of the birches 
stood out here and there among the darker growth like 
gfaoets who were sentinels. It was always a silent place 
and now its stillness seemed even added to by the one 
sound which broke it — ^the sound of sobbing— sobbing 
— sobbing. 

It had been going on for some time. There had 
Steven through the narrow trodden pathway a dark 
slight figure and this had dropped upon the ground 
under a large tree which was one of a group whose 
branches had made a few months ago a canopy of 
green where birds had built nests and where one ni^t- 
rngale had sung night after night to the moon. 

Later — Robin had said to herself — she would go 
to the cottage, and she would sit upon the hearth and lay 
her head on Mrs. Bennett's knee and they would ding 
together and sob and talk of the battlefields and the 
boys lying dead there. But she had no thought of 
saying any other thing to her, because there was noth- 
ing left to say. She had said nothing to Dr. Reddiff ; 
she had only sat listening to him and feeling her eyes 
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widening as ehe tried to follow and understand what 
be was saying in such a grave, low-toned cautious way — 
as if he himself were almost afraid as he went on. 
What he said would once have been strange and wonder- 
f uly but now it was not, because wonder had gone ont 
o£ the world. She only seemed to sit stunned befoie 
the feeling that now the dream was not a sacred aeoret 
any longer and there grew within her, as she heard, a 
wild longing to fly to the Wood as if it were a living 
human thing who would hear her and understand — u 
if it would be like arms enclosing her. Something 
would be there listening and she could talk to it and 
ask it what to do. 

She had spoken to it as she sti^gered down the path — 
she had cried out to it with wild broken words, and then 
when she heard nothing she had fallen down upon the 
earth and the sobbing — sobbing — ^had begun. 

"Donal !" she said. "Donal !" And again, "Donal l** 
over and over. But nothing answered, for even that 
which had be^i Donal — ^with the heavenly laugh and 
the blue in his gay eyes and the fine, long smooth hands 
— ^had been blown to fragments in a field somewhere-^ 
and there was nothing anywhere. 

« « « « * 

She had heard no footsteps and she was sobbing still 
when a voice spoke at her side — the voice of some one 
standing near. 

"It is Donal you want, poor child — no one else," it 
said. 

That it should be this voice — ^Lord Coombe's t And 
that aTnazing as it was to hear it, she was not amased 
and did not care ! Her sobbing ceased so far as sobbing 
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ean oeaae on fall flow. She lay still bu^ for low abud- 
dering breaths. 

^T, have come because it is Donal," he said, '^on 
told me onoe that you had always hated me. Hatredr is 
uaeleaB now. Don't feel it." 

But she did not answer. 

^TTou probably will not believe anything I say. Well 
I must speak to you whether you believe me or not" 

She lay still and he himself was silent. His voioe 
seemed to be a sudden thing when he spoke. 

'^ loved him too. I found it out the morning I saw 
him march away." 

He had seen him ! Since she had looked at his beauti- 
ful face this man had looked at it I 

'^ou !" She sat up on the earth and gazed, swaying. 
So he knew he could go on. 

'1 wanted a son. I once lay on the moss in a wood 
and sobbed as you have sobbed. She was killed too." 

But Bobin was thinking only of Donal. 

**What — ^was his face like? Did you — see him 
near?" 

^^Quitenear. I stood on the street I followed. He 
did not see me. He saw nothing." 

The sobbing broke forth again. 

^T)id — did his eyes look as if he had been crying? 
He did cry— he did 1" 

The Head of the House of Coombe showed no 
muscular facial sign of emotion and stood stiffly stilL 
But what was this which leaped scalding to his glazed 
eyes and felt hot ? 

^TTes," he answered huskily. *T! saw— even as he 
marched past — that his eyes were heavy and had cir* 
des round them. There were other eyes like his — some 
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were boys' eyes and some were the eyes of meiL TImj 
held their heads up— but they had all said HSood-bye* — 
as he had." 

The Wood echoed to a sound which was a heart- 
wrong wail and she dropped forward on the moss again 
and lay there. 

''He said, 'Oh, let ns cry — together — together! Oh 
little— lovely love' 1" 

She who would have borne torment rather than betray 
the secret of the dream, now that it could no longer be a 
secret lay reft of all but memoriefb and the wild long- 
ing to hold to her breast some shred which was her own. 
He let her wail, but when her wailing ceased helplessly 
he bent over her. 

"Listen to me," he said. 'If Donal were here he 
would tell you to listen. You are a child. You are 
too young to know what has come upon yoi^^ 
both." 

She did not speak. 

'^You were both too young — and you were driven by 
fate. If he had been more than a boy — and if he had 
not been in a frenzy — ^he would have remembered. He 
would have thought — ^" 

Yes — ^yes! She knew how young! But oh, what 
mattered youth — or thought — or remembering! Her 
small band beat in soft impatience on the ground. 

He was — strangely — on one knee beside her, his 
head bent dose, and in his voice there was a new strong 
insistence — as if he would not let her alone — Oh I 
Donal ! Donal ! 

''He would have remembered — that he might leave a 
child 1" 

His voice was almost hard. She did not know that in 
his mind was a memory which now in secret broke him 
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memory of a belief which was a thing he had held 
as a gift — a certain faith in a clear jonng hi^mees and 
strength of body and soul in this one scion of his hoose^ 
which even in youth's madness would have remembered. 
If the lad had been his own son he might have felt 
something of the same pang. 

His words brought back what she had heard Bed« 
diflF say to her earlier in the day — ^the thing which had 
only struck her again to the earth* 

**It — ^will have — ^no father/' she shuddered. "There 
is not even a grave." 

He put his hand on her shoulder — ^he even tried to 
foree her to lift her head. 

^t mud have a father," he said, harshly. "Look at 
me. It mu^." 

Stupefied and lost to all things as she was, she heard 
something in his harshness she could not understand 
and was startled by. Her small starved face stared at 
him piteously. There was no one but herself left in the 
world. 

'*There is no time — *^ he broke forth. 

'^e said so too/' she cried out "There was no 
time!" 

'^ut he should have remraibered," the harsh voice 
revealed more than he knew. "He could have given his 
diild all that life holds that men call happiness. How 
eoold even a lad forget I He loved you — ^you loved 
him. If he had married you — " 

He stopped in the midst of the words. The little 
starved face stared at him with a kind of awfulness of 
woa She spoke as if she scarcdy knew the words she 
uttered, and not, he saw, in the least as if she were 
defending herself — or as if she cared whether he be- 
lieved her or not — or as if it mattered. 
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'^Did you — ^think we were — not married f the words 
dragged out 

Something turned over in his sida He had heard 
It said that hearts did such things. It turned — be- 
cause she did not care. She knew what love and 
death were — ^what they were — not merely what thoy 
were called — and life and shame and loss meant noth- 
ing. 

^^Do you know what you are saying?" he heard the 
harshness of his voice break. 'Tor Qod's sake, child, 
let me hear the trutL" 

She did not even care then and only put her childiflh 
elbows on her knees and her face in her hands and wept 
and wept. 

"There was — ^no time," she said. "Every day he 
said it. He knew — ^he knew. Before he was killed he 
wanted something that was his own. It was our bocioL 
I^wanted to keep it his secret till I died." 

"Where/' he spoke low and tensely, 'Seere yoa mar- 
ried?" 

^T, do not know. It was a little house in a poor 
crowded street. Donal took me. Suddenly we were 
frightened because we thought he Mras to go away in 
three days. A yoimg chaplain who was going away too 
was his friend. He had just been married himself. 
He did it because he was sorry for us. There was no 
time. His wife lent me a ring. They were young too 
and they were sorry." 

*'What was the man's name ?" 

^'I can't remember. I was trembling all the timei 
I knew nothing. That was like a dream too. It waa 
all a dream." 

"You do not remember?" he persisted. "You 
married — and have no proof." 
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'^e eame away so qaiokly. Donal held me in liia 
um in the cab becaoBe I trembled. Donal knovr. 
Donal knew eveiything." 

He waa a man who had liyed throng tragedy but 
diat had been long ago. Since then he had only known 
llie thin^ of the world. He had seen strog^es and 
tricks and paltiy craftiness. He had known of women 
ean^t in traps of folly and passion and weakness and 
kad learned how terror tanght them to lie and shift 
and even show abnormal devemess. Above all he knew 
exactly what the world would say if a poor wretch of a 
girl told a story like this of a yonngster like Donal — 
when he was no longer on earth to refute it. 

And yet if these wild things were true, here in a 
wintry wood she sat a desolate and undefended thing — 
with but one thought And in that which was most 
lemote in his being he was conscious that he was for 
the moment relieved because even worldly wisdom was 
not strong enough to overcome his desire to believe in 
a certain thing which was — ^that the boy would have 
played fair even vrhen his brain whirled and all his 
fieroe youth beset him. 

Aa he regarded her he saw that it would be diffiooH 
to reach her mind which was so torn and stunned. But 
by some method he must reach it 

^ou must answer all the questions I ask," he said. 
"It is for Donal's sake/' 

She did not lift her face and made no protest 

He began to ask such questions as a sane man would 
know must be answered clearly and as he heard her reply 
to each he gradually reached the realisation of what 
her empty-handed, naked helplessness oonfrcmted. 
That he himself comprehended what no outsider would, 
waa due to his memories of heart-wrung hours^ cf 
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dajB and nights when he too had been unable to think 
quite sanelj or to reaaon with a nonnal brain. Youth ia 
a romorselefis master. He oould see the tempest of it 
all — the hours of heaven — and the glimpses of heU'a 
seif— on whose brink the two had stood clinging breast 
te bieast With subtle carefulness he slowly gleaned 
it alL He followed the rising of the tide which at 
first had borne them along unquestioning. They had 
not even, asked where they were going because the way 
led through young paradise. Then terror had awakened 
themu The^re had come to them the news of death day 
after day — ^lads they knew and had seen lau^ung a 
few weeks before — Halwyn, Meredith, Jack or Hany 
or PhiL A false rumour of a sudden order to the Front 
and they had stood and gazed into each other's eyes in a 
fateful hour. Bobin did not know of the picture her 
disjointed, sobbed-forth sentences and words made 
dear. Coombe could see the lad as he stood before her 
in this very Wood and then went slowly down upon his 
knees and kissed her small feet in the moss as he made 
his prayer. There had been something rarely beauti- 
ful in the ecstasy of his tenderness — and she had given 
herself as a flower gives itself to be gathered. She 
seamed to have seen nothing, noted nothing, on the morn- 
ing of the mad marriage, but Donal, who held her trem- 
bling in his arms as they drove through the crowded 
streets in the shabby neighbourhood she had 
never seen before, to the house crowded between 
others all like itself. She had actually not heard the 
young chaplain's name in her shyness and tremor. 
He would scarcely have been an entity but 
for the one moving fact that he himself had 
just hastily married a girl he adored and must leave, 
and so sympathised and understood the stress of their 
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hour. On their way home they had been afnuil ef 
ehanoe reoognition and had tried to shield themselTeB fcy 
sitting aa far back as possible in the oab. 

'1 ocrald not think. I could not see. It iras all 
fri^tening — and nnreal.'' 

She had not dreamed of asking questions. Bmal 
had taken care of her and tried to help her to be lots 
afraid of seeing people who mi^t recognise her. She 
had tilted her hat over her face and worn a TeiL She 
had gone home to Eaton Square — and then in the 
afternoon to the cottage at Mersham Wood. 

They had not written letters to each other. BolnB 
had been afraid and they had met aliDOst 
every day. Once Lord Coombe thought hJTwwIf 
on the track of some clue when she toudied 
vaguely on some paper Donal had meant to send her 
and had perhaps forgotten in the haste and pressure ef 
the last few hours because his orders had been eo sad- 
den. But there was no trace. There had been some- 
thing he wished her to have. But if this had meant 
tfiat his brain had by chance cleared to sane reaadniBg 
and he had, for a few moments touched earth and in- 
tended to send her some proof which would be protoe- 
tion if she needed it — the moment had been too late and, 
at the last, action had proved impossible. And Death 
had come so soon. It was as though a tornado had 
swept him out of her arms and dashed him broken to 
earth. And she was left with nothing because she asked 
nothing — wanted nothing. 

The obviousness of this^ when he had ended his qiies* 
tioning and exhausted his resources, was a staggering 
thing. 

'1)o you know," he said grimly, after it was all ever, 

-that no one will believe you f 
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'^Donal knew/' ahe aaicL ^'There is no one — no one 
else." 

''You mean that there is no one whose belief or dis- 
belief would affect you?" 

The Wood was growing darker still and ahe had 
ceased crying and sat still like a small ^ost in the dim 
light. 

''There never was any one but Donal, you know,'' 
she said. To all the rest of the world she was as a 
creature utterly unawake and to a man who was of the 
world and who had lived a long life in it the contem- 
plation of her was a strange and baffling thing. 

"You do not ask whether Z believe you ?" he spoke 
quite low. 

The silence of the darkening wood was unearthly 
and her dropped word scarcely stirred it. 

"No," She had never even thou^t of itb 

He himself was inwardly shaken by his own feeling. 

"I will believe you if — you will believe me," was 
what he said, a singular sharp new desire impelling 
hiuL 

She merely lifted her face a little so that her eyes 
rested upon him. 

"Because of this tragic thing you must believe me. 
It will be necessary that you should. What you have 
thou^t of me with regard to your mother is not true. 
You believed it because the world did. Denial on my 
part would merely have called forth laughter. Why 
not? When a man who has money and power takes 
charge of a pretty, penniless woman and pays her biUsi 
the pose of Joseph or Galahad is not a good one for hioL 
My statement would no more have been believed than 
yours will be believed if you can produce no proof. 
What you say is what any girl might aay in your 
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dikmma, what I ahoold ha^e said would have been wimi 
any man mi^t have said. But — ^I believe yotu Do 
joa believe me t" 

She did not understand why suddenly — ^thoo^ lan- 
guidly — she knew that he was telling her a thing which 
was true. It was no longer of oonseqnenoe but die 
knew it And if it was tme all she had hated him for 
80 kmg had been founded on nothing. He had not been 
bad — he had only looked bad and that he could not 
help. But what did that matter, either! She could 
not feel even sorry. 

^ will — try/^ she answered. 

It was no use as yet, he saw. What he was trying to 
deal with was in a new Dimension. 

He held out his hands and helped her to her feet 

''The Wood is growing very dark,'' he said. ''We 
must go. I will take you to Mrs. Bennett's and yon 
can spend the ni^t widi her." 

The Wood was growing dark indeed. He was obliged 
to guide her throu^ the closeness of the undergrowth. 
They threaded their way along the narrow path and 
die shadows seemed to dose in behind them. Before 
they reached the end which would have led them out 
into the open he put his hand on her shoulder and held 
her bade 

^In this Wood— even now — ^there is Something isiiidi 
■rast be saved from suffering. It is helpless — ^it is 
Uamdess. It is not you — it is not DonaL God help 
it'' 

He spdce steadily but strangely and his voice wae so 
low that it was almost a whisper — ^though it was not one. 
For the first time she felt something stir in her stunned 
mind — as if thou^t were wakening — ^fear — a vague 
quaking. Her wan small face began to wonder and in 
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tho dark roundneflB of lier e jes a qaestioa was to be seeu 
like a drowned thing slowly riBing from the deepe of a 
podL But she asked no question. She only waited a 
few moments and let him look at her until, she said at 
lasl in a voice as near a whisper as his own. 
*fl — ^will believe you/* 




CHAPTER XVn 

Y "^r E was alone with the Docheas. The doon wave 

I I doaed, and the world shut out by her own oidar. 

^ "^^ She leaned against the high baok of her dbftir, 

iratdiiBg him intently as she listened. He waDoBd 

dor^vly up and down the room with long paoea. He 

bad been doing it for some time and he had told Inr 

from beginning to end the singular story of what had 

happened when he found Bobin lying face downward 

on the moss in Mersham Wood. 

This is what he was saying in a low, steady voioe. 
^She had not onoe thought of what most wmnen 
would have thought of before anything else. If I were 
speaking to another person than yourself I should aay 
that she was too ignorant of the world. To you I will 
aay that she is not merely a girl — she is the imeartUy 
luckless embodiment of the pure spirit o£ Love. She 
knew only worship and the rapt giving of gifts. Her 
nnearthliness made him forget earth himself. Fofly 
and madness of course ! Incredible madness — it would 
aeem to most people — a decently intelligent lad loeing his 
head wholly and not regaining his senses until it was 
too late to act sanely. But perhaps not quite inorediUe 
to you and me. There must have been days whiA 
seemed to him — ^and lads like him — ^like the last hours 
of a condemned man. In the midst of love and tearror 
and the agony of farewells — ^what time was ikere f»r 

'7ou heUeve her t" the DudieBs said. 
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^'Yes/' impersonally. ^^In spite of the irorldy the 
flesh and the deviL I also know that no one else wilL 
To most people her story will seem a thing trumped 
up out of a fourth rate novel. The law will not listen 
to it You will — ^when you see her unawakened face." 

'^I have seen it/' was the Duchess' interpolation. 
^'I saw it when she went upon her knees and prayed 
that I would let her go to Mersham Wood. There 
was something inexplicable in her remoteness from 
fear and shame. She was only woe's self. I did not 
comprehend. I was merely a baffled old woman of 
the world. Now I begin to see. I believe her as 
you do. The world and the law will laugh at us be- 
cause we have none of the accepted reasons for our be- 
lief. But I believe her as you do— absurd aa it will 
seem to others." 

^7eSy it will seem absurd/' Coombe said slowly pac- 
ing. **But here she is — and here we are !" 

'^What do you see before us ?" she asked of his deep 
thought. 

^'I see a helpless girl in a dark plight. As far as 
knowledge of how to defend herself goes, she is as 
powerless as a child fresh from a nursery. She lives 
among people with observing eyes already noting the 
change in her piteous face. Her place in your house 
makes her a centre of attention. The observation of 
her beauty and happiness has been good-natured so far. 
The observation will continue, but in time its character 
will change. I see that before anything else." 

^^t is the first thing to be considered/' she answered. 

^The next — " she paused and thought seriously^ ^Hb 
her mother. Perhaps Mrs. Oareth-Lawless has sharp 
eyes. She said to you something rather vulgarly hid* 
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eoQs about being glad her daughter was in mj house 
and not in hers.'' 

^^er last words to Bohin were to warn her not to 
eone to her for refuge 'if she got herself into a mess.' 
She is in what Mrs. Gareth-Lawless would call ^a 
mess.'" 

'^t is what a good many people would call it," the 
Duchess said. ''And she does not even know that 
bear tragedy would express itself in a mere vulgar col- 
loquialism with a modem snigger in it* Presently, 
poor child, when she awakens a little more she will 
begin to go about looking like a little saint Do you 
see that— as I do V^ 

She thought he did and that he was moved by it 
though he did not say so, 

''I am thinking first of her mother. Mrs. Gareth- 
Lawless must see and hear nothing. She is not a crim- 
inal or malignant creature, but her light malice is ca- 
pable of playing flimsily with any atrocity. She has 
not brain enough to know that she can be atrocious. 
Sobin can be protected only if she is shut out of the 
whole affair. She was simply speaking the truth when 
she warned the girl not to come to her in case of need.'' 

'7or a little longer I can keep her here," the 
Duchess said. "As she looks ill it will not be un- 
Batural that the doctor should advise me to send her 
away from London. It is not possible to remember 
anything long in the life we live now. She will be 
foigotten in a week. That part of it will be simple." 

'TTes," he answered. "Yes." 

He paced the length of the room twice — three times 
and said nothing. She watched him as he walked and 
she knew he was going to say more. She also vrondered 
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what onriotis thing it might be. She had said to henelf 
that what he said and did would be entirely detached 
from ordinary or archaic views. Also she hietd gueased 
that it might be extraordinary — periiaps as extraordi- 
nary as his long intimacy with Mrs. Gkuieth-Lawlees. 
Was there a possibility that he was going to ezpren 
himself now ? 

'^ut that is not all/' he said at last and he ended his 
pondering walk by coming nearer to her. He sat down 
and touched the newspapers lying on the table. 

'TTou have been poring over these/* he said, ''and I 
have been doing the same thing. I have also been talk- 
ing to the people who know things and to those who 
ought to know them but don't. Just now the news is 
worse each day. In the midst of the roar and thunder 
of cataclysms to talk about a mere girl *m trouble' 
appears disproportionate. But because our world seems 
crumbling to pieces about us she assumes proportions 
of her own. I was bom of the old obstinate passions of 
belief in certain established things and in their way they 
have had their will of me. Lately it has forced itself 
upon me that I am not as modem as I have professed to 
be. The new life has gripped me, but the old has not 
let me go. There are things I cannot bear to see lost 
forever without a struggle." 

"Such as — '' she said it very low. 

"I conceal things from myself/' he answered, *Trat 
they rise and confront me. There were days when we 
at least believed — quite obstinately — in a number of 
things." 

"Sometimes quite heroically/' she admitted. '^ 'Gk)d 
Save the Queen' in its long day had actual glow and 
passion. I have thrilled and glowed myself at the 
shouting song of it." 
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^^08^" lie drew a little nearer to her and kia ocHi 
face gained a sli^t colour. ^'In those days when a son 
—or a grandson — ^was bom to the head of a house it 
was a serious and impressive affair." 

^^es." And he knew she at once recalled her own 
toil: — and George in Flanders. 

^^t meant new generations, and generations counted 
for decent dignity as well as power. A farmer would 
say with huge pride, ^e and mine have worked the 
place for four generations/ as he would say of the owner 
of the land, ^Him and his have held it for six centuries.' 
Oentories and generations are in danger of no longer 
inspiring special reverence. It is the futiire and the 
things to be which count." 

"The things to be — ^yes," the Duchess said and 
knew that he was drawing near the thing he had to 
aay. 

"I suppose I was bom a dogged sort of devil/' he went 
on almost in a monotone. ^'The fact did not manifest 
itself to me until I came to the time when — all the 
rest of me dropped into a bottomless gulf. That per- 
haps describes it I found myself suddenly standing 
€m the edge of it. And youth, and future, and belief 
in the use of hoping and real enjoyment of things 
dropped into the blackness and were gone while I 
kx)ked on. If I had not been bom a dogged devil I 
should have blown my brains out. If I had been 
horn gentler or kinder or more patient I should perhaps 
have lived it down and found there was something left. 
A man's way of facing things depends upon the kind of 
thing he was bom. I went cm living withatU — ^the rest 
of myself. I closed my mouth and not only my mouth 
hat my life — as far as other men and women were oon- 
oemed. When I found an interest stirring in me I 
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shut another door — ^that was alL ^PThataoever went en 
did it behind a shut door." 

^^Bnt there were things which went on f the Dacbeifl 
gently suggested. 

'?n a hidden way — ^yes. That is what I am coming 
to. When I first saw Mrs. Gareth-Lawless sitting under 
her tree— '^ He suddenly stopped. "No," harshly, *^ 
need not put it into words to you/' Then a pause aa 
if for breath. "She had a way of lifting her eyes aa a 
very young angel might — she had a quivering spirit of a 
smile — and soft, deep curled comers to her mouth. Yon 
saw the same things in the old photograph you bon^^L 
The likeness was — Oh ! it was hellish that such a re- 
semblance could be! In less than half an hour afttfr 
she spoke to me I had shut another door. But I waa 
obliged to go and look at her again and again. The 
resemblance drew me. By the time her husband died 
I knew her well enough to be sure what would happen. 
Some man would pick her up and throw her aside— iand 
then some one else. She could have held nothing 
long. She would have passed from one hand to another 
nntil she was tossed into the gutter and swept away — 
quivering spirit of a smile and all of it I oould not 
have shut any door on that. I prevented it — and kept 
her dean — ^by shutting doors right and left I have 
watched over her. At times it has bored me fright- 
fully. But after a year or so — ^behind another door I 
bad shut the child." 

"Robin? I had sometimes thought so/' said the 
Duchess. 

"I did not know why exactly. It was not affection 
or attraction. It was a sort of resentment of the 
beastly unfairness of things. The bottomless golf 
seemed to yawn in her path when she was nothing hat 
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a bftby. ETerything was being tossed into it before she 
had taken a step. I b^an to keep an eye on her and 
prevent things^-or assist them. It was more fury than 
benerolence, but it has gone on for years — ^b^ind the 
shut door." 

**Are you quite sure you have been entirely free from 
all affection for her f' The Duchess asked the question 
impersonaUy though with a degree of interest 

^ think so. I am less sure that I have the power to 
feel what is called ^affection' for any one. I think that 
I have felt something nearer it for Donal — and for you 
« — than for any one else. But when the child talked 
to me in the wood I felt for the first time that I wished 
her to know that my relation to her mother was not 
the reason for her hating me which ahe had be^ 
lieved.'' 

''She shall be made to understand," said the Dudiess. 

''She must," he said, "because of the rest/* 

The last four words were, as it were, italicised. Now, 
ahe felt, she was probably about to hear the chief thing 
he had been approaching. So she waited attentively. 

"Behind a door has been shut another thing," he said 
and he endeavoured to say it with his usual detached 
rigidity of calm, but did not wholly succeed. "It is the 
oateome of the generations and the centuries at present 
diminishing in value and dignity. The past having 
had its will of me and the present and future having 
gripped me — if I had had a son — " 

As if in a flash she saw as he lingered on the words 
that he was speaking of a thing of which he had secretly 
thought often and much, though he had allowed no 
human being to suspect it She had not suspected it 
hersell In a secretive, intense way he had passionately 
desired a son. 
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''If you had had a son—" she repeated. 

''He would have stood for both — ^the past and the 
future — at the banning of a New World," he ended. 

He said it with such deliberate meaning tibat the mag- 
nitude of his possible significance caused her to draw a 
sudden breath. 

"Is it going to be a New World f she said. 

"It cannot be the old one. I don't take it upon 
myself to describe the kind of world it will be. IRiat 
will depend upon the men and women who bnild it 
Those who were bom during the last few yeara-Hlioae 
who are about to be bom now." 

Then she knew what he was thinking of. 

"Donal's child will be one of them," she said. 

"The Head of the House of Coombe — if there is a 
Head who starts fair — ought to have quite a lot to aay 
— and do. Howsoever black things look/' obstinately 
fierce, "England is not done for. At the worst no real 
Englishman believes she can be. She cwnlt! You 
know the old saying, In all wars England loses battles^ 
but she always wins one — ^the last one.' She always 
will. Afterwards she must do her bit for the New 
World." 




CHAPTER XVni 

TUS then was it — ^the New World and the humaa 
creatures who were to build it^ the unborn 
as well as those now in their cradles or tottering 
in dieir first step on the pathway leading to the place 
of building. Yet he himself had no thought of there 
bring any touch of heroic splendour in his way of 
looking at it. He was not capable of drama. Bciiind 
has shut doors of immovability and stiff coldness, be- 
hind his cynic habit of treating all things with detached 
li^tnessy the generations and the centuries had con- 
tinned their work in spite of his modernity. His Brit- 
ish obstinacy would not relinquish the long past he and 
his bad seemed to ovm in representing it. He had loved 
one woman, and one only — ^with a love like a deep 
wound; he had longed for a son; he had stubbornly 
nndertaken to protect a creature he felt life had treated 
nnfairly. The shattering of the old world had stirred 
in bim a powerful interest in the future of the new 
one whose foundations were yet to be laid. The com- 
binirtion of these things might lead to curious develop- 
ments. 

They sat and talked long and the developments were 
perhaps more unusual than she had imagined they mi^t 
be. 

*^ I had been able to express liie something whiob 
approached affection yfhich I felt for Donal, he would 
have found out that my limitations were not deliberately 
evil prodivitiee,'' was one of the things he said. ^One 
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day he would have ended by making a dean breast of it 
He was afraid of me. I suspect he was afraid of his 
mother — ^fond as they were of each other. I ahonld 
have taken the matter in hand and married the pair of 
them at once — quietly if they preferred it, but safely 
and sanely. God knows I should have oomprehended 
their wish to keep a roaring world out of their paradise. 
It was paradise !'' 

'^How you believe her 1'^ she exclaimed. 

''She is not a trivial thing, neither was he. If I 
did not believe her I should know that he meatU to 
marry her, even if fate played them some {^lasUj trick 
and there was not time. Another girl's oonsciooBDesa 
of herself might have saved her, but she had no oon- 
sciousness but his. If — if a son is bom he should be 
what his father would have been after my death." 

''The Head of the House," the Duchess said. 

"It is a curious thing/' he deliberated, "that now 
there remains no possible head but what is left of my- 
self — it ceases to seem the mere pompous phrase one 
laughed at — ^the Head of the House of Coombe. Here 
I, of all men, sit before you glaring into the empty 
future and demanding one. There ought to have been 
more males in the family. Only four were kiUec^ 
and we are done for." 

"If you had seen them married before he went 
away — ^" she began. 

He rose to his feet as if involuntarily. He looked 
as she had never seen him look before. 

"Allow me to make a fantastic confession to joa/* 
he said. "It will open doors. If all were as the law 
foolishly demands it should be — if she were safe in the 
ordinary way — absurdly incredible or not as the state- 
ment may seem — ^I should now be at her feet.'^ 
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'At her feet I" ahe said slowly, because she felt her- 
self facing actual revelation. 

'^er child would be to me the child of the son who 
Cfught to have been bom to me a life time ago. God, 
how I have wanted him! Bobin would seem to be 
what another Madonna-like young creature might have 
been if she had been my wife. She would not know 
that she was a little saint on an altar. She would 
be the shrine of the past and the future. In my in- 
eocpressive way I should be worshipping before her. 
That her possible son would rescue the House of Coombe 
from extinction would have meant much, but it would 
be a mere detail. Now you understand.'' 

Yes. She understood. Things she had never com- 
prehended and had not expected to comprehend ex- 
plained themselves with comparative deamess. He 
proceeded with a certain hard distinctness. 

''The thing which grips me most strongly is that this 
one — ^who is one of those who have work before them — 
ahall not be handicapped. He shall not b^in life 
manacled and shamed by illegitimacy. He shall begin 
it with the background of all his father meant to give 
him. The law of England will not believe in his claims 
unless they can be proven. She can prove nothing. I 
can prove nothing for her. If she had been a little 
female oostermonger she would have demanded her 
'marriage lines' and dung to them fiercely. She would 
have known that to be able to flaunt them in the face 
of argument was indispensable." 

''She probably did not know that there existed such 
documents," the Duchess said. '^Neither of the pair 
knew anything for the time but that they were wild 
with love and were to be torn apart" 

"Therefore," he said with distinctness even dearer 
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and harder, ''she must posaesB indisputable dooumentaiy 
eiridence of marriage before the child is bom — aa aeon 
as possible.'' 

''Marriage I" she hesitated a^iast ^'But who 
will—?" 

"I/' he answered with absolute rigidity. "It will be 
difficult It must be secret. But if it can be done — 
when his time comes the child can look his new world in 
the face. He will be the Head of the House of Ooombe 
when it most needs a strong fellow who has no cauae 
to fear anything and who holds money and power in 
his hands." 

"You propose to suggest that she shall many youf* 
she put it to hinu 

"Yes. It will be the devil's own job/' he answered. 
"She has not begun to think of the child yet — and she 
has abhorred me all her life. To her the world means 
nothing. She does not know what it can do to her 
and she would not care if she did. Donal was her 
world and he is gone. But you and I know what she 
does not." 

'^So this is what you have been thinking?" she said. 
It was indeed an unarchaic point of view. But even 
as she heard him she realised that it was the almost in- 
evitable outcome — not only of what was at the moment 
happening to the threatened and threatening world, but 
of his singularly secretive past — of all the things he 
had hidden and also of all the things he had professed 
not to hide but had baffled people with. 

"Since the morning Bedcliff dropped his bomb I have 
not been able to think of much else/' he said. "It was 
a bomb, I own. Neither you nor I had reason for a 
shadow of suspicion. My mind has a trick of dragging 
back to me a memory of a village girl who was left as 
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she is. She said her lover had married her—' 
bat he went awaj and never came back. The village 
she lived in was a few miles from Coombe Keep and she 
gave birth to a boy. His childhood must have been a 
sort of heU. When other boys had rows with him 
they nsed to shout bastard' after him in the street 
He had a shifty, sickened look and when he died of 
measles at seven years old no doubt he was glad of it. 
He used to run crying to his wretched mother and hide 
his miserable head in her apron." 

'^It sounds unendurable/' the Duchess said sharply. 

^T. can defy the world as she cannot/' he said with 
dangerous calm. ^^I can provide money for her. She 
may be hidden away. But only one thing will save her 
child — ^Donal's child — ^from being a sort of outcast 
and losing all he should possess — a quick and quiet 
marriage which will put all doubt out of the question." 

'^And you know perfectly well what the general opin- 
ion will be with regard to yourself t" 

'T>anmed well. A debauched old degenerate marry- 
ing the daughter of his mistress because her eighteen 
years attracts his vicious decrepitude. My absolute 
indifference to that, may I say, can not easily be 
formulated. She shall be spared as much as possible. 
The thing can be kept secret for years. She can live 
in entire seclusion. No one need be told until I am 
dead — or until it is necessary for the boy's sake. By 
that time perhaps changes in opinion will have taken 
place. But now — as is the cry of the hour — there is 
no time. She said that Donal said it too." He stood 
atiU for a few nu)ments and looked at the floor, ^^ut 
as I said," he terminated, '4t will be the devil's own 
job. When I first q^eak to her about it — she will almost 
be driven mad." 




CHAPTEK XIX 

ROBIN had spent the night at the cottage and 
Mrs. Bennett had been very good to her. They 
had sat by the fire together for a long time and 
had talked of the dead boys on the battlefield, while 
Sobin's head had rested against the old fairy woman'a 
knee and the shrivelled hand had stroked and patted her 
tremulously. It had been nearing dawn when the girl 
went to bed and at the last Mrs. Bennett had held on 
to her dress and asked her a pleading question. 

^^sn't there anything you'd like me to do for you 
i — anything on earth, Miss, dear? Sometimes there's 
things an old woman can do that young ones can't If 
there was anything you'd like to tell me about — ^that I 
could keep private — ? It'd be as safe with me aa if 
I was a dumb woman. And it might just happen that 
— me being so old — ^I might be a help some way." She 
was giving her her chance, as in the course of her long 
life she had given it to other poor girls she loved less. 
One had to make ways and open gates for them. 

But Eobin only kissed her as lovingly as a child. 

^^I don't know what is going to happen to me," she 
said. ^^I can't think yet. I may want to ask yoa to 
let me come here — if — ^if I am frightened and don't 
know what to do. I know you would let me come and 
^talk to you— ?" 

The old fairy woman almost clutched her in enfold- 
ing arms. Her answer was a hoarse and trembling 

whisper. 
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'n^oa oome to me, my poor pretty/' she said. '7ou 
come to me day or ni^t — whatsoever. I'm not so oM 
bat what I can do anything — you want done.'' 

The railroad jonmey back to London seemed im- 
natoraUy long because her brain b^an to work when 
she found herself half blindly gazing at the country 
awiftly flying past the carriage window. Perhaps the 
mnxiousness in Mrs. Bennett's face had wakened thought 
in connecting itself with Lord Coombe's words and 
looks in the wood. 

When the door of the house in Eaton Square opened 
for her she was conscious of shrinking fnmi the sym- 
pathetic eyes of the war-substituted woman-serrant who 
was the one who had found her lying on the landing. 
She knew that her face was white and that her eyelids 
were stained and heavy and that the woman saw them 
and waa sorry for her. 

The mountain climb of the stairs seemed long and 
steep but she reached her room at last and took off her 
hat and coat and put on her house dress. She did it 
automatically as if she were going downstairs to her 
work, as though there had been no break in the order 
of her living. 

But as she was fastening the little hooks and buttons 
her stunned brain went on with the thought to which 
it had b^gun to aveaken in the train. Since the hour 
when she had fallen unconscious on the landing she had 
not seemed to think at alL She had only felt things 
which had nothing to do with the real world. 

There was a fire in the grate and when the last button 
was fastened she sat down on a seat before it and looked 
into the redness of the coals, her hands loosely clasped 
on her knee. She sat there for several minutes and 
then she turned her head and looked slowly round the 
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room. She did it because she was impelled by a sense 
of its emptiness — ^bj the fact that she was quite alone 
in it There was only herself — (mly Bobin in it. 

That was her first feeling — ^the aloneness — and then 
she thought of something else. She seemed to feel 
again the hand of Lord Coombe on her shoulder when 
he held her back in the darkened wood and she oonid 
hear his almost whispered words. 

^7n this Wood — even now — ^there is Something whidi 
must be saved from suffering. It is helpless — ^it is 
blameless. It is not you — it is not Donal — God help it" 

Then she was not alone — even as she sat in the empti- 
ness of the room. She put up her hands and covered her 
face with them. 

^^What — will happen ?" she munnured. But she did 
not cry. 

The deadliness of the blow which had stupefied her 
still left her barely conscious of earthly signifioanoea. 
But something of the dark mistiness was banning to 
lift slowly and reveal to her vague shadows and shapes, 
as it were. If no one would believe that she was noAr- 
ried to Donal, then people would think that she had 
been the kind of girl who is sent avray from deoent 
houses, if she is a servant, and cut off in awful dis- 
grace from her family and never spoken to a^in, if die 
belongs to the upper classes. Books and Benevolent 
Societies speak of her as ^^fallen" and ^'loet'' Her 
vision of such things was at once vague and primiidve. 
It took the form of patlietic fictional figures or memozies 
of some hushed rumour heard by mere chance, raiiher 
than of anything more realistic. She dropped her 
hands upon her lap and looked at the fire again. 

'':N'ow I shall be like that/' she said listlessly. ''And 
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it does not mailer. Donal knew. !And I do not eare 
— ^I do not care.^ 

''The Duchess will send me away/' she whispered 
next. '^Perhaps she will send me away to-day. Where 
shall I ^!" The hands on her lap began to tremUe 
and she suddenly felt cold in spite of the fire. The 
sound of a knock on the door made her start to her feet 
The woman who had looked sorry for her \dien she came 
in had brooght a message. 

''Her grace wishes to see yon, Miss," she said. 

"Thank yon,'' Bobin answered. 

After the servant had gone away she stood still a 
moment or so. 

"Periiape she is going to tell me now/' she said to 
the empty room. 



Two aspects of her face rose before the Duchess as 
the girl entered the room where she waited for her with 
Lord Coombe. One was that which had met her glanoe 
when Mademoiselle Valle had brought her charge on 
her first visit She recalled her impression of the 
childlikeness which seemed all the dark dew of ap- 
pealing eyes, which were like a young doe's or a bird's 
rather than a girl's. The other was the star-like 
radiance of joy which had swept down the ballroom 
in Donal's arms with dancing whirls and swayings and 
pretty swoops. About them had laughed and swirled 
the boys now lying dead under the heavy earth of 
flemish fields. And Donal — I 

This face looked small and almost thin and younger 
than ever. The eyes were like those of a doe who was 
lost and frightened — as if it heard quite near it the 
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baying of hounds, but knew it oould not get away. 

She hesitated a moment at the door. 

^^Come here, my dear/' the Duchess said. 

Lord Coombe stood by a chair he had evidently 
placed for her, but she did not sit down when she 
reached it. She hesitated again and looked from one 
to the other. 

'^Did you send for me to tell me I must go away f 
she said. 

^^What do you mean, child ?" said the Daehees. 

'^Sit down/' Lord Coombe said and spoke in an under- 
tone rapidly. ^^She thinks you mean to turn her out 
of the house as if she were a kitchen-maid.'' 

Eobin sat down with her listless small hands daspeil 
in her lap. 

^^^Rothing matters at all," she aaid, 'Hbut I don't know 
what to do." 

^There is a great deal to do/' the Ihichess said to 
her and she did not speak as if she were angry. Her 
expression was not an angry one. She looked as if 
she were wondering at something and the wondering 
was almost tender. 

^^We know what to do. But it must be done without 
delay," said Lord Coombe and hb voice reminded hex 
of Mersham Wood. 

"Come nearer to me. Come quite close. I want — ^' 
the Duchess did not explain what she wanted bat she 
pointed to a small square ottoman which would place 
Robin almost at her knee. Her own early training 
had been of the statelier Victorian type and it was not 
easy for her to deal freely with outward expression of 
emotion. And here emotion sprang at her throat, so 
to speak, as she watched this childish thing with the 
frightened doe's eyes. The girl had been an inmate 
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of her house for months ; she had been kind to her and 
had become fond of her, but they had never reached 
even the borders of intimacy. 

And yet emotion had seized upon her and they were in 
the midst of strange and powerful drama. 

Bobin did as she was told. It struck the Duchess 
that she always did as she was told and she spoke to 
her hoping that her voice was not ungentle. 

'T>on't look at me as if you were afraid. We are 
^ing to take care of you/' she said. 

But the doe's eyes were still great with hopeless fear- 
fulness. 

"Lord CJoombe said — ^that no one would believe me," 
Bobin faltered, ^^e thought I was not married to 
DonaL But I was — I was. I wanted to be married 
to him. I wanted to do everything he wanted me 
to da We loved each other so much. And we were 
afraid every one would be angry. And so many were 
killed every day — and before he was killed — Oh !" with 
a aharp little cry, "I am glad — ^I am glad I What- 
ever happens to me I am glad I was married to him be- 
fore he was killed!" 

'Tou poor children I" broke from the Duchess. **You 
poor — ^poor mad young things I" and she put an aim 
about Bobin because the barrier built by lack of in- 
timacy was wholly overthrown. 

Bobin trembled all over and looked up in her face. 

"I may begin to cry," she quavered. **I do not want 
to trouble you by beginning to cry. I must not" 

**Cry if you want to cry," the Duchess answered. 

"It will be better," said Lord Coombe^ "if you can 
keep calm. It is necessary that you should be calm 
eaon^ to think — and understand, ^ill you try! It 
is for Donal's sake." 
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'^I will try/' she answered, bat her mmmaftd eyes 
still yearningly wondered at the Dnchess. Her am 
had felt almost like Dowie's. 

''Which of ns shall b^gin to explain to herf tlie 
Dnchess questioned. 

'Will you ? It may be better.'' 

They were going to take care of her. She was not 
to be turned into the street — ^thou^ perhaps if she wese 
turned into the street without money she would die 
somewhere — and that would not matter beeauae she 
would be thankful 

The Duchess took one of her hands and held it on her 
knee. She looked kind still but she was grave. 

"Do not be frightened when I tell you that moat 
people will not believe what you say about your mar- 
riage/' she said. "That is because it is too much like 
the stories other girls have told when they were in 
trouble. It is an easy story to tell when a man ii 
dead. And in Donal's case so much is involved that 
the law would demand proofs which could not be denied. 
Donal not only owned the estate of Braemamie, but 
he would have been the next Marquis of Coombe. Yon 
have not remembered this and — " more slowly and with 
a certain watchful care — "you have been too unhappy 
and ill — ^you have not had time to realise that if Donal 
has a son — " 

She heard Kobin's caught breath. 

"What his father would have inherited he would 
inherit also. Braemamie would be his and in his tmn 
he would be the Marquis of Coombe. It is because of 
these important things that it would be said that it 
would be immensely to your interest to insist that yoa 
were married to Donal Muir and the law would not 
allow of any shade of doubt" 
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People would think I wanted the money and the 
easdes — ^for myself f Bobin said blankly. 

^fThey would think that if you were a dishonest 
woman — you wanted all you oould get. Even if you 
were not actually dishonest they would see you would 
want it for your son. You mi^t think it ought to 
be his — whether his father had married you or not. 
Most women love their children." 

Bobin sat very stilL The stunned brain was slowly 
working for itsel£ 

^A child \dioee mother seems bad — is very lonely/' 
die said. 

^It is not likely to have many friends.'' 

^t seems to belong to no one. It mtist be unhappy. 
If — Donal's mother had not been married — even he 
would have been unhappy." 

No one made any reply. 

*^ he had been poor it would have made it even 
worse. If he had belonged to nobody and had been 
poor too — ! How could he have borne it !" 

Lord Coombe took the matter up gently, as it were 
removing it from the Duchess' hands. 

'9ut he had everything he wished for from his birth," 
lie said, ^^e was alvrays happy. I like to remember 
the look in his eyes. Thank God for it!" 

''That beautiful look I" she cried. "That beautiful 
laughing look — as if all the world were joyful !" 

^Thank God for it," Coombe said again. ^H once 
knew a wretched village boy who had no l^al father 
tboo^ his mother swore she had been married. His 
eyes Io<^ed like a hunted ferret's. It was throu^ be- 
ing shamed and flouted and bullied. The village lads 
used to shout bastard' after him." 

It was then that the baying of the hounds suddenly 
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seemed at hand. The large eyes qaailed before tiie 
stark emptiness of the space they gased into. 

''What shall I do— what shall I doT Bobin said 
and having said it she did not know that she tamed t9 
Lord Coombe. 

''You must try to do what we tell yon to do — even if 
you do not wish to do it," he said. "It shall be made as 
little difficult for you as is possible.'' 

The expression of the Duchess as she looked on and 
heard was a changing one because her mind included so 
many aspects of the singular situation. She bad 
thou^t it not unlikely that he would do something 
unusual. Could anything much more unusual have 
been provided than that a man, who had abeohito 
splendour of rank and wealth to offer, should for strange 
reasons of his own use the tact of courts and the fine 
astuteness of diplomatists in preparing the way to offer 
marriage to a penniless, friendless and disgraced young 
"companion" in what is known as "trouble" V It was 
because he was himself that he understood what be was 
dealing with — ^that splendour and safety would hold 
no lure, that protection from disgrace counted as 
nothing, that only one thing had existence and mean- 
ing for her. And even as this passed throng her 
mind, Kobin's answer repeated it. 

"I will do it whether it is difficult or not,'' she said, 
"but — ^" she actually got up from her ottoman with a 
quiet soft movement and stood before them — ^not a 
idefiant yoimg figure, only simple and elementally 
sweet — "I am not ashamed," she said. "I am not 
ashamed and I do not matter at all." 

There was that instant written upon Coombe's fiaea 
— so far at least as his old friend was concerned — his 
response to the significance of this. It was the elemei^ 
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tal thing which that which moved him required ; it was 
trhMt the generations and centuries of the house of 
CSoombe required — a primitive creature unashamed and 
with no cowardice or weak vanity lurking in its heing. 
The Duchess recognised it in the brief moment of ahnost 
bfeathless silence which followed. 

'TTou are very splendid, child," he said after it, 
^Hhough you are not at all conscious of it.'' 

^Sit down again." The Duchess put out a hand 
irfiich drew Kobin still nearer to her. ^^zplain to her 
bow/' she said. 

Robin's light soft body rested against her when it 
obeyed* It responded to more than the mere touch of 
her hand ; its yielding was to something which promised 
l^nHwftgg and even comfort — ^that something which 
Dowie and Mademoiselle had given in those days which 
now seemed to have belonged to another world. But 
thou^ she leaned against the Duchess' knee she still 
lifted her eyes to Lord Coombe. 

''This is what I must ask you to listen to," he said. 
''We believe what you have told us but we know that 
no one else will — ^without legal proof. We also know 
that some form may have been neglected because all was 
done in haste and ignorance of formalities. You can 
give no clue — ^the ordinary methods of investigation are 
in confosion as the whole country is. This is what 
remains for us to face. You are not ashamed, but if 
you cannot prove legal marriage Donal's son will know 
bitter humiliation; he will be robbed of all he should 
possess — ^his life will be ruined. Do you understand ?" 

'Tes," she answered without moving her eyes 
from his face. She seemed to him again as he 
stood before her in the upper room of Lady Etynge's 
boose when, in his clear aloof voice, he had told her 
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that he had oome to save her. He had saved her thea, 
hat now it was not she who needed saving. 

'^There is only one man who can give Donal's child 
what his father would have given him/' he went on. 

**Who is he ?" she asked. 

^H am the man,'' he answered, and he stood qnite 
still. 

"How — can you do it?" she asked again. 

"I can marry you/' his clear, aloof voice replied. 

" You !— You !— You !" she only breathed it oat— 
but it was a cry. 

Then he held up his hand as if to calm her. 

"I told you in the wood that hatred was useless now 
and that your reason for hating me had no foundation. 
I know how you will abhor what I suggest. But it 
will not be as bad as it seems. You need not even 
endure the ignominy of being known as the ICarehianesB 
of Coombe. But when I am dead Donal's son will be 
my successor. It will not be held against him that I 
married his beautiful young mother and chose to keep 
the matter a secret. I have long been known as a peoa- 
liar person given to arranging my affairs according to 
my own liking. The Head of the House of Coombe" — 
with an ironic twitch of the mouth — "will have the 
law on his side and will not be asked for explanations. 
A romantic story will add to public interest in him. 
If your child is a daughter she will be protected. 
She will not be lonely, she will have friends. She 
will have all the chances of happiness a girl natur- 
ally longs for — all of them. Because yon are her 
mother." 

Bobin rose and stood before him as involuntarily as 
she had risen before, but now she looked different. Her 
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hands were wmng together and she was the blanched 
Brafaodiment of tenor. She remembered things Fraa- 
lein Hirah had said. 

'1 oonld not marry you — if I were to be killed be- 
cause I didn't," was all she coold say. Beeanae 
marriage had meant only Donal and the dream, and 
being saved from the world this one man had represented 
to her girl mind. 

^on say that because you have no doubt heard that 
it has been rumoured that I have a depraved old man's 
fancy for you and that I have always hoped to marry 
you. That is as false as the other story I' denied. I 
am not in love with you even in an antediluvian way. 
You would not marry me for your own sake. That 
goes without saying. But I will repeat what I said in 
the Wood when you told me you would believe me. 
There is Something — ^not you — ^not Donal — to be saved 
fram suffering." 

^^That is true," the Duchess said and put out her hand 
■a before. '^And there is something longer drawn out 
and more miserable than mere dying — a dreary outcast 
sort of life. We know more about such things than you 
do." 

'7ou may better comprehend my action if I add a 
purely selfi^ reason for it," Coombe went on. '^I will 
give you one. I do not wish to be the last Marquis of 
Coombe." 

He took from the table a piece of paper. He had 
actually made notes upon it. 

^Do not be alarmed by this formality," he said. ^^ 
wish to spare words. If you consent to the performance 
of a private ceremony you will not be required to see me 
again unless you yourself request it I have a quiet 
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place in a remote part of Scotland where you aan li^ 
with Dowie to take care of you. Dowie can be trusted 
and will understand what I tell her. You will be safe. 
You will be left alone. You will be known as a young 
widow. There are young widows everywhere.'* 

Her eyes had not for a sKHuent left his. By the time 
he had ended they looked immense in her thin and white 
small face. Her old horror of him had been founded on 
a false belief in things which had not existed, but a 
feeling which has lasted almost a lifetime has fozmed 
for itself an atmosphere from whose influence it is not 
easy to escape. And he stood now before her looking 
as he had always looked when she had felt him to be the 
finely finished embodiment of evil. But — 

''You are — doing it — ^for Donal," she faltered. 

'rfou yourself would be doing it for Donal/' he an- 
swered. 

'TTes. And — ^I do not matter." 

'^Donal's wife and the mother of Donal's boy or girl 
matters very much/' he gave back to her. He did not 
alter the impassive aloofness of his manner, knowing 
that it was better not to do so. An astute nerve 
specialist might have used the same method with a 
patient 

There was a moment or so of silenoe in which the 
immense eyes gazed before her almost thrcmgh him — 
piteously. 

''I will do anything I am told to do/' she said at last 
After she had said it she turned and looked at the 
Duchess. 

The Duchess held out both her hands. They were 
held so far apart that it seemed almost as if they were 
her arms« Bobin swept towards the broad footstool but 
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readying it abe poahed it aside and knelt down laying 
her face npon the silken lap sobbing soft and low* 

''All the world is covered with dead — beantifal 
boys !'' her sobbing said. ''All alone and dead — dead !'' 



CHAPTER XX 

NO immediate change was made in her life during 
the days that followed. She sat at her deak, 
writing letters, referring to notes and lists and 
answering questions as sweetly and faithfully as 
she had always done from the first. She tried to 
remember every detail and she also tried to keep 
before her mind that she mxiat not let people 
guess that she was thinking of other things — or 
rather trying not to think of them. It was as thou^ 
she stood guard over a dark background of thougiht, of 
which others must know nothing. It was a back- 
ground which belonged to herself and which 
would always be there. Sometimes when die lifted her 
eyes she found the Duchess looking at her and then she 
realised that the Duchess knew it was there too. 

She began to notice that almost everybody looked at 
her in a kindly slightly troubled way. Very important 
matrons and busy excited girls who ran in and out on 
errands had the same order of rather evasive glance. 

*^ou have no cough, my dear, have you V* more than 
one amiable grand lady a^ed her. 

^^No, thank you — none at all," Eobin answered and 
she was nearly always patted on the shoulder as her 
questioner left her. 

Kathiyn sitting by her desk one morning, watching 

her as she wrote a note, suddenly put her hand out and 

stopped her. 
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''Let me look at your wrist, Eobin,'' she said and she 
took it between her fingers. 

"Oh! What a little wrist!'' she exclaimed. "I— I 
am sore Grandmamma has not seen it. Orandmam- 
ma — " alond to the Duchess, ''Have you seen Bobin's 
wrist ? It looks as if it would snap in two." 

There were only three or four people in the room and 
they were all intimates and looked interested. 

''It is only that I am a little thin/' said Sobin. 
'Everybody is thinner than usual. It is nothing." 

The Duchess' kind look somehow took in those about 
her in her answer. 

^TTou are too thin, my dear," she said. "I must tell 
you frankly, Kathryn, that you will be caUed upon to 
take her place. I am going to send her away into the 
wilds. The War only ceases for people who are sent 
into wild places. Dr. HedclifiF is quite fixed in that 
opinion. People who need taking care of must be liter- 
ally hidden away in comers where war vibrations can- 
not reach theuL He has sent Emily Clare away and 
even her friends do not know where she is." 

Later in the day Lady Lothwell came and in the 
oourse of a few minutes drew near to her mother and 
sat by her chair rather closely. She spoke in a 
lowered voice. 

"I am so glad, mamma darling, that you are going to 
send poor little Miss Lawless into retreat for a rest 
cure," she began. "It's so tactless to continually chivy 
people about their health, but I own that I can scaroely 
resist saying to the child every time I see her, 'Are 
you any better today f or, 'Have you any cough t' or, 
'How is your appetite ?' I have not wanted to trouble 
you about her but the truth is we all find ourselves talk* 
ing her over. The point of her chin is growing actually 
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sharp. What is Mrs. Oareth-Lawless doing f oortly. 

^H>iving dinners and bridge parties to offioers on leaTe: 
Eobin never sees her." 

'^Of course the woman does not want her about. She 
is too lovely for officers' bridge parties/' rather sharply 
again. 

'^Mrs. Oareth-Lawless is not the person one would 
naturally turn to for sympathy in trouble. Illness 
would present itself to her mind as a sort of outrage.'' 
The Duchess herself spoke in a low tone and her eyes 
wandered for a moment or so to the comer ^ere Bobin 
sat among her papers. 

''She is a sensitive child/' she said, ''and I have not 
wanted to alarm her by telling her she must give up the 
work her heart is in. I have seen for some time that 
she must have an entire holiday and that she must leave 
London behind her utterly for a while. Dr. Reddiff 
knows of the right remote sort of place for her. It is 
really quite settled. She will do as I advise her. She 
is very obedient." 

'^Mamma/' murmured Lady Lothwell who was 
furtively regarding Eobin also — and it must be con- 
fessed with a dewy eye — ^**I suppose it is because I 
have Kathiyn — ^but I feel a sort of pull at my heart when 
I remember how the little thing bloomed only a few 
months ago! She was radiant with life and joy and 
youngncss. It's the contrast that almost frightens one. 
Something has actually gone. Does Doctor Reddiff 
think — Cotdd she be going to die? Somehow/' 
with a tremulous breath, "one always thinks of death 
now." 

"No! No!" the Duchess answered. "Dr. Reddiff 
says she is not in real danger. Nourishment and 
relaxed strain and quiet will supply what she needs. 
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But I will aak yon, Millicent^ to explain to people. I 
am too tired to answer questiona. I realise that I ha^e 
actnallj begun to love the child and I don't want to hear 
amiable people oontinuoosly suggesting the probability 
that she is in galloping consumption — and proposing 
remedies." 

'^WiU she go soon f ' Lady Lothwell asked. 

''As soon as Dr. EedclifiF has decided between two 
heayenly little places — one in Scotland and one in 
Wales. Perhaps next week or a week later. Things 
must be prepared for her comfort" 

Lady Lothwell went home and talked a little to 
Xathryn who listened with sympathetic intelligence. 

'It would have been better not to have noticed her 
poor little wrists/' she said. ''Years ago I believe that 
telling people that they looked ill and asking anxiously 
about their symptoms was regarded as a fonn of affeo- 
lion and politeness, but it isn't done at all now." 

"I know, mamma !" Kathryn returned remorsefully, 
^ut somehow there was something so pathetic in her 
little thin hand writing so fast — and the way her eye- 
lashes lay on a sort of hollow of shadow instead of a 
soft cheek — I took it in suddenly all at once — And 
I almost burst out crying without intending to do it 
Oh, mamma!" throwing out her hand to clutch her 
mother's, "Since — since George — ! I aeem to cry so 
auddenly I Don't— don't you ?" 

"Yes — ^yes!" as they slipped into each other's arms. 
*We all do— everybody — everybody !" 

Their weeping was not loud but soft Kathryn's 
girl voice had a low violiu'-string wail in it and was 
infinitely touching in its innocent love and pity. 

"It's because one feels as if it cauldnH be true — as if 
he fmtst be somewhere 1 Qeorge — good nice George. 
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So good looking and happy and silly and deart And 
we played and fought together when we were children. 
Oh ! To hill George— George !'' 

When they sat upright again with wet eyes and faces 
Kathiyn added, 

'^And he was only one! And that beautiful Donal 
Muir who danced with Bobin at Grandmamma's party ! 
And people actually stared at them, they looked so 
happy and beautiful/' She paused and thought a 
moment '^Do you know, mamma, I couldn't help 
believing he would fall in love with her if he saw her 
often — and I wondered what Lord Coombe would think. 
But he never did see her again. And now — ! You 
know what they said about — ^not even finding him !" 

^^It is better that they did not meet again. If they 
had it would be easy to understand why the poor girl 
looks so ill." 

"Yes, I'm glad for her that it isn't that That would 
have been much worse. Being sent away to quiet places 
to rest might have been no good." 

"But even as it is, mamma is more anxious I am 
sure than she likes to own to herself. You and I 
must manage to convey to people that it is better not 
even to verge on making fussy inquiries. Mamma has 
too many burdens on her mind to be as calm as she used 
to be." 

It was an entirely uncomplicated situation. It be- 
came understood that the Duchess had become much 
attached to her companion as a result of her sweet 
faithfulness to her work. She and Dr. Beddiff had 
taken her in charge and prepared for her comfort and 
well-being in the most complete manner. A few 
months would probably end in a complete reooTery. 
There were really no special questions even for the 
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curions to aak and no one was canons. There was 
no time for cnidoeity. So Sobin disappeared from her 
place at the small desk in the comer of the Duchess' 
sitting ro<»n and Kathiyn took her place and used her 
pen. 



CHAPTER XXI 

IN the front window of one of the row of little Aatr 
f aoed brick houses on a narrow street in Man- 
chester^ Dowie sat holding Henrietta's new baby 
upon her lap. They were what is kno?ni as 'Si?eekly" 
houses^ their rent being paid by the week and they 
were very small. There was a parlour about the aixe 
of a compartment in a workboz, there was a still 
smaller room behind it which was called a dining room 
and there was a diminutive kitchen in which all the 
meals were eaten unless there was ''company to tea'' 
which in these days was almost unknown* Dowie had 
felt it very small when she first came to it from the 
fine spaces and heights of the house in Eaton Sq[aare 
and found it seemingly full of very small children and 
a hysterically weeping girl awaiting the impending 
arrival of one who would be smaller than the resL 

'^You'll never stay here," said Henrietta, crying and 
clutching the untidy half-buttoned front of her blouse. 
''You come straight from duchesses and grandeur and 
you don't know how people like us live. How can you 
stand us and our dirt. Aunt Sarah Ann t" 

"There needn't be dirt, Henrietta, my girl," said 
Dowie with quite uncritical courage. "There wouldn't 
be if you were yourself, poor lass. Fm not a duchess, 
you know. I've only been a respectable servant And 
I'm going to see you through your trouble." 

Her sober, kindly capableness evolved from the 

slovenly little house and the untended children, from 
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the dusty rooms and n^lected kitchen the kind of order 
and neatness which had been plain to see in Bobin's 
more fortune-favoured apartment. The children be- 
came as fresh and neat as Bobin's nursery self. They 
wore dean pinafores and b^an to behave tidily at 
table. 

**I don't know how you do it, Aunt Sarah Ann," 
aig^ied Henrietta. But she washed her blouse and put 
buttons on it 

^t's just seeing things and picking up and giving 
a touch here and there," said Dowie. She bought 
little comforts ahnost every day and Henrietta was 
cheered by cups of hot tea in the afternoon and found 
herself helping to prepare decent meals and sitting 
down to them with appetite before a clean tablecloth. 
She began to look better and recovered her pleasure 
in sitting at the front window to watch the people pass- 
ing by and notice how many new black dresses and 
bonnets went to church each Sunday. 

When the new baby was bom there was neither 
turmoil nor terror. 

^'Somehow it was difiFerent from the other times. It 
seemed sort of natural," Henrietta said. ^'And it's 
so quiet to lie like this in a comfortable clean bed, with 
everything in its place and nothing upset in the room. 
And a bright bit of fire in the grate — ^and a tidy, 
swept-up hearth — ^and the baby breathing so soft in his 
flannels." 

She was a pretty thing and quite unfit to take care 
of herself even if she had had no children. Dowie 
knew that she was not beset by sentimental views 
of life and that all she wanted was a warm and 
comfortable comer to settle down into. Some mas- 
culine creature would be sure to berin to want her 
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very soon. It was only to be hoped that yoath and 
flightiness would not descend upon her — ^thou^ three 
children might be supposed to form a barrier. But 
she had a girlish figure and her hair was reddish gold 
and curly and her full and not too small mouth was 
red and curly also. The first time she went to church 
in her little widow's bonnet with the reddish gold 
showing itself under the pathetic little white crepe 
border, she was looked at a good deal. Especially was 
she looked at by an extremely respectable middle-aged 
widower who had been a friend of her dead husband's. 
His wife had been dead six years, he had a comfortable 
house and a comfortable shop which had thriven greatly 
through a connection with army supplies. 

He came to see Henrietta and he had the good sense 
to treat Dowie as if she were her mother. He ex- 
plained himself and his circumstances to her and his 
previous friendship for her nephew. He asked Dowie 
if she objected to his coming to see her niece and bring- 
ing toys to the children. 

''I'm fond of young ones. I wanted 'em myself I 
never had any," he said bluntly. "There's plenty 
of room in my house. It's a cheerful place with good 
solid furniture in it from top to bottom. There's one 
room we used to call 'the Nursery' sometimes just for 
a joke — not often. I choked up one day when I said 
it and Mary Jane burst out crying. I could do with 
six." 

He was stout about the waist but his small blue eyes 
sparkled in his red face and Henrietta's slimness nn- 
romantically but practically approved of him. 

One evening Dowie came into the little parlour te 
find her sitting upon his knee and he restrained her 
when she tried to rise hastily. 
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"DonH get up, Hetty," he said. "Your Aunt Sarah 
Annll understand. We've had a talk and she's a sensi- 
ble woman* She says she'll marry me, Mrs. Dowson 
soon as it's right and proper." 
^Yes, we've had a talk," Dowie replied in her nice 
steady voice. "He'll be a good husband to you, Henri- 
etta — ^kind to the children." 

"I'd be kind to them even if she wouldn't marry 
me," the stout lover answered. "I want 'em. I've 
told myself sometimes that I ought to have been the 
mother of six — ^not the father but the mother. And 
I'm not joking." 

^I don't believe you are, Mr. Jenkinson," said Dowie. 



<r 



As she sat before the window in the scrap of a 
parlour and held the sleeping new baby on her comfort- 
able lap, she was thinking of this and feeling glad 
that poop Jem's widow and children were so well 
provided for. It would be highly respectable and 
proper. The ardour of Mr. Jenkinson would not inter- 
fere with his waiting until Henrietta's weeds could 
be decorously laid aside and then the family would be 
joyfully established in his well-furnished and decent 
house. During his probation he would visit Henrietta 
and bring presents to the children and unostentatiously 
protect them all and "do" for them« 

"They won't really need me now that Henrietta's 
well and cheerful and has got some one to make much 
of her and look after her," Dowie reflected, trotting 
the baby gently. "I can't help believing her grace 
wonld take me on again if I wrote and asked her. And 
I should be near Miss Bobin, thank Qod. It seems a 
kmg time since — " 
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She suddenly leaned forward and looked up the nar- 
row street where the wind was blowing the dust abovit 
and whirling some scraps of paper. She watched a 
moment and then lifted the baby and stood up so that 
she might make more sure of the identity of a tall gen- 
tleman she saw approaching. She only looked at him 
for a few seconds and then she left the parlour quicUy 
and went to the back room where she had been aware 
of Mr. Jenkinson's voice rumbling amiably along as a 
background to her thoughts. 

''Henrietta/' she said, ''his lordship's coming down 
the street and he's coming here. I'm afraid something's 
happened to Miss Bobin or her grace. Perhaps I'm 
needed at Eaton Square. Please take the baby." 

"Give him to me/' said Jenkinson and it was 
he who took him with quite an experienced air. 

Henrietta was agitated. 

"Oh, my goodness! Aunt Sarah Ann! I feel aH 
shaky. I never saw a lord — and he's a marquis, isn't 
it ? I shan't know what to da" 

"You won't have to do anything," answered Dowie. * 
"He'll only say what he's come to say and go away." 

She went out of the room as quickly as she had oome 
into it because she heard the sound of the cheap little 
door knocker. She was pale with anxiety when she 
opened the door and Lord Coombe saw her troubled 
look and understood its reason. 

"I am afraid I have rather alarmed you, Dowie," he 
said as he stepped into the narrow lobby and shook 
hands with her. 

"It's not bad news of her grace or Miss Bobin t'' she 
faltered. 

"I have oome to ask you to come back to London. 
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Her grace is well bat Miss Bobin needs joa,'' was what 

But Dowie knew the words did not tell her everything 
she was to hear. She took him into the parlour for 
whidi she realised he was much too tall. When she 
discreetly closed the door after he had entered^ he 
said seriously, ^'Thank you/' before he seated himself. 
And she knew that this meant that they must be undis- 
turbed. 

*^ill you sit down too/' he said as she stood a mo- 
ment waiting respectfully. *^e must talk together.'' 

She took a chair opposite to him and waited re- 
spectfully again. Yes, he had something grave on his 
mind. He had come to tell her something — ^to ask her 
questions perhaps — to require something of her. Her 
superiors had often required things of her in the course 
of her experience — such things as they would not have 
asked of a less sensible and reliable woman. And she 
had always been ready. 

When he began to talk to her he spoke as he always 
did, in a tone which sounded unemotional but held one's 
attention. But his face had changed since she had 
last seen it It had aged and there was something dif- 
ferent in the eyes. That was the War. Since the 
War began so many faces had altered. 

During the years in the slice of a house he had never 
talked to her very much. It was with Mademoiselle 
he had talked and his interviews with her had not 
taken place in the nursery. How was it then that he 
seemed to know her so well. Had Mademoiselle told 
him that she was a woman to be trusted safely with any 
serious and intimate confidence — ^that being given any 
grave secret to shield, she would guard it as silently and 
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discreetly as a great lady mi^t goard such a thing if 
it were personal to her own family — as her graoe herself 
might guard it That he knew this fact without a 
shadow of doubt was subtly manifest in every word he 
spoke, in each tone of his voice. There was Btrange 
dark trouble to face — and keep secret — and he had 
come straight to her — Sarah Ann Dowson — because 
he was sure of her and knew her ways. It was her 
toays he knew and understood — her steadiness and that 
she had the kind of manners that keep a woman from 
talking about things and teach her how to keep other 
people from being too familiar and asking question&i 
And he knew what that kind of manners waa built on 
— ^just decent faithfulness and honest feeling. He| 
didn't say it in so many words, of course, bat as Dowie 
listened it was exactly as if he said it in gentleman's 
language. 

England was full of strange and cruel tragedies. 
And they were not all tragedies of battle and sudden 
death. Many of them were near enough to seem even 
worse — if worse could be. Dowie had heard some hints 
of them and had wondered what the world was ooming 
to. As her visitor talked her heart began to thump 
in her side. Whatsoever had happened was no aeeret 
from her grace. And together she and his lordship 
were going to keep it a secret from the world. Dowie 
could scarcely have told what phrase or word at last 
suddenly brought up before her a picture of the nursery 
in the house in Mayfair — ^the feeling of a warm soft 
childish body pressed close to her knee, the look of a 
tender, dewy-eyed small face and the sound of a small 
yearning voice saying: 

"I want to hiss you, Dowie.'* And so hearing it. 
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Dowie's heart cried out to itself^ "Oh! Dear Lord!" 

'It's Miss Robin that trouble's come to," involun- 
tarily broke from her. 

'^A trouble she must be protected in. She cannot 
protect herself." For a few seconds he sat and looked 
at her very steadily. It was as though he were ask- 
ing a question. Dowie did not know she was going to 
rise from her chair. But for some reason she got up and 
stood quite firmly before hinu And her good heart 
went thump-thump-thump. 

^7our lordship," she said and in spite of the thump- 
ing her voice actually did not shake, ^^t was one 
of those War weddings. And perhaps he's dead." 

Then it was Lord Coombe who left his chair. 

**Thank you, Dowie," he said and before he began to 
walk up and down the tiny room she felt as if he 
made a slight bow to her. 

She had said something that he had wished her to 
say. She had removed some trying barrier for him 
instead of obliging him to help her to cross it and per- 
haps stumbling on her way. She had neither stumbled 
nor clambered, she had swept it away out of his path 
and hers. That was because she knew Miss Robin and 
had known her from her babyhood. 

Though for some time he walked to and fro slowly as 
he talked she saw that it was easier for him to com- 
plete the relation of his story. But as it proceeded it 
was necessary for her to make an effort to recall her- 
self to a realisation of the atmosphere of the parlour 
and the narrow street outside the window — and she 
was ^wi to be assisted by the amiable rumble of Mr. 
Jenkinson's voice as heard from the back room when 
she found herself involuntarily leaning forward in her 
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chair^ vaguely oonsdoas that she was drawing dKNrt 
breaths^ as she listened to what he was tellisg her. 
The things she was listening to stood out from a baok- 
ground of unreality so startling. She was even faintly 
tormented by shadowy memories of a play she had 
seen years ago at Drury Lane. And Druiy Lane in- 
cidents were of a world so incongruously remote from 
the house in Eaton Square and her grace's dever aqoi* 
lino ivory face — and his lordship with his quiet bearing 
and his unromantic and elderly^ tired fineness. And 
yet he was going to undertake to do a thing which 
was of the order of deed the sober everyday mind 
could only expect from the race of persons known as 
''heroes" in theatres and in books. And he was no- 
ticeably and wholly untheatrical about it. His plans 
were those of a f arseeing and practical man in eveiy 
detail. To Dowie the working perfection of his prepa- 
rations was amazing. They included every contingency 
and seemed to forget nothing and ignore no possibility. 
He had thought of things the cleverest woman mi^ 
have thought of, he had achieved effects as only a 
sensible man accustomed to power and obedience ooold 
have achieved them. And from first to last he kept 
before Dowie the one thing which held the strangest 
appeal. In her helpless heartbreak and tragedy Bobin 
needed her as she needed no one else in the world. 

''She is so broken and weakened that she may not 
live/' he said in the end. "No one can care for her 
as you can." 

"I can care for her^ poor lamb. I'll come wlm 
your lordship's ready for me^ be it soon or late.'' 

"Thank you, Dowie/' he said again. "It will be 
soon." 
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And ^en he shook hands with her and she opened 
the front door for him^ she stood and watched him, 
thinking very deeply as he walked down the street with 
the wind-blown dust and scraps of paper whirling 
abont him. 



CHAPTER XXII 

IN little more than two weeks Dowie descended from 
her train in the London station and took a hansom 
cab which carried her throng the familiar streets to 
Eaton Square. She was comforted somewhat by the 
mere familiarity of things — even by the grade of smoke 
which seemed in some way to be different from the 
smoke of Manchester's cotton factory chimneys — ^by 
the order of rattle and roar and rumble, which had a 
homelike sound. She had not felt at home in Manchesr 
ter and she had not felt quite at home with Henrietta 
though she had done her duty by her. Their worlds 
had been far apart and daily adjustment to circumr 
stances is not easy though it may be accomplished with- 
out the betrayal of any outward sign. His lordship's 
summons had come soon, as he had said it would, bat 
he had made it possible for her to leave in the little house 
a steady and decent woman to take her place when she 
gave it up. 

She liad made her journey from the North with an 
anxiously heavy heart in her breast. She was going 
to ''take on" a responsibility which included elements 
])revioualy quite unknown to her. She was going to 
help to hide something, to live with a strange secret 
trouble and while she did so must wear her accustomedi 
resj>ectable and decorous manner and aspect. What- 
soever alarmed or startled her, she must not seem 
to be startled or alarmed. As his lordship had carried 

himself with his usual bearing, spoken in his hi^-bred 
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calm voice and not once failed in the naturalness of his 
expression — even when he had told her the whole strange 
plan — so she must in anj circumstances which arose 
and in any difficult situation wear always the aspect 
of a well-bred and trained servant who knew nothing 
which did not concern her and did nothing which ordi- 
nary domestic service did not require that she should 
do. She must always seem to be only Sarah Ann 
Dowson and never forget But delicate and unusual 
as this problem was, it was not the thing which made 
her heart heavy. Several times during her journey she 
had been obliged to turn her face towards the window 
of the railway carriage and away from her fellow pas- 
sengers so that she might very quickly and furtively 
touch her eyes with her handkerchief because she did 
not want any one to see the tear which obstinately welled 
up in spite of her efforts to keep it back. 

She had heard of ^^trouble" in good families, had 
even been related to it She knew how awful it was 
and what desperate efforts were made, what desperate 
means resorted to, in the concealment of it And how 
difficult and almost impossible it was to cope with it and 
how it seemed sometimes as if the whole fabric of 
society and custom combined to draw attention to mere 
trifles iniiich in the end proved damning evidence. 

And it was Miss Sobin she was going to — her own 
Miss Eobin who had never known a child of her own 
age or had a girl friend — who had been cut off from 
innocent youth and youth's happiness and intimacies. 

'It's been one of those poor mad young war wed- 
dings," she kept saying to herself, '^though no one will 
believe her. If she hadn't been so ignorant of life and 
80 lonely ! But just as she fell down worshipping that 
dear little chap in the Qardens because he was the 
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first she'd ever seen — it's only nature that the fint 
beautifiil young thing her own age that looked at 
her with love rising up in him should aet it riaing in 
her — ^where God had surely put it if ever He put love 
as part of life in any girl creature His hand made. 
But Oh ! I can see no one will believe her I The world's 
heart's so wicked. I know, poor lamb. Her Dowie 
knows. And her left like this I" 

It was when her thoughts reached this point that the 
tear would gather in the comer of her eye and would 
have trickled down her cheek if she had not turned away 
towards the window. 

But above all things she told herself she must pre- 
sent only Dowie's face when she reached Eaton Square. 
There were the servants who knew nothing and must 
know nothing but that Mrs. Dowson had come to take 
care of poor Miss Lawless who had worked too hard 
and was looking ill and was to be sent into the countiy 
to some retreat her grace had chosen because it was £u 
enough away to allow of her being cut off from war 
aews and work, if her attendants were faithful and 
firm. Every one knew Mrs. Dowson would be firm 
and faithful. Then there were the ladies who went 
in and out of the house in these days. If they saw 
her by any chance they might ask kind interested ques- 
tions about the pretty creature they had liked. They 
might inquire as to symptoms, they might ask where 
she was to be taken to be nursed. Dowie knew that 
after she had seen Hobin herself she could prorida 
suitable symptoms and she knew, as she knew how to 
breathe and walk, exactly the respectful voice and 
manner in which she could make her replies and how 
natural she could cause it to appear that she had 
not yet been told their destination — her grace beiqg 
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still undecided. Dowie's decent intelligence knew 
the methods of her class and their value when perfectly 
applied. A nnrse or a young lady's maid knew only 
what she was told and did not ask questions. 

But what she thought of most anxiously was Bobin 
herself. His lordship had given her no instructions. 
Part of his seeming to understand her was that he had 
seemed to be sure that she would know what to say 
and what to leave unsaid. She was glad of that be- 
cause it left her free to think the thing over and make 
her own quiet plans. She drew more than one tremu- 
lous sigh as she thought it out. In the first place — 
little Miss Bobin seemed like a baby to her yet ! Oh, 
ahe was a baby! Little Miss Bobin just in her teens 
and with her childish asking eyes and her soft childish 
mouth ! Her a young married lady and needing to be 
taken care of I She was too young to be married — if 
it was ever so I And if everything had been done all 
right and proper with wedding cake and veil, orange 
blossoms and St Oeorge's, Hanover Square, she still 
would have been too young and would have looked almost 
cruelly like a child. And at a time such as this Dowie 
would have known she was one to be treated with 
great delicacy and tender reserve. But as it was — a 
little shamed thing to be hidden away — ^to be saved 
from the worst of fates for any girl — ^with nothing in 
her hand to help her — how would it be wisest to face 
her, how could one best be a comfort and a help ? 

How the sensible and tender creature gave her heart 
and brain to her reflections! How she balanced one 
chance and one emotion against another! Her con* 
dusion was, as Coombe had known it would be, drawn 
from the experience of practical wisdom and an affec- 
tion as deep as the experience was broad. 
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"She won't be afraid of Dowie," she thought^ "if 
it's just Dowie that looks at her exactly as she always 
did. In hep little soul she may be frightened to death 
but if it's only Dowie she sees — not asking questions 
or looking curious and unnatural, she'll get over it and 
know she's got something to hold on to. What she 
needs is something she can hold on to — flomething that 
won't tremble when she does — and that looks at her in 
the way she was used to when she was happy and safe. 
What I must do with her is what I must do with the 
others — ^just look and talk and act as Dowie always 
did^ however hard it is. Perhaps when we get away 
to the quiet place we're going to hide in, she may begin 
to want to talk to me. But not a question do I ask oi 
look until she's ready to open her poor heart to me." 

* » * » « 

She had herself well under control when she reached 
her destination. She had bathed her face and fresh- 
ened herself with a cup of hot tea at the station. She 
entered the house quite with her usual manner and wai 
greeted with obvious welcome by her fellow servants. 
They had missed her and were glad to see her again. 
She reported herself respectfully to Mrs. James in the 
housekeeper's sitting room and they had tea again and 
a confidential talk. 

"I'm glad you could leave your niecCi Mrs. Dowson," 
the housekeeper said. "It's high time poor little Miss 
Lawless was sent away from London. She's not fit 
for war work now or for anything but lying in bed in a 
quiet place where she can get fresh country air and 
plenty of fresh eggs, and good milk and chidcen broth. 
And she needs a motherly woman like you to watch her 
carefuUv." 
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'Q)oe8 she look as delicate as all thatf said Dowie 
conoemedly. 

"She'll lie in the graveyard in a few months if some- 
thing's not done. I've seen girls look like her before 
this." And Mrs. James said it almost sharply. 

But even with this preparation and though Lord 
Coombe had spoken seriously of the state of the girl's 
health, Dowie was not ready to encounter without a fear- 
ful sense of shock what she confronted a little later 
when she went to Eobin's sitting room as she was 
asked to. 

When she tapped upon the door and in response to a 
faint sounding "Come in" entered the pretty place, 
Bobin rose from her seat by the fire and came towards 
her holding out her arms. 

"I'm so glad you came, Dowie dear," she said, *T['m 
io glad." She put the arms close round Dowie's neck 
and kissed her and held her cheek against the comfort- 
able warm one a moment before she let go. "I'm 
so glad, dear," she murmured and it was even as 
she felt the arms close about her neck and the cheek 
press hers that Dowie caught her breath and held it so 
that she might not seem to gasp. They were such thin 
frail arms, the young body on which the diess hung 
loose was only a shadow of the round slimness which had 
been so sweet. 

But it was when the arm released her and they stood 
apart and looked at each other that she felt the shock in 
full force while Bobin continued her greetings. 

"Did you leave Henrietta and the children quite 
well?" she was saying. "Is the new baby a pretty 
oner 

Dowie had not been one of those who had seen the 
gradual development of the physical change in her. 
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It came upon her suddenly. She had left a young 
creature all softly rounded girlhood, sweet curvea and 
life glow and bloom. She found herself holding a 
thin hand and looking into a transparent^ sharpened 
small face whose eyes were hollowed. The silk of the 
curls on the forehead had a dankness and lifelessness 
which almost made her catch her breath again. Like 
Mrs. James she herself had more than onoe had the ex- 
perience of watching young creatures slip into what the 
nurses of her day called ^^rapid decline" and she knew 
all the piteous portents of the early stages — ^the waxen 
transparency of sharpened features and the damp cling- 
ing hair. These two last were to her mind the most 
significant of the early terrors. 

And in less than five minutes she knew that the 
child was not going to talk about herself and that she 
had been right in making up her own mind to wait 
Whatsoever the strain of silence, there would be no 
speech now. The piteous darkness of her eye held a 
stillness that was heart-breaking. It was a stillness 
of such touching endurance of something inevitable. 
Whatsoever had happened to her, whatsoever was going 
to happen to her, she would make no sound. She would 
outwardly be afiPectionate, pretty-mannered Miss Bobin 
just as Dowie herself would give all her strength to try- 
ing to seem to be nothing and nobody but Dowie. And 
what it would cost of effort to do it well I 

When they sat down together it was because she drew 
Bobin by the thin little hand to an easy chair and she 
still held the thin hand when she sat near her. 

"Henrietta's quite well, I'm glad to say," she an- 
swered. ^*And the baby's a nice plump little fellow. I 
left them very comfortable — and I think in time Henri- 
etta will be married again.^ 
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'Carried again !" said Robin. "Again !'' 

''He's a nice well-to-do man and he's fond of her 
and he's fond of children. He's never had any and 
he's always wanted them." 

''Has he ?" Robin murmured. "That's very nice for 
Henrietta." But there was a shadow in her eyes which 
was rather like frightened bewilderment. 

Dowie still holding the mere nothing of a hand, 
stroked and patted it now and then as she described 
Ifr. Jenkinson and the children and the life in the 
house in Manchester. She wanted to gain time and 
commonplace talk helped her. 

"She won't be married again until her year's up," she 
explained. "And it's the best thing she could do — ^being 
left a young widow with children and nothing to live 
OIL, Mr. Jenkinson can give her more than she's ever 
had in the way of comforts." 

"Did she love poor Jem very much?" Robin 
asked. 

"She was very much taken with him in her way when 
she married him," Dowie said. "He was a cheerful, 
joking sort of young man and girls like Henrietta like 
jokes and fun. But they were neither of them roman- 
tic and it had begun to be a bit hard when the children 
came. She'll be very comfortable with Mr. Jenkinson 
and being comfortable means being happy — to Henri- 
etta." 

Then Robin smiled a strange little ghost of a smile 
— but there were no dimples near it. 

"You haven't told me that I am thin, Dowie," she 
said. "I know I am thin, but it doesn't matter. And 
I am glad you kissed me first. That made me sure that 
you were Dowie and not only a dream. Everything has 
been seeming as if it were a dream — everything — ^my- 
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self — everybody — even you — you!" And the small 
hand clutched her hard. 

A large liunp climbed into Bowie's throat Vot she 
managed it bravely. 

^'It's no use telling people they're thin/' ahe answered 
with stout good cheer. ''It doesn't help to put fleah on 
them. And there are a good many young ladies work* 
ing themselves thin in these days. You're just one of 
them that's going to be taken care of. I'm not a 
dream, Miss Eobin, my dear. I'm just your own 
Dowie and I'm going to take care of yon as I did 
when you were six." 

She actually felt the bones of the small hand as it 
held her own still closer. It began to tremble because 
Eobin had begun to tremble. But though she was 
trembling and her eyes looked very large and f rightened, 
the silence was still deep within them. 

''Yes," the low voice faltered, "you will take care of 
me. Thank you, Dowie dear. I — must let people take 
care of me. I know that I am like Henrietta." 

And that was all. 



"She's very much changed, your grace," Dowie said 
breathlessly when she went to the Duchess afterwards. 
There had been no explanation or going into detail 
but she knew that she might allow herself to be breath- 
less when she stood face to face with her grace. ^'Does 
she cough? Has she night sweats? Has she any ap- 
petite ?" 

"She does not cough yet," the Duchess answered, 
but her grave eyes were as troubled as Dowie's own. 
'* Doctor Redcliff will tell you everything. He will see 
you alone. We are sending her away with you because 
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you love her and will know how to take care of her. 
We are very anziouB." 

"Your grace," Dowie faltered and one of the tears 
she had forced back when she was in the railway car- 
riage rose insubordinately and rolled down her cheek, 
"just once I nursed a young lady who — looked as she 
does now. I did my best with all my heart, the doctors 
did their best, everybody that loved her did their best 
— and there were a good many. We watched over her 
for six months.'' 

"Six months?" the Duchess' voice was an unsteady 
thing. 

"At the end of six months we laid her away in a 
pretty country churchyard, with flowers heaped all 
over her — and her white little hands full of them. 
And she hadn't — as much to contend with — as Miss 
Robin has." 

And in the minute of dead silence which followed 
more tears fell. No one tried to hold them back and 
soms of them were the tears of the old Duchess. 



CHAPTEK XXni 

THERE are old and forgotten churches in an^ 
grown comers of London whose neglected n- 
moteness suggests the possibility of any eocleaiai- 
tical ceremony being performed quite unobserved ex- 
cept by the parties concerned in it. If entries aad 
departures were discreetly arranged, a baptismal or t 
marriage ceremony might take place almost as in a tomk 
A dark wet day in which few pass by and such as pssi 
are absorbed in their own discomforts beneath their um- 
brellasy offers a curiously entire aloofness of sedusion. 
In the neglected graveyards about them there is no 
longer any room to bury any one in the damp black 
earth where the ancient tombs are dark with mamj 
growth and mould, heavy broken slabs slant sidewiie 
perilously, sad and thin cats prowl, and from a soofep 
blackened tree or so the rain drops with hollow, plash- 
ing sounds. 

The rain was so plashing and streandng in rivulets 
among the mounds and stones of the burial ground of 
one of the most ancient and forgotten looking of such 
churches, when on a certain afternoon there came to the 
narrow soot-darkened Vicarage attached to it a tall, 
elderly man who wished to see and talk to the Vicar. 

The Vicar in question was an old clergyman who had 
spent nearly fifty years in the silent, ecclesiastical-at- 
mosphered small house. He was an unmarried man 
whoso few relatives living in the far North of Eng- 
land were too poor and unenterprising to travel to Loi^ 
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doD. His days were spent in unsatisfactory work among 
crowded and poverty-stricken human creatures before 
whom he felt helpless because he was an unpractical 
old Oxford bookworm. He read such services as he 
held in his dim churchy to empty pews and echoing 
hollowness. He was nevertheless a deeply thinking 
man who was a gentleman of a scarcely remembered 
school ; he was a peculiarly silent man and of dignified 
understanding. Through the long years he had existed 
in detached seclusion in his corner of his world around 
which great London roared and swept almost unheard 
by him in his remoteness. 

When the visitor's card was brought to him where 
he sat in his clingy, book-packed study, he stood — ^after 
he had told his servant to announce the caller — gazing 
dreamily at the name upon the white surface. It was 
a stately name and brought back vague memories. 
Long ago — ^very long ago, he seemed to recall that he had 
ali^tly known the then bearer of it. He himself had 
been young then — quite young. The man he had known 
was dead and this one, his successor, must by this time 
have left youth behind hiuL What had led him to 
come? 

Then the visitor was shown into the study. The 
Vicar felt that he was a man of singular suggestions. 
His straight build, his hei^t^ his carriage arrested 
the attention and the clear cut of his cold face held it. 
One of his marked suggestions was that there was un- 
usual lack of revelation in his rather fine almond eye. 
It might have revealed much but its intention was to 
reveal nothing but courteous detachment from all but 
well-bred approach to the demand of the present mo* 



''I think I remember seeing you when you were a 
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boy, Lord Coombe/' the Vicar said. ' Vy father was 
rector of St Andrews." St Andrews was the Nonnan- 
towered church on the edge of the park endosing 
Coombe Keep. 

^'I came to you because I also remembered that," was 
Coombe's reply. 

Their meeting was a very quiet one. But evexy inr 
cident of life was quiet in die Vicarage. Only low 
sounds were ever heard, only almost soundless move- 
ments made. The two men seated themselves and 
talked calmly while the rain pattered on the window 
panes and streaming down them seemed to shut out the 
world. 

What the Vicar realised was that, since his visitor 
had announced that he had come because he remembered 
their old though slight acquaintance, he had obviously 
come for some purpose to which the connection formed 
a sort of support or background. This man, whose 
modernity of bearing and externals seemed to aeparato 
them by a lifetime of experience, clearly belonged to 
the London which surrounded and enclosed hia own 
silences with civilised roar and the tumult of swift pass- 
ings. On the surface the small, dingy book-crammed 
study obviously held nothing this outer world could re- 
quire. The Vicar said as much courteously and he 
glanced round the room as he spoke, gently smiling. 

''But it is exactly this which brings me," Lord Coombe 
answered. 

With great clearness and never raising the note of 
quiet to which the walls were accustomed, he made his 
explanation. He related no incidents and entered into 
no detail. When he had at length concluded the pres- 
entation of his desires, his hearer knew nothing what- 
ever, save what was absolutely necessary, of those OOD- 
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cemed in the matter. XJtterlj detached from all curi- 
osities as he was, this crossed the Vicar's mind. There 
was a marriage ceremony to be performed. That only 
the contracting parties should be aware of its perform- 
ance was absolutely necessary. That there should 
be no chance of opportunity given for question or com- 
ment was imperative. Apart from this the legality of 
the contract was all that concerned those entering into 
it ; and that must be assured beyond shadow of possible 
doubt 

In the half-hidden and forgotten old church to which 
the Vicarage was attached such a ceremony could ob- 
viously be performed^ and to an incumbent detached 
from the outer world, as it were, and one who was ca- 
pable of comprehending the occasional gravity of reasons 
for silence, it could remain so long as was necessary a 
confidence securely guarded. 

*1t is possible," the Vicar said at the end of the ex- 
planation. "I have performed the ceremony before 
under somewhat similar circumstances." 

A man of less breeding and with even normal curiosi- 
ties mi^t have made the mistake of asking innocent 
questions. He asked none except such as related to 
the customary form of procedure in such matters. Ho 
did not, in fact, ask questions of himself. He was also 
fully aware that Lord Coombe would have given no an- 
swer to any form of inquiry. The marriage was purely 
his own singular affair. It was he himself who chose 
in this way to be married — in a forgotten church in 
whose, shadowy emptiness the event would be as a thing 
brought to be buried unseen and unmarked by any 
stone, but would yet be a contract binding in the face 
and courts of the world if it should for any reason be 
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When he rose to go and the Vicar roee with him, then 
was a moment of pause which was rather enriona. Tim 
men's eyes met and for a few moments rested upon 
each other. The Vicar's were still and grave, bat there 
was a growth of deep feeling in them. This anggested 
a sort of profound human reflection. 

Lord Coombe's expression itself changed a ahada It 
might perhaps be said that his eyes had before this 
moment scarcely seemed to hold expression. 

^'She is very young," he said in an unusual voioft 
'^In this — ^holocaust — she needs protection. I can prth 
tect her." 

"It is a holocaust," the Vicar said, " — a holoeaust'* 
And singularly the words seemed an answer. 



On a morning of one of London's dark days when the 
rain was again splashing and streaming in riyabli 
among the mounds and leaning and tumbling stoMB 
of the forgotten churchyard, there came to the ofaoidi 
three persons who if they had appeared in more fre- 
quented edifices would have attracted some attention 
without doubt, unnoticeably as they were dressed and 
inconspicuous as was their manner and bearing. 

They did not all three present themselves at the same 
time. First there appeared the tall elderly man who 
had visited and conferred with the Vicar. He went 
at once to the vestry where he spent some time with the 
incumbent who awaited him. 

Somewhat later there stepped through the little arched 
doorway a respectable looking elderly woman and a 
childlike white-faced girl in a dose black frock. That 
the church looked to them so dark as to be almost Uaok 
with shadows was manifest when they found themsel^ 
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inside peering into the dimness. The onter darkness 
seemed to have crowded itself through the low doorway 
to fill the groined arches with gloom. 

**Where must we go to, Dowie?" Robin whispered 
holding to the warm, stout arm. 

"Don't be timid, my dearie," Dowie whispered back. 
''His lordship will be ready for us now we've come." 

His lordship was ready. He came forward to meet 
them and when he^ did so, Robin knew — though he 
seemed to be part of the dinmess and to come out of a 
dream — that she need feel no further uncertainties or 
fears. That which was to take place would move for- 
ward without let or hindrance to its end. That was 
what one always felt in his presence. 

In a few minutes they were standing in a part of the 
church which would have seemed darker than any other 
shadow-filled comer but that a dim light burned on a 
small altar and a clergyman whose white vestments 
made him look wraithlike and very tall waited before it 
and after a few moments of solemn silence began to 
read from the prayer book he held in his hand. 

There were strange passings and repassings throu^ 
Robin's mind as she made her low responses — ^memories 
of the hours when she had asked herself if she were 
still alive — if she were not dead as Donal was, but 
walking about without having found it out It was as 
though this must be true now and her own voice and 
Lord Coombe's and the clergyman's only ghosts' voices. 
They were so low and unlike real voices and when 
they floated away among the shadows, low ^lastly 
echoes seemed to float with them. 

''I will," she heard herself say, and also other things 
the clergyman told her to repeat after him and when 
Lord Coombe spoke she could scarcely understand be- 
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cause it was all like a dream and did not matt^. 

Once she turned so cold and white and trembled so 
that Dowie made an involuntary movement towards 
her, but Lord Coombe's quiet firmness held her sway- 
ing body and though the clergyman paused a moment 
the trembling passed away and the cerenoiony went 
on. She had begun to tremble because she remembered 
that the other marriage had seemed like a dream in an- 
other world than this — a world which was so alive that 
she had trembled and thrilled with exquisite living: 
And because Donal knew how frightened die was he 
had stood so dose to her that she had felt the dear 
warmness of his body. And he had held her hand quite 
tight when he took it and his ''I will" had been beauti- 
ful and clear. And when he had put on the borrowed 
ring he had drawn her eyes up to the blue tarn of hii 
own. Donal was killed ! Perhaps the young chaplaio 
had been killed too. And she was being married to 
Lord Coombe who was an old man and did not stand 
close to her, whose hand scarcely held hers at ail- 
but who was putting on a ring. 

Her eyes — her hunted young doe's eyes — ^lifted them- 
selves. Lord Coombe met them and understood. 
Strangely she knew he understood — ^that he knew what 
she was thinking about. For that one moment there 
came into his eyes a look which might not have been his 
own, and vaguely she knew that it held strange under- 
standing and he was sorry for her — and for Donal and 
for everything in the world. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE little feudal fastness in the Highlands which 
was called Darreuch Castle — ^when it was men- 
tioned by any one, which was rarely — ^had been 
little more than a small ruin when Lord Coombe in- 
herited it as an unconsidered trifle among more impos- 
ing and available property. It had indeed presented 
the aspect not so much of an asset as of an entirely 
useless relic. The remote and — as far as record dwelt 
on him — obviously unnotable ancestor who had built 
it as a stronghold in an almost unreachable spot upon 
the highest moors had doubtlessly had picturesque rea- 
sons for the structure, but these were lost in die dim 
past and appeared on the surface, unexplainable to a 
modem mind. Lord Coombe himself had not explained 
an interest he chose to feel in it, or his own reasons for 
repairing it a few years after it came into his possessiom. 
He rebuilt certain breaches in the walls and made cer- 
tain rooms sufficiently comfortable to allow of his spend- 
ing a few nights or weeks in it at rare intervals. He 
always went alone, taking no servant with him, and 
made his retreat after his own mood, served only by 
the farmer and his wife who lived in charge frpm 
year's end to year's end, herding a few sheep and culti- 
vating a few acres for their own needs. 

They were a silent pair without children and plainly 
not feeling the lack of them. They had lived in remote 
moorland places since their birtL They had so little 
to say to each other that Lord Co(mibe sometimes felt 
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a slight curiosity as to why they had nutrried inatead of 
remaining silent singly. There was however neither 
Bullenness nor resentment in their lack of expression. 
Coombe thought they liked each other but found words 
unnecessary. Jock Macaur driving his sheep to fold in 
the westering sun wore the look of a man not unpleaaed 
with life and at least undisturbed by it. Maggy 
Macaur doing her housework, churning or clacking to 
her henSy was peacefully cheerful and seemed to aak no 
more of life than food and sleep and comfortable woik 
which could be done without haste. There were no 
signs of knowledge on her part or Jock's of the fact 
that they were surroimded by wonders of moorland and 
hillside colour and beauty. Sunrise which leaped in 
delicate flames of dawn meant only that they moat leave 
their bed ; sunset which lighted the moorland world with 
splendour meant that a good night's sleep waa oomingi 

Jock had heard from a roaming shepherd or so that 
the world was at war and that lads were being killed 
in their thousands. One good man had said that the 
sons of the great gentry were being killed with the 
rest. Jock did not say that he did not believe it and in 
fact expressed no opinion at all. If he and Maggy 
gave credit to the story, they were little disturbed 1^ 
any sense of its reality. They had no neighbours and 
their few stray kinfolk lived at remote distances and 
were not given to visits or communications. There had 
been vague rumours of far away wars in the years pasty 
but they had assumed no more reality than legends. 
This war was a shadow too and after Jock came home 
one night and mentioned it as he might have mentioned 
the death of a cow or the buying of a moor pony the 
subject was forgotten by both. 

^'His lordship" it was who reminded them of it 
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He e^en bestowed upon the ramour a certain reality. 
He appeared at the stout little old castle one daj witli- 
out having sent them warning, which was unusuaL He 
came to give some detailed orders and to instruct them 
in the matter of changes. He had shown forethought 
in bringing with him a selection of illustrated news- 
papers. This saved time and trouble in the matter of 
making the situation clear. The knowledge which con- 
veyed itself to Maggy and Jock produced the effect of 
making them even more silent than usual if such a 
condition were possible. They stared fixedly and lii^ 
tened with respect but beyond a rare ^^echl" they 
had no opinion to express. It became plain that the 
war was more than a mere rumour — The lads who had 
been blown to bits or bayoneted! The widows and 
orphans that were left I Some of the youngest of the 
lads had lost their senses and married young things only 
to go off to the ill place folk called "The Front'' and 
leave them widows in a few days' or weeks' time. There 
were hundreds of bits of girls left lonely waiting for 
their bairns to come into the world — Some with 
scarce a penny xmless friends took care of them. There 
was a bit widow in her teens who was a distant kins- 
woman of his lordship's, and her poor lad was among 
those who were killed. He had been a fine lad and he 
would never see his bairn. The poor young widow 
had been ill with grief and the doctors said she must 
be hidden away in some quiet place where she would 
never hear of battles or see a newspaper. She must 
be kept in peace and taken great care of if she was to 
gain strength to live through her time. She had no 
family to watch over her and his lordship and an old 
lady who was fond of her had taken her trouble in hand. 
The well-trained woman who had nursed her as a diild 
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would bring her to Darreuch Castle and there would 
stay. 

His lordship had been plainly much interested in the 
long time past when he had put the place in order for 
his own convenience. Now he seemed even more 
interested and more serious. He went from room to 
rocxn with a grave face and looked things over carefully. 
He had provided himself with comforts and even lux- 
uries before his first coming and they had been of the 
solid baronial kind which does not deteriorate. It was 
a little castle and a forgotten one, but his rooms had 
beauty and had not been allowed to be as gloomy as they 
might have been if stone walls and black oak had not 
been warmed by the rich colours of tapestry and pictures 
which held light and glow. But other things were 
coming from London. He himself would wait to see 
them arrive and installed. The Macaurs wondered 
what more the '^young leddy" and her woman ooold 
want but took their orders obediently. Her woman's 
name was Mrs. Dowson and she was a quiet decent body 
who would manage the household. That the young 
widow was to be well taken care of was evident* A doe- 
tor was to ride up the moorland road each day to see 
her, which seemed a great precaution even though the 
Macaurs did not know that he had consented to live 
temporarily in the locality because he had been well 
paid to do so. Lord Coombe had chosen him with as dis- 
creet selection as he had used in his choice of the vicar 
of the ancient and forsaken church. A rather young 
specialist who was an enthusiast in his work said u 
ambitious as he was poor, could contemplate selling 
some months of his time for value received if the terms 
offered were high enough. That silence and discxetiesi 
were required formed no objections. 
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The rain poured down on the steep moorland road 
when the carriage slowlj climbed it to the castle. 
Robin, seeming to gaze out at the sodden heath, did not 
really see it because she was thinking of Dowie who sat 
silently by her side. Dowie had taken her from the 
church to the station and they had made the long journey 
together. They had talked very little in the train 
thou^ Dowie had been tenderly careful and kind. 
Robin knew she would ask no questions and she dully 
felt that the blows which were falling on everybody 
erery day must have stunned her also. What she her- 
self was thinking as she seemed to gaze at the sodden 
heather was a thing of piteous and helpless pain. She 
was achingly wondering what Dowie was thinking — 
what she knew and what she thought of the girl she had 
taken such care of and who was being sent away to be 
hidden in a ruined castle whose existence was a forgot- 
ten thing. The good respectable face told nothing but 
it seemed to be trying to keep itself from looking too 
serious; and once Robin had thought that it looked as 
if Dowie might suddenly have broken down if she would 
have allowed herself but she would not allow herself. 

The truth was that the two or three days at Eaton 
Square had been very hard for Dowie to manage per- 
fectly. To play her accepted part before her fellow 
servants requir^ much steady strength. They were all 
fond of '^poor little Miss Lawless" and had the 
tendency of their class to discuss and dwell upon 
symptoms with sympathetic harrowingness of detaiL 
It seemed that all of them had had some friend or rela- 
tive who had '^gone off in a quick decline. It's strange 
how many young people do 1" A head housemaid actu- 
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ally brought her heart into her throat one aftemooa 1^ 
saying at the senrants' hall tea: 

^^If she was one of the war brides, I shonid say she 
was just like my cousin Lucy — ^poor girL She and her 
husband were that fond of each other that it was a 
pleasure to see them. He was killed in an accident 
She was expecting. And they'd been that happy. She 
went off in three months. She couldn't live without 
him. She wasn't as pretty as Miss Lawless, of course, 
but she had big brown eyes and it was the way they 
looked that reminded me. Quick decline always makes 
people's eyes look big and — ^just as poor little Miss Law* 
less does." 

To sit and eat buttered toast quietly and only look 
normally sad and slowly shake one's head and say, 
^^Yes indeed. I know what you mean, Miss TompkinSy" 
was an achievement entitled to much respect. 

The first night Dowie had put her charge to bed and 
had seen the faint outline under the bedclothes and the 
sunken eyes under the pale closed lids whose heaviness 
was so plain because it was a heaviness which had no 
will to lift itself again and look at the morning, she 
could scarcely bear her woe. As i^e dressed 
the child when morning came and saw the 
delicate bones sharply denoting themselves, and 
the hollows in neck and throat where smooth fair- 
ness had been, her hands almost shook as she touched. 
And hardest of all to bear was the still, patient look in 
the enduring eyes. She was being patient — patient, 
poor lamb, and only God himself knew how she cried 
when she was left alone in her white bed, the door closed 
between her and all the house. 

^'Does she think I am wicked ?" was what was pass- 
ing through Eobin's mind as the carriage climbed the 
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DOor throng the rain. ^?t would break my heart if 
3owie thought I was wicked. But even that does not 
natter. It is only my heart" 

In memory she was looking again into Donal's eyes as 
le had looked into hers when he knelt before her in the 
irood. Afterwards he had kissed her dress and her 
'eet when she said she would go with him to be married 
lO that he could have her for his own before he went 
iway to be killed. 

It would have been his heart that would have been 
>roken if she had said ^^No" instead of whispering the 
oft "Yes" of a little mating bird, which had always 
teen her answer when he had asked anything of her. 

When the carriage drew up at last before the entrance 
o the castle, the Macaurs awaited them with patient 
lespectful faces. They saw the "decent body*^ assist 
with care the descent of a young thing the mere lift of 
irhose eyes almost caused both of them to move a trifle 
backward. 

^TTou and Dowie are going to take care of me," she 
laid quiet and low and with a childish kindness. 
'Thank you." 

She was taken to a room in whose thick wall Lord 
[]!oombe had opened a window for sunlight and the sight 
)f hill and heather. It was a room warm and full of 
X)mfort — a strange room to find in a little feudal 
itronghold hidden from the world. Other rooms were 
lear it, as comfortable and well prepared. One in a 
ower adjoining was hung with tapestry and filled with 
iix)nderful old things, uncrowded and harmonious and 
10 arranged as to produce the effect of a small retreat 
for rest, the reading of books or refuge in stillness. 

When Kobin went into it she stood for a few 
noments looking about her — ^looking and wondering. 
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''Lord CkKxnbe remembers everything^" she said nerj 
slowly at last, " — everything. He remembers." 

''He always did remember/' said Bowie watchiag 
her. "That's it/' 

"I did not know — at first/' Robin said as slowly as 
before. "I do — ^now." 

In the evening she sat long before the fire and Dowie, 
sewing near her, looked askance now and then at her 
white face with the lost eyes. It was Bowie's own 
thought that they were "lost." She had never heiare 
seen anything like them. She could not help glano- 
ing sideways at them as they gazed into the red glow of 
the coal. What was her mind dwelling on ? Was she 
thinking of words to say ? Would she begin to feel tfait 
they were far enough from all the world — ^remote and 
all alone enough for words not to be sounds too terrible 
to hear even as they were spoken ? 

"Oh I dear Lord/' Bowie prayed, "help her to esse 
her poor, timid young heart that's so crushed with crod 
weight." 

"You must go to bed early, my dear," she said at 
length. "But why don't you get a book and readf 

The lost eyes left the fire and met hers. 

"I want to talk," Robin said. "I want to ask joa 
things." 

"I'll tell you anything you want to know/' answered 
Bowie. ''You're only a child and you need an older 
woman to talk to." 

"I want to talk to you about — me," said Robin. She 
sat straight in her chair, her hands clasped on her knea 
"Bo you know about — ^me, Bowie ?" she asked. 

"Yes, my dear," Bowie answered. 

"Tell me what Lord Coombe told you." 

Bowie put down her sewing because she was afraid 
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her hands would tremble when she tried to find the 
proper phrase in which to tdil as briefly as she could the 
extraordinary story. 

''He said that you were married to a young gentleman 
who was killed at the Front — and that because you were 
both so young and hurried and upset you perhaps hadn't 
done things as regular as you thought. And that you 
hadn't the papers you ought to have for proof. And it 
might take too much time to search for them now. And 
— and — Oh, my love, he's a good man, for all youVe 
hated him so ! He won't let a child be bom with shame 
to blight it. And he's given you and it — poor helpless 
innocent — ^his own name, God bless him!" 

Robin sat still and straight^ with clasped hands on her 
knee, and her eyes more lost than before, as she 
questioned Dowie remorselessly. There was something 
she must know. 

"He said — and the Duchess said — that no one would 
believe me if I told them I was married. Do you 
believe me, Dowie ? Would Mademoiselle believe me — 
if she is alive — for Oh ! I believe she is dead ! Would 
you both believe me ?" 

Dowie's work fell upon the rug and she held out 
both her comfortable nursing arms, choking: 

"Come here, my lamb," she cried out, with suddenly 
streaming eyes. "Come and sit on your old Dowie's 
knee like you used to do in the nursery." 

"You do believe me — ^you do !" As she had looked in 
the nursery days — the Robin who left her chair and was 
swept into the well known embrace — looked now. She 
hid her face on Dowie's shoulder and clung to her with 
shaking hands. 

"I prayed to Jesus Christ that you would believe me, 
Dowie!" she cried. ^'And that Mademoiselle would 
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come if she is not killed. I wanted you to know that it 
was true — I wanted you to hnowP^ 

^^That was it^ my pet lamb !" Dowie kept huggiiig 
her to her breast ^' We'd both of us know I We know 
you — we do! No one need prove things to UB. We 
hnowP^ 

^'It frightened me so to think of asking you/' shiyered 
Eobin. '^When you came to Eaton Square I oould not 
bear it. If your dear face had looked different I Bboidd 
have died. But I couldn't go to bed to-ni^t without 
finding out The Duchess and Lord Coombe are veij 
kind and sorry for me and they say they believe me — 
but I can't feel sure they really do. And nobody else 
would. But you and Mademoiselle. You loved me 
always and I loved you. And I prayed you would.'' 

Dowie knew how Mademoiselle had died— of the 
heap of innocent village people on which she had falleii 
bullet-riddled. But she said nothing of her knowledgCi 

^'MademoiseUe would say what I do and she wonid 
stay and take care of you as I'm going to do/' ahe fil- 
tered. ''God bless you for asking me straight out» mj 
dear I I was waiting for you to speak and praying 
you'd do it before I went to bed myself. I couldn't 
have slept a wink if you hadn't." 

For a space they sat silent — Robin on her knee like 
a child drooping against her warm breast. Outside wai 
the night stillness of the moor^ inside the night stillness 
held within the thick walls of stone rooms and passages) 
in their hearts the stillness of something which yet 
waited — ^xmsaid. 

At last — 

"Did Lord Coombe tell you who — ^he was, Dowie f 

**IIe said perhaps you would tell me yourself — ^if yott 
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felt you'd like me to know. He said it was to be as 
you chose.'' 

Bobin fumbled with a thin hand at the neck of her 
dress. She drew from it a chain with a silk bag 
attached. Out of the bag she took first a small folded 
package. 

"Do you remember the dry leaves I wanted to keep 
when I was so little ?" she whispered woefully. **I was 
too little to.know how to save them. And you made me 
this tiny silk bag." 

Dowie's face was almost frightened as she drew back 
to look. There was in her motherly soul the sudden 
aenae of panic she had felt in the nursery so long ago. 

"My blessed child !" she breathed. "Not that one — ? 
after all that time !" 

^TTes," said Bobin. "Look, Dowie— look." 

She had taken a locket out of the silk bag and she 
opened it and Dowie looked. 

Perhaps any woman would have felt what she felt 
when she saw the face which seemed to laugh rejoicing 
into hers, as if Life were such a supernal thing — as if 
it were literally the blessed gift of God as all the ages 
have preached to us even while they have railed at the 
burden of living and called it cruel nothingness. The 
radiance in the eyes' clearness, the splendid strength 
and joy in being, could have built themselves into 
nothing less than such beauty as this. 

Dowie looked at it in dead silence, her breast heaving 
fast 

"Oh ! blessed God !" she broke oat with a gasp. "Did 
they kill— that!" 

"Yes," said Robin, her voice scarcely more than a 
breath, *a)onaL" 



CHAPTER XXV 

DOWIE put her to bed as she had done when diB 
was a child; feeling as if the days in the nnnefy 
had come back again. She saw gradnaDy 
die out of the \^ite face -die utmatural xeatrmint 
which she had grieved over. It had suggested 
the look of a girl who was not only des- 
olate but afraid and she wondered how long she had 
worn it and what she had been most afraid of. 

In the depths of her comfortable being there lay hid- 
den a maternal pleasure in the nature of her responsi- 
bility. She had cared for young mothers before, and 
that she should be called to watch over Bobin, whose 
child forlomness she had rescued, filled her heart with 
a glowing. As she moved about the room quietly pre- 
paring for the comfort of the night she knew that the 
soft dark of the lost eyes followed her and that it wu 
not quite so lost as it had looked in the church and <m 
their singularly silent journey. 

When her work was done and ^e turned to the bed 
again Hobin's arms were held out to her. 

"I want to kiss you, Dowie — ^I want to kiss you," ehe 
said with just the yearning dwelling on the one wordi 
which had so moved the good soul long ago with its inno- 
cent suggestion of tender reverence for some sacred rite. 

Dowie hurriedly knelt by the bedside. 

^^Never you be frightened, my lamb — ^because yon'n 
so young and don't know things," she whispered, hold- 
ing her as if she were a baby. '^Kever you let yourself 
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be frightened for a moment Yonr own Dowie's here 
and always will be — and Dowie knows all about it" 

"Until you took me on your knee to-night," very low 
and in broken phrases, "I was so lonely. I was as 
lonely as I used to be in the old nursery before you 
and Mademoiselle came. Afterwards — " with a shud- 
der, ^Hhere were so many long, long nights. There 
— always — will be so many. One after every day. I 
lie in my bed in the dark. And there is Nothing I 
Oh I Dowie, let me tell you !" her voice was a sweet 
longing wail. ^'When Donal came back all the world 
was full and shining and warm ! It was f ulL There 
was no loneliness anywhere. We wanted nothing but 
each other. And when he was gone there was only 
emptiness! And I was not alive and I could not 
think. I can scarcely think now." 

"You'll b^n to think soon, my lamb," Dowie 
whispered. "You've got something to think of. After 
a while the emptiness won't be so big and black" 

She ventured it very carefully. Her wise soul knew 
that the Emptiness must come first — ^the awful world- 
old Emptiness which for an endless-seeming time noth- 
ing can fill — And all smug preachers of the claims of 
life and duty must be chary of approaching those who 
stand desolate gazing into it 

"I could only remember/' the broken heart-wringing 
voice went on. "And it seemed as if the remembering 
was killing me over and over again — It is like that 
now. But in .the Wood Lord Coombe said something 
strange — which seemed to make me begin to think a 
little. Only it was like beginning to tiy to write 
with a broken arm. I can't go on — I can only think 
of Donal — And be lonely — lonely — ^lonely." 

The veiy words — ^the mere sound of them in her 
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own ears made her voice trail away into bitter he^ 
less crying — ^which would not stop. It was the awfol 
weeping of utter woe and weakness whose oonvolsi^ 
sobs go on and on until they almost cease to seem huxnan 
sounds. Dowie's practical knowledge told her what she 
had to face. This was what she had guessed at wbm 
she had known that there had been crying in the night 
Mere soothing of the tenderest would not check it 

^^I had been lonely — always — And then the lone- 
liness was gone. And then — I If it had never 
gone — 1" 

^'I knowy my dear, I know/' said Dowie watching her 
with practised^ anxious eye. And she went away for 
a few moments and came back with an unobtnuivt 
calming draught and coaxed her into taking it and ait 
down and prayed as she held the little hands whidi 
unknowingly beat upon the pillow. Something of her 
steadiness and love flowed from her through her own 
warm restraining palms and something in her tender 
steady voice spoke for and helped her — though it seemed 
long and long before the cruelty of the storm had lei- 
scncd and the shadow of a bcxTy under the bed-dolhei 
lay deadly still and the heavy eyelids closed as if thej 
would never lift again. 

Dowie did not leave her for an hour or more lot 
sat by her bedside and watched. Like this had been the 
crying in the night. And she had been alonei 



As she sat and watched she thou^t deeply after her 
lights. She did not think only of the sweet ehattered 
thing she so well loved. She thought much of Lord 
Coombe. Being a relic of a class which may be re- 
garded as forever extinct, her views on the sabjeet cf 
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the ri^te and Tesponsibilitiea of rank were of an un- 
swerving reverence verging on the feudaL Even in 
early days her perfection of type was rare. To her 
unwavering mind the remarkable story she had be- 
come a part of was ahnost august in its subjection of 
ordinary views to the future of a great house and its 
noble name. With the world falling to pieces and great 
houses crumbling into nothingness, that this one should 
be rescued from the general holocaust was a deed worthy 
of its head. But where was there another man who 
would have done this thing as he had done it — ^remain- 
ing totally indifferent to the ignominy which would 
fall upon his memory in the years to come when the 
marriage was revealed. That the explanation of his 
action would always be believed to be an unseemly and 
shameful one was to her respectable serving^lass mind 
a bitter thing. That it would always be contemptu- 
ously said that a vicious elderly man had educated the 
daughter of his mistress, that he might marry her and 
leave an heir of her blooming youth, was almost worse 
than if he had been known to have committed some 
decent crime like honest murder. Even the servants' 
hall in the slice of a house, discussing the ugly whisper 
had somewhat revolted at it and thought it '^a bit too 
steep even for these times." But he had plainly looked 
the whole situation in the face and had made up his 
mind to do what he had done. He hadn't cared for 
himself; he had only cared that the child who 
was to be bom should be his legitimatised succes- 
sor and that there should remain after him a Head 
of the House of Coombe. That such houses should 
have heads to succeed to their dignities was a simple 
reverential belief of Dowie's and — apart from all other 
feeling — the charge she had undertaken wore to her 
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somewhat the aspect of a religious duty. His lordahip 
was as one who had a place on a sort of altar^ 

^'Ifs because he's so high in his way that he can 
bear it/' was her thought, ^^e's so high that nothing 
upsets him. He's above things — ^that's what he is." 
And there was something else too — something she did 
not quite follow but felt vaguely moved by. What was 
happening to England came into it — and something 
else that was connected with himself in some way that 
was his own affair. In his long talk with her he bad 
said some strange things — ^though all in his own t^y. 

'^Howsoever the tide of war turns, men and women 
will be needed as the world never needed them before,'' 
was one of them. ^'This one small unknown thing I 
want. It will be the child of my old age. I want it 
Her whole being has been torn to pieces. Dr. Bed- 
cliff says that she might have died before this if her 
delicate body had not been stronger than it looks." 

'^Sho has never been ill, my lord/' Dowie had an- 
swered, " — ^but she is ill now." 

"Save her — save it for me," he broke out in a voioe 
she had never heard and with a face she had never sera. 

That in this plainly overwrought hour he shoold 
allow himself a moment of forgetfulness drew him 
louchingly near to her. 

"My lord," she said, "I've watched over her since 
she was five. I know the ways young things in her 
state need to have about them to give them strength 
and help. Thank the Lord she's one of the loving ones 
and if we can hold her until she — ^wakes up to natoral 
feelings she'll begin to try to live for the sake of wbafll 
need her — and what's his as well as hers." 

Of this she thought almost religiously as she sat hj 
the bedside and watched. 




CHAPTER XXVI 

THE doctor rode up the climbing moorland road 
the next morning and paid a long visit to his 
patient. He was not portentous in manner and 
he did not confine his conversation to the subject of 
symptoms. He however included something of subtle 
cross examination in his friendly talk. The girl's 
thinness, her sometimes panting breath and the hollow 
eyes made larger by the black ring of her lashes startled 
him on first sight of her. He found that the smallness 
of her appetite presented to Dowie a grave problem. 

'^I'm trying to coax good milk into her by d^rees. 
She does her best But she can't eat" When thqr 
were alone she said, ^^I shall keep her windows open 
and make her rest on her sofa near them. I shall try 
to get her to walk out with me if her strength will let 
her. We can go slowly and she'll like the moor. If 
we could stop the awful crying in the night — It's 
been shaking her to pieces for weeks and weeks — It's 
the kind that there's no checking when it once b^ins. 
It's beyond her poor bit of strength to hold it back. I 
saw how hard she tried — ^for my sake. It's the crying 
that's most dangerous of all." 

"Nothing could be worse," the doctor said and he 
went away with a grave face, a deeply troubled man. 

When Dowie went back to the Tower room she found 
Bobin standing at a window looking out on the moorside. 
She turned and spoke and Dowie saw that intuition 
had told her what had been talked about 
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'1 will try to be good, Dowie,'' she aaid. "But it 
comes — ^it comes because — suddenly I know all orer 
again that I can never see him any more. If I ooold 
only see him — even a long way off I But suddenly it 
all comes back that I can never see him again— 
Ifever I" 

Later she begged Dowie not to come to her in fta 
night if she heard sounds in her room* 

^^It will not hurt you so much if you donH see me^'' 
she said. '^I'm used to being by myself. When I wu 
at Eaton Square I used to hide my face deep in the 
pillow and press it against my mouth. No aae heaid. 
But no one was listening as you will be. Don't ooma 
in, Dowie darling. Please don't 1" 

All she wanted, Dowie found out as the days went 
by, was to be quiet and to give no trouble. No other 
desires on eartii had been left to her. Her life had 
not taught her to want many things. And now — : 

^'Oh! please don't be unhappy! If I oould only 
keep you from being unhappy — ^until it is over I" she 
broke out all unconsciously one day. And then wai 
smitten to the heart by the grief in Dowie'a face. 

That was the worst of it all and s<»netime8 caused 
Dowie's desperate hope and courage to tremble on the 
brink of collapse. The child was thinking that before 
her lay the time when it would be "all over." 

A patient who held to such thoughts as her hidden 
comfort did not give herself much chance. 

Sometimes she lay for long hours on the sofa by the 
open window but sometimes a restlessness oame upeii 
her and she wandered about the empty rooma of the 
little castle as though she were vaguely searching for 
something which was not there. Dowie furtively iol- 
lowed her at a distance knowing that she wanted to be 
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alone. The wide stretoheB of the moor seemed to draw 
her. At timee she stood gazing at them out of a win- 
doWy sometimes she sat in a deep window seat with her 
hands lying listlessly upon her lap but with her eyes 
always resting on the farthest line of the heather. Onoe 
she sat thus so long that Dowie crept out of the empty 
stone chamber where she had been waiting and went 
and stood behind her. At first Sobin did not seem 
conscious of her presence but presently she turned her 
head. There was a faintly bewildered look in her eyes. 

"I don't know why — ^when I look at the edge where 
the hill seems to end — it always seems as if there 
might be something coming from the place we can't 
see — " she said in a helpless-sounding voice. 'We can 
only see the sky behind as if the world ended there. 
But I feel as if something might be coming from the 
other side. The horizon always looks like that — ^now. 
There must be so much — where there seems to be noth- 
ing more. I want to go." 

She tried to smile a little as though at her own 
childish fancifulness but suddenly a heavy shining tear 
fell on her hand. And her head dropped and she mur^ 
mured, "I'm sorry, Dowie," as if it were a fault. 

The Macaurs watched her from afar with their own 
special order of silent interest. But the sight of the 
slowly flitting and each day frailer young body began 
to move them even to the length of low-uttered expres- 
sion of fear and pity. 

"Some days she fair frights me passing by so slow 
and thin in her bit black dress," Maggy said. "She 
minds me o' a lost birdie fluttering about wi' a broken 
wing. She's gey young she is, to be a widow woman — 
left like that" 

The doctor came up the moor road every day and 
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talked more to Dowie than to his patient As the 
weeks went by he could not sanely be hopefoL Dowiifi 
brave face seemed to have lost some of its colour at 
times. She asked eager questions but his answers did 
not teach her any new thing. Yet he was of a modem 
school. 

^^There was a time, Mrs. Dowson/' he said, ''when a 
:^octor believed — or thought he believed — ^that healing 
was carried in bottles. For thinking men that time 
has passed. I know very little more of such a case 
as this than you know yourself. You are practiesl 
and kind and watchful You are doing all that 
can be done. So am I. But I am sorry to say that 
it seems as if only a sort of miracle — ! If — as 
you said once — she would Vake up' — there would be 
an added chance." 

"Yes, sir," Dowie answered. 'If she would. But 
it seems as if her mind has stopped thinking about things 
that are to come. You see it in her face. She can 
only remember. The days are nothing but dreams to 
her." 

Dowie had written weekly letters to Lord Coombe in 
accordance with his request. She wrote a good dear 
hand and her method was as clear as her calligraphy. 
He invariably gathered from her what he most desired 
to know and learned that her courageous good sense 
was plainly to be counted upon. From the first her 
respectful phrases had not attempted to conceal from 
him the anxiety she had felt. 

"It was the way she looked and that I hadn't expected 
to see such a change, that took the strength out of me 
the first time I saw her. And what your lordship had 
told me. It seemed as if the two things together were 
too much for her to face. I watch over her day and 
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nigfat though I try to hide from her that I watch so close. 
If she could be made to eat something, and to sleep, and 
not to break her little body to pieces with those dread- 
ful fits of crying, there would be something to hold 
on to. But I shall hold on to her, my lord, whether 
there is anything to hold on to or not." 

He knew she would hold on but as the weeks passed 
and she faithfully told hkn what record the days held 
he saw that in each she felt that she had less and less 
to grasp. And then came a letter which plainly could 
not conceal ominous discouragement in the face of symp- 
toms not to be denied — increasing weakness, even more 
rapid loss of weight, and less sleep and great exhaustion 
after the convulsions of grief. 

^^It couldn't go on and not bring on the worst It 
is my duty to warn your lordship," the letter ended. 

For she had not ^S¥akened up" though somehow Dowie 
had gone on from day to day wistfully believing that 
it would be only "Nature" that she should. Dowie 
had always believed strongly in 'Mature." But at 
last there grew within her mind the fearsome thought 
that somehow the very look of her charge was the look 
of a young thing who had done with Nature — and be- 
tween whom and Nature the link had been broken. 

There were beginning to be young lambs on the hill- 
aide and Jock Macaur was tending them and their 
mothers with careful shepherding. Once or twice be 
brought a newborn and orphaned one home wrapped in 
his plaid and it was kept warm by the kitchen fire 
and fed with milk by Maggy to whom motherless Iambs 
were an accustomed care. 

There was no lamb in his plaid on the afternoon 
when he startled Dowie by suddenly appearing at the 
door of the room where she sat aewing — It waa a 
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thing which had never happened before. He had kept 
as closely to his own part of the place aa if there hai 
been no means of egress from the rooms he and Haggf 
lived in. His face sometimes wore an anxious look 
when he brought back a half-dead lamb, and now thon||^ 
his plaid was empty his weather-beaten countenanoB 
had trouble in it — so much trouble that Dowie left her 
work quickly. 

'^I was oot o' the moor and I heard a lamb cryin'," 
he said uncertainly. ^^I thought it had lost its mither. 
It was cryin' pitifu'. I searched an' oouldna fitad it 
iBut the cryin' went on. It was waur than a lamb's 
cry — It was waur — " he spoke in reluctant jerkSi 
''I followed until I cam' to it. There was a cluster o^ 
young rowans with broom and gorse thick under them. 
The cryin' was there. It was na a lamb oryin'. It 
was the young leddy — lyin' twisted on the heather. I 
daunia speak to her. It was no place for a man body. 
I cam' awa' to ye, Mistress Dowson. You an' Maggy 
maun go to her. I'll follow an' help to carry her back| 
if ye need me." 

Dowie's colour left her. 

^^I tliought she was asleep on her bed," she said. 
^'Sometimes she slips away alone and wanders about a 
bit. But not far and I always follow her. To^y 
I didn't know." 



The sound like a lost lamb's crying had ceased when 
they reached her. The worst was over but she lay on 
the heather shut in by the little thicket of gorse and 
broom — white and with heavily closed lids. She had 
not wandered far and had plainly crept into the en- 
closing growth for utter seclusion. Finding it she had 
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loBt hold and been overwhelmed. That was alL But 
as Jotk Macaur carried her back to Darreuch, Dowie 
followed with slow heavy feet and heart They took 
her to the Tower room and laid her on her sofa be- 
eanse she had faintly whispered. 

^Tlease let me lie by the window/' as they mounted 
the stone stairs. 

^Open it wide/' she whispered again when Macaur 
had left them alone. 

**Are you — are you short of breath, my dear f Dowie 
asked opening the window very wide indeed. 

''No/' still in a whisper and with closed eyes. "But 
— ^when I am not so tired — ^I want to — look — " 

She was silent for a few moments and Dowie stood 
by her side and watched her. 

" — ^At the end of the heather/' the faint voice ended 
its sentence after a pause. "I feel as if — sconething is 
there." She opened her eyes, ''Something — ^I don't 
know what 'Something.' Dowie!" frightened, "Are 
you — crying ?" 

Dowie frankly and helplessly took out a handkerchief 
and sat down beside her. She had never done such a 
thing before. 

"You cry yourself, my lamb/' she said. "Let Dowie 
cry a bit" 



CHAPTER XXVII 

AND the next morning came the ^^waking up** for 
which Dowie had so long waited and prayed. 
But not as Dowie had expected it or in the way 
she had thought "Nature." 

She had scarcely left her charge daring the nif^ 
though she had pretended that she had slept as usnal 
in an adjoining room. She stole in and out, she sat 
by the bed and watched the face on the pillow and 
thanked God that — strangely enough — the chUd slept 
She had not dared to hope that she would sleep, bat be- 
fore midnight she became still and fell into a deep 
quiet slumber. It seemed deep, for she ceased to stir 
and it was so quiet that once or twice Dowie be- 
came a little anxious and bent over her to look at her 
closely and listen to her breathing. But, thoogli the 
small white face was always a touching sight, it wai 
no whiter than usual and her breathing though low and 
very soft was regular. 

'^ut where the strength's to come from the good 
God alone knows!" was Dowie's inward sigh. 

The clock had just struck one when she leaned fo^ 
ward again. What she saw would not have disturbed 
her if she had not been overstrung by long anxiety. 
But now — after the woeful day — ^in the middle of the 
night with the echo of the clock's solitary sound stiU 
in the solitary room — in the utter stillness of moor and 
castle emptiness she was startled almost to fri^iL 
Something had happened to the pitiful faoe. A dianga 
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Iiad come over it — ^not a change which had stolen gradu- 
ally but a change which was actually sudden* It was 
smiling — it had begun to smile that pretty smile which 
was a very gift of God in itself. 

Dowie drew back and put her hand over her mouth. 
"Oh !" she said "Can she be — going — in her sleep V* 

But she was not going. Even Dowie's fright saw 
that in a few moments more. Was it possible that a 
mist of colour was stealing over the whiteness — or some- 
thing near colour ? Was the smile deepening and grow- 
ing brighter? Was that caught breath something al- 
most like a little sob of a laugh — ^a tiny ghost of a 
sound more like a laugh than any other sound on earth t 

Dowie slid down upon her knees and prayed devoutly 
— clutching at the robe of pity and holding hard — as 
women did in crowds nearly two thousand years ago. 

"Oh, Lord Jesus/' she was breathing behind the hands 
which hid her face — "if she can dream what makes her 
smile like that, let her go on, Lord Jesus — let her go 
on. 

When she rose to her chair again and seated herself 
to watch it almost awed, it did not fade — ^the smile. It 
settled into a still radiance and stayed. And, fear- 
ful of the self-deception of longing as she was, Dowie 
could have sworn as the minutes passed that the mist of 
colour had been real and remained also and even made 
the whiteness a less deathly thing. And there was such 
a naturalness in the strange smiling that it radiated 
actual peace and rest and safety. When the dock 
struck three and there was no change and still the small 
face lay happy upon the pillow Dowie at last even felt 
that she dare steal into her own room and lie down for 
a short rest She went very shortly thinking she would 
return in half an hour at most, but the moment she lay 
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down, her tired eyelids dropped and she slept as die 
had not slept sinoe her first night at Daneach Castle. 



When she wakened it was not with a start or sense of 
anxiety even though she found herself sitting up in the 
broad morning light. She wondered at her own sense 
of being rested and really not afraid. She told herself 
that it was all because of the smile she had left on 
Bobin's face and remembered as her own eyes dosed. 

She got up and stole to the partly opened door of 
the next room and looked in. All was quite stilL 
Bobin herself seemed very still but she was awake. Ske 
lay upon her pillow with a long curly plait trailing over 
one shoulder — and she was smiling as she had smiled ia 
her sleep — softly — ^wonderfully. *'I thank Ck)d for 
that," Dowie thought as she went in. 

The next moment her heart was in her throat* 

^^Dowie/' Sobin said and she spoke as quietly as 
Dowie had ever heard her speak in all their life to- 
gether, ^TDonal came." 

'T)id he, my lamb ?" said Dowie going to her quickly 
but trying to speak as naturally herself. '^In a dream f* 

Robin slowly shook her head. 

^^I don't think it was a dreanu It wasn't like onfe 
I think he was here. Ood sometimes lets them oome— 
just sometimes — doesn't he? Since the War there 
have been so many stories about things like that. Peo- 
ple used to come to see the Duchess and sit and whisper 
about them. Lady Maureen Darcy used to go to. a 
place where there was a woman — quite a poor woman — 
who went into a kind of sleep and gave her messages 
from her husband who was killed at Liege only a few 
weeks after they were married. The woman said. he 
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was in the room find Lady Maureen was quite sure it 
was true because he told her true things no one knew 
but themselves. She said it kept her from going cnuy. 
It made her quite happy." 

"IVe heard of such things," said Dowie, valiantly de- 
termined to keep her voice steady and her expression un- 
alarmed. 'Terhaps they are true. Now that the other 
world is so crowded with those that found themselves 
there sudden — perhaps they are crowded so close to earth 
that they try to speak across to the ones that are longing 
to hear them. It might be. Lie still, my dear, and 
ni bring you a cup of good hot milk to drink. Do you 
think you could eat a new-laid egg and a shred of 
toast?" 

**I wUl," answered Kobin. "I wOl/' 

She sat up in bed and the faint colour on her cheeks 
deepened and spread like a rosy dawn. Dowie saw it 
and tried not to stare. She must not seem to watch 
her too fixedly — ^whatsoever alarming thing was happen- 
ing. 

^'I can't tell you all he said to me," she went on 
softly. ^'There was too much that only belonged to 
us. He stayed a long time. I felt his arms holding 
me. I looked into the blue of his eyes — ^just as I al- 
ways did. He was not dead. He was not an angeL 
He was Donal. He laughed and made me laugh toa 
He could not tell me now where he was. There was a 
reason. But he said he could come because we belonged 
to each other — ^because we loved each other so. He said 
beautiful things to me — " She began to speak very 
slowly as if in careful retrospection. ^^Some of them 
were like the things Lord Coombe said. But when 
Donal said them they seemed to go into my heart and I 
understood theuL He told me things about England 
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— ^needing new souls find new strong bodies — lie lofed 
England. He said beautiful — beautiful things." 

Dowie made a magnificent effort to keep her eym 
clear and her look straight It was a soldierly thing to 
doy for there had leaped into her mind memories of the 
fears of the great physician who had taken charge of 
poor young Lady Maureen. 

^T. am sure he would do that — sure of it," ahe said 
without a tremor in her voice. '^It's only things like 
that he's thought of his whole life through. And snrdy 
it was love that brought him back to you — ^both." 

She wondered if she was not cautious enou^ in say- 
ing the last word. But her fear was a mistake. 

^TTes — both/' Bobin gave back with a new hi^ 
bravery. *^oth," she repeated. *Be will never be 
dead again. And I shall never be dead. When I 
could not thinky it used to seem as if I must be — ^perhaps 
I was beginning to go crazy like poor Lady Mauroen. I 
have come alive." 

'^Yes, my lamb," answered Dowie with fine oonragft 
"You look it. We'll get you ready for your breakfast 
now. I will bring you the egg and toast — a nioe crup 
bit of hot buttered toast." 

"Yes/' said Bobin. "He said he would come again 
and I know he will." 

Dowie bustled about with inward trembling. Wbai- 
soever strange thing had happened perhaps it had awak- 
ened the stunned instinct in the girl — ^perhaps sons 
change had begun to take place and she watdd eat tiie 
bit of food. That would be sane and healthy' enough in 
any case. The test would be the egg and the eriqi 
toast — the real test Sometimes a patient had a mo- 
ment of uplift and thee it died out too quickly to do 
good. 
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But when she had been made ready and the tray was 
brought Eobin ate the small breakfast without shrinking 
fTom it, and the slight colour did not die away from her 
cheek. The lost look was in her eyes no more, her 
voice had a new tone. The exhaustion of the night be- 
fore seemed mysteriously to have disappeared. Her 
voice was not tired and she herself was curiously less 
languid. Dowie could scarcely believe the evidence of 
her ears when, in the course of the morning, she sug- 
gested that they should go out together. 

"The moor is beautiful to-day," she said. "I want to 
know it better. It seems as if I had never really looked 
at anything." 

One of the chief difficulties Dowie often found she 
was called upon to brace herself to bear was that in these 
days she looked so pathetically like a child. Her small 
heart-shaped face had always been rather like a baby's, 
but in these months of her tragedy, her youngness at 
times seemed almost crueL If she had been ten years 
old she could scarcely have presented herself to the 
mature vision as a more touching thing. It seemed 
incredible to Dowie that she should have so much of 
life and su£Fering behind and before her and yet look 
like that It was not only the soft curve and droop of 
her mouth and the lift of her eyes — ^there was added to 
these something as indescribable as it was heart-moving. 
It was the thing before which Donal — ^boy as he was — 
had trembled with love and joy. He had felt its tender- 
est sacredness when he had knelt before her in the Wood 
and kissed her feet, almost afraid of his own voice when 
he poured forth his pleading. There were times when 
Dowie was obliged to hold herself still for a moment 
or so lest it should break down her determined calm. 

It was to be faced this morning when Robin came 
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down in her soft felt hat and short tweed ddrt and eoat 
for walking. Dowie saw Mrs. Macaur staring throqg^ 
a window at her, with slightly open mouth, as if sud- 
denly struck with amazement which held in it a touch of 
shock. Dowie herself was obliged to make an afiee- 
tionate joke. 

''Your short skirts make such a child of yon that I 
feel as if I was taking you out to walk in the park, and 
I must hold your hand," she said. 

Kobin glanced down at herself. 

''They do make people lode young/' she agxeed 
"The Lady Downstairs looked quite like a little giil 
when she went out in them. But it seems so long 
since I was little." 



She walked with Dowie bravely though they did not 
go far from the Castle. It happened that they met 
the doctor driving up the road which twisted in and out 
among the heath and gorse. For a moment he looked 
startled but he managed to control himself qnickly and 
left his dogcart to his groom so that he might walk 
with them. His eyes — at once grave and keen — search 
left her as he strolled by her side. 

When they reached the Castle he took Dowie aflids 
and talked anxiously with her. 

"There is a change/' he said. "Has anything hap- 
pened which might have raised her spirits? It loob 
like that kind of thing. She mustn't do too mad- 
There is always that danger to guard against in a oaae 
of sudden mental stimulation." 

"She had a dream last night," Dowie b^an. 

"A dream I" he exclaimed disturbedly. ''What kind 
of dreamt" 
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''The dream did it I saw the ohaiige the miiiiite I 
^eent to her this morning/' Dowie answered. 'Tast 
ni^t she looked like a dying thing — after one of her 
worst breakdowns. This morning she lay there peaoe- 
ful and smiling and almost rosy. She had dreamed 
that she saw her husband and talked to him. She be- 
lieved it wasn't a common dream — ^that it wasn't a 
dream at alL She believes he really came to her." 

Doctor Benton rubbed his chin and there was serious 
anxiety in the movement Lines marked themselveB on 
his forehead. 

^T. am not sure I like that — ^not at all sure. In fact 
I'm sure I don't like it One can't say what it may 
lead to. It would be better not to encourage her to 
dwell on it, Mrs. Dowson." 

''The one thing that's in my mind, sir/' Bowie's re- 
spectfulness actually went to the length of hinting at 
firmness — ''is that it's best not to c2iscourage her about 
anything just now. It brought a bit of natural oolour 
to her cheeks and it made her eat her breakfast — which 
she hasn't been able to do before. They musl be fed, 
sir," with the seriousness of experience. ''Yon know 
that better than I do." 

'Tee — ^yes. They must have food." 

"She suggested the going out herself," said Dowie. 
"I'd thought she'd be too weak and listless to move. 
And they ought to have exercise." 

"They must have exercise," agreed Doctor Benton, 
but he still rubbed his chin. 'Q)id she seem excited or 
feverish ?" 

"No, sir, she didn't That was the strange thing. 
It was me that was excited though I kept quiet on the 
outside. At first it f ri^tened me. I was afraid of — 
what you're afraid of, sir. It was only her not being 
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excited — and speaking in her own natural voioo that 
helped me to behave as sense told me I ought to. She 
was happy — ^that's what she looked and what she wil" 

She stopped a moment here and looked at the maa. 
Then she decided to go on because she saw ohanoes that 
he mighty to a certain degree, understand. 

^'When she told me that he was not dead when she 
saw him, she said that she was not dead any more her- 
self — ^that she had come alive. If believing it will 
keep her feeling alive, sir, wouldn't you say it would be 
a help ?" 

The Doctor had ceased rubbing his chin but be looked 
deeply thoughtful. He had several reasons for 
thoughtfulness in connection with the matter. In 
the present whirl of strange happenings in a mad wa^ 
torn world, circumstances which would onoe have 
seemed singular seemed so no longer because nothing 
was any longer normaL He realised that he had been 
by no means told all the details surrounding this special 
case, but he had understood clearly that it was of serioiu 
importance that this girlish creature's child should be 
preserved. He wondered how muqh more the finely 
mannered old family nurse knew than he did. 

^THer vitality must be kept up — Nothing could be 
worse than inordinate grief," he said, ^^e must not 
lose any advantage. But she must be closely watched." 

"I'll watch her, sir," answered Dowie. "And every 
order you give I'll obey like clockwork. Might I take 
the liberty of saying that I believe it'll be best if yoa 
don't mention the dream to her !" 

^Terhaps you are right. On the whole I think 
you are. It's not wise to pay attention to hallucina- 
tions." 

He did not mention the dream to Bobiui but hia visit 
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was longer than nsuaL After it lie drove down the 
moor thinking of curious things. The agonised ten- 
sion of the war, he told himself, seemed to be develop- 
ing new phases — mental^ nervous, psychic, as well as 
phjsiologicaL What unreality — or previously unknown 
reality — were they f oimded upon ? It was curious how 
much one had begun to hear of telepathy and visions. 
He himself had been among the many who had discussed 
the psychopathic condition of Lady Maureen Dargr, 
whose black melancholia had been dispersed like a 
doud after her visits to a little sewing wxHnan 
who lived over an oil dealer's shop in the Seven 
Sisters Boad. He also was a war tortured man 
mentaUy and the torments he must conceal be- 
neath a steady professional calm had loosened old 
shackles. 

^'Good God ! If there is help of any sort for such 
horrors of despair let them take it where they find it," 
he found himself saying aloud to the emptiness of the 
stretches of heath and bracken. ^^The c4d nurse will 
watch/' 



Dowie watched faithfully. She did not speak of the 
dream, but as she went about doing kindly and curiously 
wise things she never lost sight of any mood or expres- 
sion of Bobin's and they were all changed ones. On the 
ni^t after she had ''come alive" they talked together 
in the Tower room somewhat as they had talked on the 
night of their arrival. 

A wind was blowing on the moor and making strange 
sounds as it whirled round the towers 'and seemed to cry 
at the narrow windovTs. By the fire there was drawn a 
broad low couch heaped wiUi large cushions, and Bobin 
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lay upon them looking into the red hoUoir o£ ooiL 

^7ou told me I had something to think o^** ahe aaid. 
<'I am thinking now. I shall always be thinking,*^ 

^^That's rights my dear/' Dowie answered her with 
sane kindliness. 

^^I will do everything you tell me, Dowieu I irill 
not cry any more and I will eat what yoa ask me to 
eat. I will sleep as much as I can and I will walk 
every day. Then I shall get strong." 

^'That's the way to look at things. If s a brave wayi" 
Dowie answered. ^^What we want most is strength and 
good spirits, my dear.'' 

^That was one of the things Donal said,'' Bobin went 
on quite naturally and simply, '^e told me I need 
not be ilL He said a rose was not ill when a new bod 
was blooming on it That was one of the lovely thingi 
he told ma There were so many." 

'^It was a beautiful thing, to be sure^" said Dowia 

To her wholly untranscendental mind, long trained 
by patent facts and duties, any suggestion of the oocab 
was vaguely ominous. She had spent her earlj yean 
among people who regarded such things with terror. 
In the stories of her youth those who saw visions nsuallj 
died or met with calamity. That their visions weie^ n 
a rule, gruesome and included pale and g^iastly faoei 
and voices hollow with portent was now a anpportiiig 
recollection, ^^e was not dead. He was not an angd. 
He was Donal," Bobin had said in her undoabting 
voica And she had stood the test — ^that real test ol 
earthly egg and buttered toast. Dowie was a fienaiblft 
and experienced creature and had been prepared be- 
fore the doctor's suggestion to lose no advantage If 
the child began to sleep and eat her food, and the fiti 
of crying could be controlled, why should she not be 
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allowed to believe what supported her? When her 
baby came she'd forget less natural things. Dowie knew 
how her eyes would look as she bent over it — ^how they 
would melt and glow and brood and how her cJ>ildish 
mouth would quiver with wonder and love. Who knew 
but that the Lord himself had sent her that dream to 
comfort her because she had always been such a loviog^ 
lonely little thing with nothing but tender goodness in 
her whole body and soul? She had never had an 
untender thought of anybody but for that queer dislike 
to his lordship—- And when you came to think of what 
had been forced into her innocent mind about him, who 
wondered ? — And she was beginning to see that dif- 
erent too, in these strange days. She was noAing now 
but softness and sorrow. It seemed only ri^t that some 
pity should be shown to her. 

Dowie noticed that she did not stay up late that 
night and that when she went to bed she knelt a long 
time by her bedside saying her prayers. Oh I What a 
little girl she looked, Dowie thought, — in her white 
nig^t gown with her long curly plait hanging down her 
back tied with a blue ribboni And she to be the 
mother of a child — ^that was no more than one herself I 

When all the prayers were ended and Dowie came 
back to the room to tuck her in, her face was marvel- 
lously still-looking and somehow remotely sweet as if she 
had not quite returned from some place of wonderful 
calm. 

She nestled into the softness of the piUow with her 
hand under her cheek and her lids dropped quietly at 
once. 

^K3ood nig^t, Dowie dear/' she murmured. ^T. am 
going to sleep.'' 

To sleep in a moment or so Dowie saw she went — 
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with the soft suddennefls of a baby in. its cradlei 

But it could not be said that Dowie slept soon. She 
found herself lying awake listening to the wind whirl- 
ing and crying round the tower. The sound had some- 
thing painfully human in it which made her oonsounis 
of a shivering inward tremor. 

^^It sounds as if something — ^that has been hurt and 
is cold and lonely wants to get in where things are 
human and warm,'' was her troubled thought. 

It was a thought so troubled that she oould not rest 
and in spite of her efforts to lie still she turned from 
side to side listening in an abnormal mood. 

''I'm foolish," she whispered. ''If I don't get hold 
of myself I shall lose my senses. I don't feel like my 
self. Would it be too silly if I got up and opened a 
tower window ?" 

She actually got out of her bed quietly and crept to 
the tower room and opened ona The crying wind 
rushed in and past her with a soft cold sweep. It wii 
not a bitter wind, only a piteous one. 

"It's — it's come in/' she said, quaking a little, and 
went back to her bed. 

When she awakened in the morning she realised that 
she must have fallen asleep as quickly as Bobin had, for 
she remembered nothing after her head had touched the 
pillow. The wind had ceased and the daylight found 
her herself again. 

"It was silly," she said, "but it did something for me 
as silliness will sometimes. Walls and shut windowB 
are nothing to them. If he came, he came without n^ 
help. But it pacified the foolish part of me." 

She went into Bobin's room with a ^enae of holding 
her breath, but firm in her determination to breathe and 
speak as a matter of fact woman should. 
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Bobin was standing at her window already dressed in 
the short skirt and soft hat She tamed and showed 
that her thin small face was radiant. 

^^ haye been out on the moor. I wakened just after 
sonrise, and I heard a skylark singing high up in the 
sky. I went out to listen and say my prayers,'' she 
said. ^?ou don't know what the moor is like, Dowie, 
until you stand out on it at sunrise." 

She met Dowie's approach half way and slipped her 
arms round her neck and kissed her several times. 
Dowie had for a moment quailed before a thought that 
she looked too much like a young angel, but her arms 
held dose and her kisses were warm and human. 

^'Well, well I" Dowie's pats on her shoulder took oour- 
aga ^'That's a good sign — ^to get up and dress your- 
self and go into the open air. It would give you an 
appetite if anything would." 

'^Perhaps I can eat two eggs this morning," with a 
pretty laugh. * Wouldn't that be wonderful f " and she 
took off her hat and laid it aside on the lounge as if she 
meant to go out again soon. 

Dowie tried not to watch her too obviously, but she 
eould scarcely keep her eyes from her. She knew that 
she must not ask her questions at the risk of 'losing an 
advantage." She had, in fact, never been one of the 
women who must ask questions. There was however 
something eerie in remembering her queer feeling about 
the crying of the wind, silly though she had decided it 
to be, and something which made it difficult to go about 
all day knowing nothing but seeing strange signs. She 
had been more afraid for Eobin than she would have 
admitted even to herself. And when the girl sat down 
at the table by the window overlooking the moor and ate 
her breakfast without effort or distaste, it was far from 
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easy to look quite as if she had been doiqg it 01017 
morning. 

Then there was the look in her ejes, as if she wu 
either listening to something or remembering iL She 
went out twice during the day and she carried it with 
her even when she talked of other things. Dowie saw 
it specially when she lay down on the big lounge to resL 
But she did not lie down often or long at a time. It 
was as though she was no longer unnaturally tired and 
languid. She did little things for herself, moving about 
naturally, and she was pleased when a messenger brou^^t 
flowers, explaining that his lordship had ordered that 
they should be sent every other day from the nearest 
town. She spent an hour filling crystal bowls and deal 
slim vases with them and the look never left her. 

But she said nothing until she went out with Dowie 
at sunset They only walked for a short time and th^ 
did not keep to the road but went on to the moor itself 
and walked among the heath and bracken. After t 
little while they sat down and gave themselves up to the 
vast silence with here and there the last evening twitter 
of a bird in it. The note made the stiUneas greater. 
The flame of the sky was beyond compare and, after gis- 
ing at it for a while, Dowie turned a slow furtive look on 
Bobin. 

But Robin was looking at her with dear soft natnnlr 
ness — ^loving and untroubled and kindly sweet 

'^e came back, Dowie. He came again," she said. 
And her voice was still as natural as the good woman 
had ever known it 




CHAPTER XXVIII 

BUT even after this Dowie did not ask questions. 
She only watched more carefully and waited to be 
told what the depths of her being most yearned 
to hear. The gradually founded belief of her care- 
ful prosaic life prevented ease of mind or a sense 
of security. She could not be certain that it would 
be the part of wisdom to allow herself to feel 
secure. She did not wish to arouse Doctor Ben- 
ton's professional anxiety by asking questions about 
Lady Maureen Darcy, but, by a clever and adroitly 
gradual system of what was really cross examina- 
tion which did not involve actual questions, she 
drew from him the name of the woman who had been 
Lady Maureen's chief nurse when the worst seemed 
impending. It was by fortunate chance the name of a 
woman she had once known well during a case of danger- 
ous illness in an important household. She herself 
had had charge of the nursery and Nurse Darian had 
liked her because she had proved prompt and intelli- 
gent in an alarming crisis. They had become friends 
and Dowie knew she might write to her and ask for 
information and advice. She wrote a careful respect- 
ful letter which revealed nothing but that she was 
anxious about a case she had temporary charge of. She 
managed to have the letter posted in London and the 
answer forwarded to her from there. Nurse Darian's 
reply was generously full for a hard-working woman. 
It answered questions and waa friendly. But the 
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woman's war work had plainly led her to see and reflect 
upon the opening up of new and singular vistas. 

'^What we hear oftenest is that the whole world is 
somehow changing/' she ended by saying, '^on hear 
it so often that you get tired. But something is happeiir 
ing — something strange—' Even the doctors find them- 
selves facing things medical science does not explain. 
They don't like it. I sometimes think doctors hate 
change more than anybody. But the cleverest and big* 
gest ones talk together. It's this looking at a thing 
lying on a bed alive and talking perhaps, one minute — 
and gone out the next, that sets you asking yoarsdi 
questions. In these days a nurse seems to see nothing 
else day and night You can't make yourself believe 
they have gone far — And when you keep hearing sto- 
ries about them coming back — ^knocking on tables, writ- 
ing on queer boards — ^just any way so that they can get at 
those they belong to — I Well, I shouldn't be sure my- 
self that a comforting dream means that a girl's mind's 
giving away. Of course a nurse is obliged to watek— 
But Lady Maureen found something — And ahe tool 
going mad and now she is as sane as I am." 

Dowie was vaguely supported because the woman 
was an intelligent person and knew her business 
thoroughly. Nevertheless one must train one's eyes to 
observe everything without seeming to do so at all. 

Every morning when the weather was fine Bobin 
got up early and went out on the moor to say her 
prayers and listen to the skylarks singing. 

"When I stand and turn my face up to the aky — 
and watch one going higher into heaven — and sing- 
ing all the time without stopping," she said, '^I fed 
as if the singing were carrying what I want to say 
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with it Sometimes he goes so high that you can't 
see him any more — He's not even a little speck in 
the highest sky — Then I think perhaps he has gone 
in and taken my prayer with him. But he always 
comes back. And perhaps if I could understand he 
could tell me what the answer is." 

She ate her breakfast each day and was sweetly 
faithful to her promise to Dowie in every detaiL 
Dowie used to think that she was like a child who 
wanted very much to learn her lesson well and follow 
every rule. 

^^I want to be good, Dowie/' she said once. '^I should 
like to be very good. I am so grateffd/* 

Doctor Benton driving up ihe moor road for his 
daily visits made careful observation of every detail of 
her case and pondered in secret. The alarming thin- 
ness and sharpening of the delicate features was he 
saw, actually becoming less marked day by day; the 
transparent hands were less transparent; the move- 
ments were no longer languid. 

'^She spends most of the day out of doors when the 
weather's decent," Dowie said. "She eats what I give 
her. And she sleeps." 

Doctor Benton asked many questions and the an- 
swers given seemed to provide him with food for re* 
flection. 

"Has she spoken of having had the dream again ?" he 
inquired at last. 

"Yes, sir," was Dowie's brief reply. 

"Did she say it was the same dream f" 

"She told me her husband had come back. She said 
nothing more." 

^^Has she told you that more than once ?" 
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*^o, sip. Only once 80 far.'' 

Doctor Benton looked at the sensible face vaiy huL 
He hesitated before he put his next question. 

'^ut you think she has seen him since she spoks 
to you ? You feel that she might speak of it again — 
at almost any time?" 

'^She might, sir, and she might not It may seem 
like a sacred thing to her. And it's no busineaa of mine 
to ask her about things she'd perhaps rather not talk 
about." 

''Do you think that she believes that she seea her 
husband every night ?" 

'^I don't know what I lliink, sir/' said Dowie in 
honourable distress. 

''Well neither do I for that matter/' Benton answered 
brusquely. ''Neither do thousands of other people win 
want to be honest with themselves. Physically the 
effect of this abnormal fancy is excellent If this goes 
on she will end by being in a perfectly normal condi- 
tion." 

"That's what I'm working for, sir/' said Dowie. 

Whereupon Dr. Benton went away and thou^t stQl 
stranger and deeper things as he drove home over the 
moor road which twisted through the heather. 



The next day's post delivered by Macaur himself 
brought as it did weekly a package of books and 
carefully chosen periodicals. Robin had, before thii^ 
not been equal even to looking them over and Dowie had 
arranged them neatly on shelves in the Tower room. 

To-day when the package was opened Bobin sat down 
near the table on which they were placed and bqgan to 
look at them. 
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Out of the corner of her eye as she arranged books 
decorously on a shelf Dowie saw the still transparent 
hand open first one book and then another. At last 
it paused at a delicately coloured pamphlet. It was 
the last aUuring note of modem advertisement, sent out 
by a firm which made a specialty of children's outfits 
and belongings. It came from an elect and expensive 
shop which prided itself on its dainty presentation of 
small beings attired in entrancing garments such as 
might have been designed for fairies and elves. 

^^If she begins to turn over the pages shell go on. 
Itll be just Nature," Dowie yearned. 

The awakening she had thought Nature would bring 
about was not like the perilous miracle she had seen 
take place and had watched tremulously from hour to 
hour. Dreams, however much one had to thank Gk>d 
for them, were not exactly "Nature." They were not 
the blessed healing and strengthening she felt familiar 
with. You were never sure when they might melt away 
into space and leave only emptiness behind them. 

^'But if she would wake up the other way it would 
be healthy — ^just healthy and to be depended upon/' was 
her thought Robin turned over the leaves in no hur- 
ried way. She had never carelessly turned over the 
leaves of her picture books in her nursery. As she 
had looked at her picture books she looked at this one. 
There were pages given to the tiniest and most exquisite 
things of all, and it was the illustrations of these, 
Dowie's careful sidelong eye saw she had first been at- 
tracted by. 

^'These are for very little — ones f" she said presently. 

"Yes. For the new ones," answered Dowie- 

There was moment or so of silence. 

"How little— how little !" Robin said iofdy. She 
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rose softly and went to her couch and lay down on it 
She was very quiet and Dowie wondered if she wen 
thinking or if she were falling into a doze. She wished 
she had looked at the pamphlet longer. As the weeks 
had gone by Dowie had even secretly grieved a little 
at her seeming unconsciousness of certain tender things. 
If she had only looked at it a little longer. 



'^as there a sound of movement in the next room f 

The thought awakened Dowie in the night. She did 
not know what the hour was, but she was sure of the 
sound as soon as she was fully awake. Bobin had got 
up and was crossing the corridor to the Tower room. 

'^oes she want something? What could ahe want! 
I must go to her." 

She must never quite lose sight of her or let her be 
entirely out of hearing. Perhaps she was walking in 
her sleep. Perhaps the dream — Dowie wus a little 
awed. Was he with her ? In obedience to a weird ish 
pulse she always opened a window in the Tower room 
every night before going to bed. She had left it open 
to-night. 

It was still open when she entered the room hersell 

There was nothing unusual in the aspect of the plaoe 
but that Bobin was there and it was just midnight 
She was not walking in her sleep. She was awake and 
standing by the table with the pamphlet in her hand. 

"I couldn't go to sleep," she said. "I kept think- 
ing of tho little things in this book. I kept seeing 
them." 

"That's quite natural," Dowie answered. "Sit down 
and look at them a bit That'll satisfy you and yonll 
sleep easy enough. I must shut the window for jooJ* 
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She shut the window and moved a book or so as if 
such things were usually done at midnight. She went 
about in a quiet matter-of-fact way which was even 
gentler than her customary gentleness because in these 
days, while trying to preserve a quite ordinary de- 
meanour, she felt as though she must move as one 
would move in making sure that one would not startle 
a bird one loved. 

Bobin sat and looked at the pictures. When she 
turned a page and looked at it she turned it again and 
looked at it with dwelling eyes. Presently she ceased 
turning pages and sat still with the book open on 
her lap as if she were thinking not only of what she 
held but of something else. 

When her eyes lifted to meet Dowie's there was a 
troubled wondering look in them. 

*^t's so strange — I never seemed to think of it 
before," the words came slowly. "I forgot because I 
was always — remembering." 

'TTou'll think now," Dowie answered. "It^s only 
Nature." 

'Tfes— it's only Nature." 

The touch of her hand on the pamphlet was a sort of 
caress — it was a touch which clung. 

"Dowie," timidly. *'I want to begin to make some 
little clothes like these. Do you think I can ?" 

**Well, my dear," answered Dowie composedly — ^no 
less so because it was past midnight and the stillness 
of moor and deserted castle rooms was like a presence 
in itself. "I taught you to sew very neatly before you 
were twelve. You liked to do it and you learned to 
make beautiful small stitches. And Mademoiselle 
taught you to do fine embroidery. She'd learned it in a 
convent herself and I never saw finer work anywhere.'' 
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''I did like to do it," said BobixL '7 never aeemfid 
to get tired of sitting in my little chair in the hay win- 
dow where the flowers grew, and making tiny atitehflSi'' 

''You had a gift for it Not all girls have,^ said 
Dowie. ''Sometimes when you were embroidering a 
flower you didn't want to leave it to take year waft." 

"I am glad I had a gift/' Bobin took her up. ^Toq 
see I want to make these little things with my own hand^ 
I don't want them sent up from London, I daeft 
want them bought. Look at this, Dowie." 

Dowie went to her side. Her heart was qniokeniag 
happily as it beat. 

Bobin touched a design with her finger. 

"I should like to begin by making that," ahe aqg- 
gested. "Do you think that if I bought one for a prt- 
tern I could copy it?" 

Dowie studied it with care. 

"Yes," she said. "You could copy it and make as 
many more as you liked. They need a good many." 

"I am glad of that," said Bobin. "I ahonld lib to 
make a great many." The slim fingers alid over the 
page. "I should like to make that one — and that— 
and that." Her face, bent over the picture, wore its 
touching yotung look thrilled with something new. 
"They are so pretty — ^they are so pretty," she mur- 
mured like a dove. 

"They're the prettiest things in the world," Dowie 
said. "There never was anything prettier." 

"It must be wonderful to make them and to know 
all the time you are putting in the tiny stitchea, that 
they are for something little — and warm— «nd 
alive!" 

"Those that have done it never forget it," said 
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Dowie. Bobin lifted her face, but her hands still held 
the book with the touch which clung. 

''I am beginning to realise what a strange life mine 
has been/' she said. '^Don't you think it has, Dowie ? 
I haven't known things. I didn't know what mothers 
were. I never knew another child until I met Donal 
in the Ghtrdens. ISo one had ever kissed me until he 
did. When I was older I didn't know anything about 
love and marrying — really. It seemed only something 
one read about in books until Donal came. You and 
Mademoiselle made me happy, but I was like a little 
nun." She paused a moment and then said thought- 
fully, ^'Do you know, Dowie, I have never touched a 
baby?" 

**I never thought of it before," Dowie answered with 
a slightly caught breath, ^%\xt I believe you never have." 

The girl leaned forward and her own light breath 
came a shade more quickly, and the faint colour on 
her cheek flickered into a sweeter warm tone. 

**Are they very soft, Dowie?" she asked — and the 
asking was actually a wistful thing. ^'When you hold 
them do they feel very light — ^and soft — and warmt 
When you kiss them isn't it something like kissing a 
little flower ?" 

^'That's what it is," said Dowie firmly as one who 
knows. '^A baby that's loved and taken care of is just 
nothing but fine soft lawns and white downiness with 
the scent of fresh violets under leaves in the rain." 

A vaguely dreamy smile touched Robin's face and she 
bent over the pictures again. 

'^I felt as if they must be like that though I had never 
held one," she murmured. "And Donal — told me." 
She did not say when he had told her but Dowie knew. 
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And unearthly as the thing was^ regarded from her 
standpoint, she was not frightened, becaiue she said 
mentally to herself, what was happening was downr 
right healthy and no harm could oome of it. She felt 
safe and her mind was at ease even when Bobin shut 
the little book and placed it on the table again. 

'^I'U go to bed again," she said. ^T, shall sleep now." 

"To be sure you will," Dowie said. 

And they went out of the Tower room together, hot 
before she followed her Dowie slipped aside and quiedj 
opened the window. 




CHAPTER XXIX 

"^ OOICBE HOUSE had been transformed into one 
of the most practical nursing homes in London* 
The celebrated ballroom and picture gallery 
re fOled with cots ; a spacious bedroom had become a 
-fectly equipped operating room ; nurses and doctors 
ved everywhere with quiet swiftness. Things were 
d to be marvellously well done because Lord Coombe 
Dself held reins which diplomatically guided and 
trained amateurishness and emotional infelicities. 
Ee spent most of his time, when he was in the house, 
the room on the entrance floor where Mademoiselle 
i found him when she had come to him in her search 

Robin. ' 

Ee had faced ghastly hours there as the war news 
uck its hideous variant note from day to day. Every 
ind which rolled through the street had its meaning 

him, and there were few which were not terrible, 
ey all meant inhuman struggle, inhuman suffering, 
luman passions, and wounds or death. He carricHl 

unmoved face and a well-held head through the 
wded thoroughfares. The men in the cots in his 
ture gallery and his ballroom were the better for the 
;ward calm he brought when he sat and talked to 
m, but he often hid a mad fury in his breast or a 
ivy and sick fatigue. 

Even in London a man saw and heard and was able, 
he had an imagination, to visualise too much to re- 
in quite normal. He had seen what was left of 
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strong men brought back from the Fronts men ivho 
oould scarcely longer be counted aa really living human 
beings; he had talked to men on leave who had a 
hideous hardness in their haggard eyea and who did not 
know that they gnawed at their lips sometimea aa thef 
told the things they had seen. He saw the people go- 
ing into the churches and chapels. He aometimei 
went into such places himself and he alwaya found then 
huddled forms kneeling in the pews, even when no 
service was being held. Sometimes they were meDi 
sometimes women, and often they writhed and aobbed 
horribly. He did not know why he went in ; his geiBg 
seemed only part of some surging misery. 

He heard weird stories again and again of oocult hap- 
penings. He had been told all the details of Lady 
Maureen's case and of a number of other caaea some- 
what resembling it. He was of those who have ad- 
vanced through experience to the point where entire 
disbelief in anything is not easy. This was the more 
so because almost all previously aooepted laws had been 
shaken as by an earthquake. He had fallen upon a 
new sort of book drifting about He had had aoch bobka 
put into his hands by acquaintances, some of whom were 
of the impressionable hysteric order, but many of whom 
were as analytically minded as himself. He foond 
much of such literature in the book shops. He began 
to look over the best written and ended by reading them 
with deep attention. He was amazed to discover that 
for many years profoundly scientific men had been aeri- 
ously investigating and experimenting with myatenea 
unexplainable by the accepted laws of material acieneai 
They had discussed, argued and written grave hooka 
upon them. They had been doing all this before any 
society for psychical research had founded itadf and 
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the intention of new logic was to be scientific rather 
than psychological. Thej had written books, scattered 
through the years, on mesmerism, hypnosis, abnormal 
mental conditions, the powers of suggestion, even un- 
explored dimensions and in modem days psydiothera- 
peutics. 

^'What has amazed me is my own ignorance of the 
prolonged and serious nature of the investigation of an 
astonishing subject," he said in talking with the Duch- 
ess. ^To realise that analytical minds have been doing 
grave work of which one has known nothing is an 
actual shock to one's pride. I suppose, the tendency 
would have been to pooh-pooh it The cheap, modem 
popular form is often fantastic and crade, but there re- 
mains the fact that it all contains truths not to be ex- 
plained by the rules we have always been familiar 
with." 

The Duchess had read the book he had brou^t her 
and held it in her hands. 

'Perhaps the time has come, in which we are to 
learn the new ones," she said. 

^'Perhaps we are being forced to learn them — as a 
result of our pooh-poohing," was his answer. ^Some 
of us may learn that clear-cut disbelief is at least in- 
discreet" 

Therefore upon a certain morning he sat long in re- 
flection over a letter which had arrived from Dowie. 
He read it a number of times. 

^^I don't know what your lordship may think," 
Dowie said and he felt she held herself with a tight 
rein. ''If I may say so, it's what's going to come out 
of it that matters and not what any of us think of it. 
So far it seems as if a miracle had happened. About a 
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week ago she wakened in the morning looidng u Fd 
been afraid she'd never look again. There was actnilly 
colour in her thin little face that almost made it hx^ 
not so thin« There was a light in her eyes that quite 
startled me. She lay on her bed and smiled IQdd a 
child that's suddenly put out of pain. She said— 
quite quiet and natural — ^that she'd seen her hiuband. 
She said he had come and talked to her a long time and 
that it was not a dream, and he was not an. angei— 
he was himself. At first I was terrified by a dreadfiil 
thought that her poor yoimg mind had given way. But 
she had no fever and she was as sweet and sensible as if 
she was talking to her Dowie in her own nursery. Audi 
my lord, this is what does matter. She sat up and nU 
her breakfast and said she would take a walk with sml 
And walk she did — stronger and better than I'd have be- 
lieved. She had a cup of tea and a glass of milk and 
a fresh ^g and a slice of hot buttered toast. That's 
what I hold on to, my lord — ^withbut any thinking. I 
daren't write about it at first because I didn't trust it to 
last. But she has wakened in the same way every momr 
ing since. And she's eaten the bits of nice meals I've 
put before her. I've been careful not to put her ap- 
petite off by giving her more than a little at a tini& 
And she's slept like a baby and walked every day. 
I believe she thinks she sees Captain Muir every nij^t 
I wouldn't ask questions, but she spoke of it once again 
to me. 

''Your obedient servant, 
Sarah Ann Dovtson.^ 

Lord Coombe sat in interested reflection. He fdt 
curiously uplifted above the rolling sounds in the 
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street and the headlinefl of the pile of newspapers on the 
table. 

''If it had not been for the tea and egg and buttered 
toast she would have been sure the poor child was mad/' 
He thought it out. ''An egg and a slice of buttered 
toast guarantee even spiritual things. Why not ? We 
are material creatures who have only material sight and 
touch and taste to employ as arguments. I suppose 
that is why tables are tipped and banjos fly about for 
b^inners. It's because we cannot see other things, 
and what we cannot see — Oh ! fools that we are ! The 
child said he was not an angel — ^he was himself. Why 
not ? Where did he come from ? Personally I believe 
that he came/' 



CHAPTER XXX 

IT was Lord Coombe who sent the book,'' said 
Bobin. 
She was sitting in the Tower room, watching 
Dowie open the packages which had come from London. 
She herself had opened the one which held the models 
and she was holding a tiny film of lawn and fine em- 
broidery in her hands. Dowie could see that she wis 
quite unconscious that she loosely held it against her 
breast as if she were nursing it. 

''It's his lordship's way to think of things/' the dis- 
creet answer came impersonally. 

Bobin looked slowly round the small and really quite 
wonderful room. 

''You know I said that, the first night we came here.'' 

"Yes ?" Dowie answered. 

Robin turned her eyes upon her. Thqr were no 
longer hollowed, but they still looked much too laigSt 

"Dowie," she said. "He knows things.'' 

"He always did/' said Dowie. "Some do and some 
don't." 

"He knows things — as Donal does. The secret ihingi 
you can't talk about — the meaning of things." 

She went on as if she were remembering bit 1^ ML 
"When we were in the Wood in the dark, he said the 
first thing that made my mind begin to move — almoet to 
think. That was because he knew* Knowing thiogi 
made him send the book." 

The fact was that he knew much of which it was not 
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possible for him to speak, and in passing a shop win- 
dow he had been fantastically arrested by a mere pair 
of small sleeves — ^the garment to which they belonged 
having by chance so fallen that they seemed to be tiny 
arms holding themselves out in surrendering appeaL 
They had held him a moment or so staring and then 
he had gone into the shop and asked for their cata- 
logue. 

^Tfes, he knew," Dowie replied. 

A letter had been written to London signed by Dowie 
and the models and patterns had been sent to the vil- 
lage and brought to the castle by Jock Macaur. Later 
there had come rolls of fine flannel and lawn, with gos- 
samer thread and fairy needles and embroidery floss. 
Then the sewing began. 

Doctor Benton had gradually begun to look forward 
to his daily visits with an interest stimulated by a 
curiosity become eager. The most casual looker-on 
mi^t have seen the change taking place in his patient 
day by day and he was not a casual looker-on. Was 
the improvement to be relied upon ? Would the mys- 
terious support suddenly fail them ? 

''What in God's name should we do if it did?'' he 
broke out unconsciously aloud one day when Dowie and 
he were alone together. 

'If it did what, sir?" she asked. 

"If it stopped— the dream?" 

Dowie understood. By this time she knew that^ 
when he asked questions, took notes and was profes- 
sionally exact, he had ceased to think of Bobin merely 
as a patient She had touched him in some unusual 
way whidi had drawn him within the circle of her 
innocent woe. He was under the spell of her pathetio 
youngness which made Dowie herself feel as if they 
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were watching over a child called upon to bear aome- 
thing it was nnnatural for a child to endure. 

''It won't stop," she said obstinately, but ahe lost her 
ruddy colour because she was not sure. 

But after the sewing began there grew up within 
her a sort of courage. A girl whose material embodi- 
ment has melted away until she has worn the aspect of 
a wraith is not restored to normal bloom in a week. 
But what Dowie seemed to see was the lamp of life re- 
lighted and the first flickering flame strengthening to 
a glow. The hands which fitted together on the table 
in the Tower room delicate puzzles in bits of lawn and 
paper, did not in these days tremble with weakness. 
Instead of the lost look there had returned to the young 
doe's eyes the pretty trusting smile. The girl seemed 
to smile as if to herself nearly all the time, Dowie 
thought, and often she broke into a happy laugh at her 
own small blunders — and sometimes only at the sweet 
littleness of the things she was making. 

One fact revealed itself clearly to Dowie, whidi was 
that she had lost all sense of the aspect which the dream 
must wear to others than herself. This was because 
there had been no others than Dowie who had uttered no 
suggestion of doubt and had never touched upon the 
subject imless it had been first broached by Bobin her- 
self. She had hidden her bewilderment and anxieties 
and had outwardly accepted the girl's own acceptanoe 
of the situation. 

Of the incident of the sewing Lord Coombe had been 
informed later with other details. 

''She sits and sews and sews,'' wrote Dowie. ''She 
sewed beautifully even before she was out of the nurseiy. 
I have never seen a picture of a little saint sewing. If 
I had, perhaps I should say she looked like it'' 
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Coombe read the letter to his old friend at Eaton 
Square. 

There was a pause as he refolded it. After the 
silence he added as out of deep thinking^ ^T. wish that I 
could see her." 

"So do I," the Duchess said. "So do L But if I 
were to go to her, questioning would begin at once.'' 

"My going to Darreuch would attract no attention. 
It never did after the first year. But she has not said 
she wished to see me. I gave my word. I shall never 
see her again unless she asks me to come. She does 
not need me. She has Donal." 

"What do you believe?" she asked. 

"What do you believe ?" he replied. 

After a moment of speculative gravity came her re- 

"As without proof I believed in the marriage, so with* 
out proof I believe that in some mysterious way he 
comes to her — God be thanked I" 

"So do I/' said Coombe. "We are living in a chang- 
ing world and new things are happening. I do not 
know what they are, but they shake me inwardly." 

"You want to see her because — ?" the Duchess put it 
to him. 

"Perhaps I am changing with the rest of the world, 
or it may be that instincts which have always been part 
of me have been shaken to the surface of my being. 
Perhaps I was by nature an effusively affectionate and 
domestic creature. I cannot say that I have ever ob* 
served any signs of the tendency, but it may have lurked 
secretly within me." 

"It caused you to rescue a child from torment and 
watch over its helplessness as if it had been your own 
flesh and blood," interposed the Duchess. 
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''It may have been. Who Imowsf And now the 
unnatural emotional upheaval of the times has farokea 
down all my artificialitiea. I feel old and tired — 
perhaps childiah. Shrinee are being torn down and 
blown to pieces all over the world. And I long fat 
a quite simple shrine to deanse mj soul before. A 
white little soul hidden away in peace, and sitting smil- 
ing over her sewing of small gann^its is worth maVii^ a 
pilgrimage to. Do you remember the childish purity 
of her eyelids ? I want to see them dropped down as 
she sews. I want to see her." 

''Alixe — and her children — would have been yonr 
shrine." The Duchess thought it out slowly. 

'TTes." 

He was the last of men to fall into an uneonvwntionsl 
posture, but he dropped forward in his Beat, hia elbowi 
on his knees, his forehead in his hands. 

''If she lives and the child lives I flhall long intol- 
erably to see them. As her mothOT seemed to live in 
Alixe's exquisite body without its soul, so Alize's sonl 
seems to possess this child's body. Do I appear to be 
talking nonsense? Things without precedent have al- 
ways been supposed to be nonsense." 

"We are not so sure of that as we used to be," com- 
mented the Duchess. 

"I shaU long to be allowed to be near them," he added. 
"But I may go out of existence without seeing them at 
all. I gave my word." 




CHAPTER XXXI 

AFTER the first day of catting out patterns from 
the models and finely sewing tiny pieces of lawn 
together, Dowie saw that, before going to her 
bedroom for the night, Robin began to gather together 
all she had done and used in doing her work. She had 
ordered from London one of the pretty silk-lined lace- 
frilled baskets women are familiar with, and she neatly 
folded and laid her sewing in it. She touched each 
thing with fingers that lingered ; she smoothed and once 
or twice patted something. She made exquisitely 
orderly little piles. Her down-dropped white lids 
qniyered with joy as she did it. When she lifted them 
to look at Dowie her eyes were like those of a stray 
young spirit. 

''I am going to take them into my room," she said. 
''I shall take them eveiy night. I want to keep them 
on a chair quite near me so that I can put out my hand 
and touch them." 

''Yes, my lamb," Dowie agreed cheerfully. But she 
knew she was going to hear something else. And this 
would be the third time. 

''I want to show them to DonaL" The very perfec- 
tion of her naturalness gave Dowie a cold chill, even 
while she thanked God. She had shiyered inwardly 
when she had opened the Tower room window, and 
so she shivered now despite her serene exterior. A 
simple unexalted body could not but think of those frag- 
ments which were never even found. And she, stand- 
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ing there with her lips and eyes smiling, just like any 
other radiant girl mother whose young husband is Ym 
lover, enraptured and amazed by this new mirade •£ 
hers! 

Robin touched her with the tip of her finger. 

"It can't be only a dream, Dowie," she said. '*He^8 
too real. I am too real. We are too happy." She 
hesitated a second. "If he were here at Darrend in 
the daytime — I should not always know where he had 
been when he was away. Only his coming back would 
matter. He can't tell me now just where he comes 
from. Ho says 'Not yet' But he comes. Eveiy 
night, Dowie." 



Every day she sewed in the Tower room, her 
eyelids drooping over her work Each night the basket 
was carried to her room. And each day Dowie watched 
with amazement the hollows in her temples and cheeks 
and under her eyes fill out, the small bones cover them- 
selves, the thinned throat grow round with young tissiie 
and smooth with satin skin. Her hair became Ii^t 
curled silk again; the faint colour deepened into the 
Jacqueminot glow at which passers by had turned to 
look in the street when she was little more than a baby. 
But she never talked of the dream. The third time 
was the last for many weeks. 

Between Doctor Benton and Dowie there grew up an 
increased reserve concerning the dream. Never b^ore 
had the man encountered an experience which so 
absorbed him. He was a student of the advanced order. 
He also had seen the books which had fallen into the 
hands of Coombe — some the work of scientific men — 
some the purely commercial outcome of the need of the 
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hour written by the jackals of the literary profession. 
He would have been ready to sit by the bedside of his 
patient through the night watching over her sleep, 
holding her wrist with fingers on her pulse. Even his 
most advanced thinking involuntarily harked back to 
pulse and temperature and blood pressure. The 
rapidity of the change taking place in the girl was abnor- 
maly but it expressed itself physically as well as men- 
tally. How closely involved physiology and psychology 
were after all! Which was which? Where did one 
end and the other begin ? Where was the line drawn f 
Was there a line at all ? He had seen no chances for 
the apparently almost dying young thing when he first 
met her. She could not have lived through what lay 
before her. She had had a dream which she believed 
was real, and, through the pure joy and comfort of it, 
the life forces had begun to flow through her being and 
combine to build actual firm tissue and supply blood 
cells. The results were physical enough* The inezplio- 
able in this case was that the curative agency was that 
she believed that her husband, who had been blown to 
atoms on the battle field, came to her alive each night — 
talked with her — held her in warm arms. Nothing else 
had aided her. And there you were — ^thrown upon 
occultism and what not I 

He became conscious that, though he would have 
been glad to question Dowie daily and closely, a certain 
reluctance of mind held him back. Also he realised 
that, being a primitive though excellent woman, Dowie 
herself was secretly awed into avoidance of the subject. 
He believed that she knelt by her bedside each night in 
actual fear, but faithfully praying that for some months 
at least the dream might be allowed to go on. Had not 
he himself involuntarily said, 
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^'She is marvellonsly welL We have nothing to fair 
if this continnes." 

It did oontinue and her bloom became a thing to mar- 
vel at. And not her Uoom alone. Her strength in- 
creased with her blooming until no one eonld have felt 
fear for or doubt of her. She walked upon the moor 
without fatigue, she even worked in a garden* JoA 
Macaur had laid out for her inside the rained walls of 
what had once been the castle's banquet halL So nradi 
of her life had been spent in London that wild moor and 
sky and the growing of things thrilled her. She ran ia 
and out and to and fro like a little girL There seemed 
no limit to the young vigour that appeared day bj day 
to increase rather than diminish. 

'^It's a wonderful thing and Gk>d be thankit," said 
Mrs. Macaur. 

Only Dowie in secret trembled sometimes before tlie 
marvel of her. As Doctor Benton had imaginedi she 
prayed forcefully. 

''Lord, forgive me if I am a sinner— -but for Christfs 
sake don't take the strange thing away from her until 
she's got something to hold on to. What would she 
do — What could she 1" 

Eobin came into the Tower room on a fair morning 
carrying her pretty basket as she always did. She pat 
it down on its table and went and stood a few minutas 
at a window looking out. The back of her neck, Dome 
realised, was now as slenderly round and velvet white 
as it had been when she had dressed her hair on the ni^^ 
of the Duchess' dance. Dowie did not know that its 
loveliness had been poor George's temporary undoing; 
she only thought of it as a sign of the wondeifol 
change. It had been waxen pallid and had shown 
piteous hollows. 
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She turned about and spoke. 

*1)owie, dear, I am going to write to Lord Coombe.^' 

Dowie's heart hastened its beat and she herself being 
conscious of the fact, hastened to answer in an unex- 
cited manner. 

^'That'll be nice, my dear. His lordshipll be ^d 
to get the good news you can give him." 

She asked herself if she would not perhaps tell her 
something — something which would make the fourth 
time. 

'Terhaps he's asked her to do it,'' she thou^L 

But Robin said nothing which could make a fourth 
time. After she had eaten her breakfast she sat down 
and wrote a letter. It did not seem a long one and 
when she had finished it she sent it to the post by Jock 
Macaur. 



There had been dark news both by land and sea that 
day, and Coombe had been out for many hours. He 
did not return to Coombe House until late in the eve- 
ning. He was tired abnost beyond endurance, and his 
fatigue was not merely a thing of muscle and nerve. 
After he sat down it was some time before he even 
glanced at the letters upon his writing table. 

There were always a great many and usually a number 
of them were addressed in feminine handwriting. His 
hospital and other war work brought him numerous 
letters from women. Even their most impatient mas- 
culine opponents found themselves admitting that the 
women were being amazing. 

Coombe was so accustomed to opening audi letters 
that he felt no surprise when he took up an envelope 
without official lettering upon it, and addressed in a 
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girlish hsaxd. Girls were being as amaring as older 
womeiL 

But this was not a letter about war wink or Bed Cron 
efforts. It was Bobin's letter. It was not long and 
was as simple as a school girl's. She had never been 
dever — only exquisite and adoraUe, and never dnll or 
stupid. 

^TDear Lord Coombe, 

^7ou were kind enough to saj that you would oome 
to see me when I asked you. Please will yon. oome 
now ? I hope I am not asking you to take a long jou^ 
ney when you are engaged in work too important to 
leave. If I am please pardon me, and I will wait until 
you are less occupied. 

'Ttobin.'' 

That was all. Coombe sat and gazed at it and read 
it several times. The thing which had always touched 
him most in her was her simple obedience to the laws 
about her. Curiously it had never seined insipid — 
only a sort of lovely desire to be in harmony with all 
near her — ^things and people alike. It had been an in- 
nocent modesty which could not express rebellion. Her 
lifelong repelling of himself had been her one variation 
from type. Even that had been quiet except in one 
demonstration of her babyhood when she had obstinately 
refused to give him her hand. When Fate's self had 
sprung upon her with a wild-beast leap she had only 
lain still and panted like a young fawn in the dutch of a 
lion. She had only thought of Donal and his child. 
He remembered the eyes she had lifted to his own when 
he had put the ring on her finger in the shadow-filled 
old church — and he had imderstood that she was thint 
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ing of the wann young hand clasp and the glow of eyes 
she had looked up into when love and youth had stood 
in his place. 

The phrasing of the letter brought it all back. His 
precision of mind and resolve would have enabled him 
to go to his grave without having looked on her face 
again — ^but he was conscious that she was an integral 
part of his daily thought and planning and that he 
longed inexpressibly to see her. He sometimes told 
himself that she and the child had become a sort of obses- 
sion with hinL He believed that this was because Alize 
had shown the same soft obedience to fate, and the same 
look in her sorrowful young eyes. Alixe had been then 
as she was now — ^but he had not been able to save her. 
She had died and he was one of the few abnormal male 
creatures who know utter loneliness to the end of life 
because of utter loss. He knew such things were not 
normal. It had seemed that Bobin would die, though 
not as Alixe did. If she lived and he might watch over 
her, there lay hidden in the back of his mind a vague 
feeling that it would be rather as though his care of all 
detail — his power to palliate — ^to guard — ^would be 
near the semblance of the tenderness he would have 
shown to Alixe. His old habit of mind caused him to 
call it an obsession, but he admitted he was obsessed. 

^'I want to see her !" he thought. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



MANY other thoughts filled his mind <m Us 
railroad journey to Scotland. He quettioned 
himself as to how deeply he still felt the im- 
portance of there coming into the racked world a Head 
of the House of Coombe, how strongly he was still 
inspired by the centuries old instinct that a House of 
Coombe must continue to exist as part of the bulwa^ 
of England. The ancient instinct still had its poweri 
but he was curiously awakening to a slackening of the 
bonds which caused a man to specialise. It was a 
reluctant awakening — ^he himself had no part in the 
slackening. The upheaval of the whole world had done 
it and of the world England herself was a huge part — 
small, huge, obstinate, fighting England. Bereft of her 
old stately beauties, her picturesque splendours of hsUt 
and custom, he could not see a vision of her, and owned 
himself desolate and homesick. He was tired. So 
many men and women were tired — ^wom out with think- 
ing, fearing, holding their heads up while their hearts 
were lead. When all was said and d(»ie, when all was 
over, what would the new England want — what would 
she need ? And England was only a part What would 
the ravaged world need as it lay— quiet at last — ^in mins 
physical, moral and mental? He had no answer. 
Wiser men than he had no answer. Only time woaU 
tell. But the commonest brain cells in the thuskast 
skull could argue to the end which proved that only 
men and women could do the work to be doneu The 
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task would be one for gods, or demigods, or supermen 
— but there remained so far only men and women to 
face it — to rebuild, to reinspire with life, to heal un- 
earthly gaping wounds of mind and souL Each man 
or woman bom strong and given the chance to increase 
in vigour which would build belief in life and living, 
in a future, was needed as breath and air are needed 
— even such an one as in the past would have wielded 
a sort of unearned sceptre as a Head of the House of 
Coombe. A man bom a blacksmith, if he were of 
like quality, would meet equally the world's needs, 
but each would be doing in his way his part of that 
work which it seemed to-day only demigod and super- 
man could fairly confront. 

There was tune for much thinking in long hours 
spent shut in a railroad carriage and his mind was, 
in these days, not given to letting him rest 

He had talked with many men back from the Front 
on leave and he had always noted the marvel of both 
minds and bodies at the relief from strain — ^from 
maddening noise, from sights of death and horror, from 
the needs of decency and common comfort and clean* 
liness which had become unheard of luxury. London, 
which to the Londoner seemed caught in the tumult 
and turmoil of war, was to these men rest and peace. 

Coombe felt, when he descended at the small isolated 
station and stood looking at the climbing moor, that 
he was like one of those who had left the roar of battle 
behind and reached utter quiet. London was a world's 
width away and here the War did not exist In Flai^ 
ders and in France it filled the skies with thunders and 
drenched the soil with blood. But here it was not 

The partly rebuilt ruin of Darreuch rose at last be- 
fore his view hi^ on the moor as he drove up the 
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winding road The space and the blue drjr above and 
behind it made it seem the embodiment of remote still- 
ness. Nothing had reached nor could touch it. It did 
not know that green fields and deep woods were strewn 
with dead and mangled youth and all it had meant 
of the world's future. Its crumbled walls and re- 
maining grej towers stood calm in the dear air and 
birds' nests were hidden safely in their thick ivy. 

Bobin was there and each night she beliered that 
a dead man came to her a seeming living being. He 
was not like Dowie^ but his realisation of the mystery 
of this thing touched his nerves as a wild nnexplain- 
able sound heard in the darkness at midnight mi|^t 
have done. He wondered if he should see some look 
which was not quite normal in her eyes and hear some 
unearthly note in her voice. Physically the e£Fect npoa 
her had been good, but might he not be aware of the 
presence of some mental sign ? 

^'I think you'll be amazed when you see her, mj 
lord," said Dowie, who met hinL *T. am myself, eveiy 
day." 

She led him up to the Tower room and when he en- 
tered it Bobin was sitting by a window sewing with 
her eyelids dropped as he had pictured them. The 
truth was that Dowie had not previously annoonoed 
him because she had wanted him to come upon just 
this. 

Bobin rose from her chair and laid her bit of sew- 
ing aside. For a moment he almost expected her to 
make the little curtsey Mademoiselle had tan^t her 
to make when older people came into the sehoolroom. 
She looked so exactly as she had looked before lifs 
had touched her. There was very little ohange in 
her girlish figure; the child curve of her cheeik had 
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returned; the Jaoqueminot rose glowed on it and her 
eyes were liquid wonders of trust She came to him 
holding out both hands. 

''Thank jou for coming/' she said in her pretty way. 
"Thank you, Lord Coombe, for coming/' 

''Thank you, my child, for asking me to come," he 
answered and he feared that his voice was not wholly 
steady. 

There was no mystic sign to be seen about her. The 
only mystery was in her absolutely blooming health 
and naturalness and in the gentle and clear happiness 
of her voice and eyes. She was not tired; she was 
not dragged or anxious looking as he had seen even 
fortunate young wives and mothers at times. There 
actually flashed back upon him the morning, months 
ago, when he had met her in the street and said to 
himself that she was like a lovely child on her birthday 
with all her gifts about her. Her radiance had been 
quiet even then because she was always quiet. 

She led him to a seat near her window and she sat 
by him. 

"I put this chair here for you because it is so lovely 
to look out at the moor," she said. 

That moved him to b^in with. She had been think- 
ing simply and kindly of him even before he came. He 
had always been prepared for, waited upon either with 
flattering attentions or ceremonial service, but the quiet 
pretty things mothers and sisters and wives did had 
not been part of his life and he had always noticed and 
liked them and sometimes wondered that most men 
received them with a casual air. This small thing 
alone caused the roar he had left behind to recede still 
farther. 

"I was afraid that you might be too busy to come," 
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she went oil ^7ou see, I remembered how important 
the work was and that there are things which cannot 
wait for an hour. I could have waited as long as you 
told me to wait. But I am so glad you oould oonM I" 

^^I will always come/' was his answer. ^7 have 
helpers who could be wholly trusted if I died to-ni^t 
I have thought of that. One must" 

She hesitated a moment and then said, ^1 am quite 
away here as you wanted me to be. I see it was the 
only thing. I read nothing, hear nothing. London — 
the War — " her voice fell a little. 

^They go on. Will you be kind to me and help me 
to forget them for a while f He looked throng the 
window at the sky and the moor. ^^They are not here 
—they never have been. The men who come baok will 
do anything to make themselves forget for a little 
while. This place makes me feel that I am a man 
who has come back." 

''I will do anything — everything — ^you wiah me to 
do/' she said eagerly, '^owie wondered if you would 
not want to be very quiet and not be reminded. I — 
wondered too," 

^^You were both right. I want to feel that I am in 
another world. This seems like a new planet." 

*Would you — " she spoke rather shyly, 'Sronld you 
be able to stay a few days ?" 

^'I can stay a week," he answered* ^^Thank yoOy 
Robin." 

^^I am so glad," she said. ''I am so glad." 

So they did not talk about the War or about London^ 
though she inquired about the Duchess and Lady Loth- 
well and Kathryn. 

^' Would you like to go out and walk over the moorr 
she asked after a short time. ^'It's so scented and flweeC, 
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and darling things scurry about I don't think thej 
are really frightened, because I try to walk softly. 
Sometimes there are nests with eggs or soft little 
things in them«" 

They went out together and walked side by side, 
sometimes on the winding road and sometimes throu^ 
the heather. He found himself watching every step 
she made and keeping his eye on the path ahead of 
them to make sure she would avoid roughness or ir- 
r^ularities. In some inner part of his being there 
remotely worked the thought that this was the way in 
which he might have walked side by side with Alixe, 
watching over each step taken by her sacred little feet. 

The day wa§ a wonder of peace and relaxation to 
him. Farther and farther, until lost in nothingness, 
receded the roar and the tensely strung sense of waiting 
for news of imbearable things. As they went on he real- 
ised that he need not even watch the path before her 
becaiise she knew it so well and her step was as li^t 
and firm as a young roe's. Her very movements seemed 
to express the natural physical enjojrment of exercise. 

He knew nothing of her mind but that Mademoiselle 
had told him that she was intelligent. They had never 
talked together and so her mentality was an unexplored 
field to him. She did not chatter. She said fresh 
picturesque things about life on the moor, about the 
faithful silent Macaurs, about Dowie, and now and 
then about something she had read. She showed him 
beauties and small curious things she plainly loved. 
It struck him that the whole trend of her being lay 
in the direction of being fond of people and things — 
of loving and being happy, — and even merry if life 
had been kind to her. Her soft laugh had a naturally 
merry note. He heard it first when she held him quite 
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still at her side as they watched the friakiiig of some 
bahj rabbits. 

There was a carious relief in realising, as the hoon 
passed^ that her old dislike and dread of him had melted 
into nothingness like a mist blown away in the nig^ 
She was thinking of him as if he were some mature 
and wise friend who had always been kind to her. 
He need not rigidly watch his words and hen. She 
was not afraid of him at all; there was no AwiiWii^ 
in her eyes when they met his. If Alize had had a 
daughter who was his own^ she mi^t have lifted sncb 
lovely eyes to him. 

They lunched together and Dowie served them wiA 
deft ability and an expression which Coombe was aUe 
to comprehend the at once watchful and directing mem- 
ing of. It directed him to observation of Robin's ap- 
petite and watched for his encouraged realisation of 
it as a supporting fact. 

He went to his own rooms in the afternoon that she 
might be alone and rest He read an old book for an 
hour and then talked with the Macaurs about the place 
and their work and their new charge. He wanted to 
hear what they were thinking of her. 

^'It's wonderful, my lord!" was Mrs. Macanr's re- 
peated contribution. ''She came here a wee gboat 
She frighted me. I oouldna see how she oonld go 
through what's before her. I lay awake in my bed es- 
pectin' Mrs. Dowie to ca' me any hour. An' betwixt 
one night and anither the change cam. She's a well 
bairn — for woman she isna, puir wee thing I Ifs a 
wonder — a wonder — a wonder, my lordl" 

When he saw Dowie alone he asked her a question. 

''Does she know that you have told me of the dream F' 

"1^0, my lord. The dream's a thing we don't talk 
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about She's only mentioned it three times. It's in 
mj mind that she feels it's too sacred to be made 
common by words." 

He had wondered if Kobin had been aware of his 
knowledge. After Dowie's answer he wondered if 
she would speak to him about the dream herself. Per- 
haps she would not. It might be that she had asked 
him to come to Darreuch because her thought of him 
had so changed that she had realised something of his 
grave anxiety for her health and a gentle consideration 
had made her wish to give him the opportunity to see 
her face to face. Perhaps she had intended only this. 

^'I want to see her^" he had said to himself. The 
relief of the mere seeing had been curiously great. 
He had the relief of sinking, as it were, into the deep 
waters of pure peace on this new planet In this 
realisation every look at the child's face, every move- 
ment she made, every tone of her voice, aided. Did 
she know that she soothed him? Did she intend to 
try to soothe? When they were together she gave 
him a feeling that she was strangely near and soft and 
warm. He had felt it on the moor. It was actually 
as if she wanted to be quieting to him — almost 
as if she had realised that he had been stretched upon 
a mental rack with maddening tumult all around 
hinL It was part of her pretty thought of him in 
the matter of the waiting chair and he felt it very 
sweet 

But she had had other things in her mind when she 
had asked him to come. This he knew later. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

AFTER they had dined they sat together in Ihe 
long Highland twilight before her window in 
the Towei; room where he had found her sitting 
when he arrived. Her work basket was near her and 
she took a piece of sheer lawn from it and b^gan to em- 
broider. And he sat and watched her draw delieals 
threads through the tiny leaves and flowers she wu 
making. So he might have watched Alize if she had 
been some nnroyal girl given to him in one of life's 
kinder hours. She seemed to draw near ont of llie land 
of lost shadows as he sat in the clear twilight BtiUnesi 
and looked on« As he might have watched Alixe» 

The silence, the paling daffodil tints of the aky, the 
non-existence of any other things than cahn and stiD- 
ness seemed to fill his whole being as a cup might be 
filled by pure water falling slowly. She said nothing 
and did not even seem to be waiting for anythingi It 
was he who first broke the rather long silence and his 
voice was quite low. 

''Do you know you are very good to met^ he said. 
''How did you learn to be so kind to a man — ^with your 
quietness ?" 

He saw the hand holding her work tremble a veiy 
little. She let it fall upon her knee, still holding 
the embroidery. She leaned forward sligjhtly and in 
her look there was actually something rather like a acfft 
of timid prayer. 

"Please let me/' she said. "Please let me — ^if yw 
can!" 
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"Let you !" was all that he could say. 

"Let me try to help you to rest — to feel quiet and 
foi^t for just a little while. It's such a small thing. 
And it's all I can ever try to do." 

"You do it very perfectly," he answered, touched 
and wondering. 

"You have been kind to me ever since I was a child 
— and I did not know," she said. "Now I know, be- 
cause I understand. Oh ! wUl you forgive me ? Please 
— will you ?" 

"Don't, my dear," he said. ^TTou were a baby. / 
understood. That prevented there being anything to 
forgive — anything." 

"I ought to have loved you as I loved Mademoiselle 
and Dowie." Her eyes filled with tears. "And I 
think I hated you. It began with Donal," in a soft 
wail. "I heard Andrews say that his mother wouldn't 
let him know me because you were my mother's friend. 
And then as I grew older — " 

"Even if I had known what you thought I could not 
have defended myself," he answered, faintly smiling. 
"You must not let yourself think of it It is nothing 
now." 

The hand holding the embroidery lifted itself to 
touch her breast There was even a shade of awe of 
him in her eyes. 

"It is something to me — and to DonaL You have 
never defended yourself. You endure things and en- 
dure them. You watched for years over an ignorant 
chOd who loathed you. It was not that a child's hatred 
is of importance — but if I had died and never asked 
you to forgive me, how could I have looked into Donal'a 
eyes ? I want to go down on my knees to you !" 

He rose from his chair, and took in his own the nn- 
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steady hand holding the embroidery. He even bent and 
lightly toached it with his lips, with hia finished air. 

^7oa will not die/' he said. '^And you will not go 
upon your knees, l^nk you for being a warm hearted 
child, Eobin.'' 

But still her eyes held the touch of awe of him. 

^^ut what I have spoken of is the least'' Her 
voice almost broke. ^'In the Wood — ^in the dark yon 
said there was something that must be saved from Buffer- 
ing. I could not think then — ^I could searcely oare. 
But you cared, and you made me come awake. To 
save a poor little child who was not bom, you have done 
something which will make people believe yoa wen 
vicious and hideous — even when all this is over foieier 
and ever. And there will be no one to defend yoo. 
Ohl What shall I do P 

^There are myriads of worlds," was hia answer. 
^'And this is only one of them. And I am only one 
man among the myriads on it. Let us be very quiet 
again and watch the coming out of the stars.*' 

In the pale saffron of the sky which was mysterioiQsIy 
darkening, sparks like deep-set brilliants were lighting 
themselves here and there. They sat and watohed 
them together for long. But first Bobin murmured 
something barely above her lowest breath. Goombe 
not sure that she expected him to hear it. 

"I want to be your little slave. Oh 1 Let me 1" 




CHAPTEK XXXIV 

THIS was what she had heen thinking ol This 
had been the meaning of the tender thought for 
him he had recognised uncomprehendinglj in 
her look: it had been the canse of her desire to enfold 
him in healing and restful peace. When he had felt 
that she drew so close to him that they were scarcely 
separated by physical being, it was because she had 
suddenly awakened to a new comprehension. The 
awakening must have been a sudden one. He had 
known at the church that it had taken all her last rem- 
nant of strength to aid her to lay her cold hand in 
his and he had seen shrinking terror in her eyes when 
she lifted them to his as he put on her wedding ring. 
He had also known perfectly what memory had beset 
her at the moment and he had thrown all the force of 
his will into the look which had answered her — ^the 
look which had told her that he understood. Yes, the 
awakening must have been sudden and he asked him- 
self how it had come about — ^what had made all clear ? 
He had never been a mystic, but during the cata- 
clysmic hours through which men were living, many of 
them stunned into half blindness and then shocked into 
an unearthly clarity of thought and sight, he had come 
upon previously unheard of signs of mysticism on all 
sides. People talked — ^most of them blunderingly— of 
things they would not have mentioned without de- 
rision in pre-war days. Premonitions, dreams, visions, 
telepathy were not by any means always flouted with 
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raucous lau^ter and crude witticisms. Even imortlio- 
dox people had begun to hold tentatiyely religious viewL 

Was he becoming a mystic at last ? As he walked Ij 
Kobin's side on the moor, as he dined with her, talked 
with her, sat and watched her at her sewings more 
than ever each hour he believed that her dream was 
no ordinary fantasy of the unguided brain. She had 
in some strange way seen DonaL Where — ^how — ^where 
he had come from — ^where he returned after their meet" 
ing — he ceased to ask himself. What did it matter 
after all if souls could so comfort and snstain eidi 
other ? The blessedness of it was enough* 

He wondered as Dowie had done whether she would 
reveal anything to him or remain silent. There waa 
no actual reason why she should speak. No remotert 
reference to the subject would oome from himaell 

It was in truth a new planet he lived on daring tbii 
marvel of a week. The child was wonderful, he toU 
himself. He had not realised that a feminine ereatun 
could be so exquisitely enfolding and yet leave a mas 
so wholly free. She was not always with him, but 
her spirit was so near that he b^an to feel that no faint- 
est wish could form itself within his mind without her 
mysteriously knowing of its existence and realimng 
it while she seemed to make no effort She did pretty 
things for him and her gladness in his pleasure in them 
touched him to the core. He also knew that flhs 
wished him to see that she was well and atrong and 
never tired or languid. There was, perhaps, one thing 
she could do for him and she wanted to prove to him 
that he might be sure she would not fail him. He 
allowed her to perform small services for him he- 
cause of the dearness of the smile it brought to her lips 
— almost a sort of mothering smile. It waa reallj 
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true that she wanted to be his little slave and he had 
imagination enough to guess that she comforted her- 
self by saying the thing to herself again and again; 
childlike and fantastic as it was. 

She taught him to sleep as he had not slept for a 
year; she gave him back the power to look at his food 
without a sense of being repelled ; she restored to him 
the ability to sit still in a chair as though it were meant 
to rest in. His nerves relaxed; his deadly fatigue left 
him; and it was the quiet nearness of Robin that had 
dose it He felt younger and knew that on his return 
to London he should be more inclined to disbelieve ex- 
aggerated rumours than to believe them. 

On the evening before he left Darreuch they sat at 
the Tower window again. She did not take her sew- 
ing from its basket, but sat very quietly for a while 
looking at the purple folds of moor. 

'Ton will go away very early in the morning/' she 
began at last. 

''Yes. You must promise me that yon will not 
awaken." 

'1 do not waken early. If I do I diall oome to 
joxxy but I think I shall be asleep.'' 

"Try to be asleep." 

He saw that she was going to say something else — 
something not connected with his departure. It was 
growing in her eyes and after a silent moment or so 
she began. 

'There is something I want to tell you/' she said. 

"Yes ?" 

"I have waited because I wanted to make sure that 
you could believe it I did not think you would not 
wish to believe it, but sometimes there are people 
who cannot believe even when they try. Perhaps onoe 
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I should not have been able to beliefe mjMlf. Bat 
now — ^I know. And to-ni^t I feel that yoa are one 
of those who can believe.'' 

She was going to speak of it 

^T.n these days when all the forces of the world aze 
in upheaval people are learning that there mre many 
new things to be believed/' was his answer. 

She turned towards him, extending her anna that 
he might see her well. 

^^See!" she said, ^^I am alive again. I am alive 
because Donal came back to me. He cornea every nif^ 
and when he comes he is not dead. Can you beliefe 
it?" 

'^hen I look at you and remember, I can bdieie 
anything. I do not understand. I do not know when 
he comes from — or how, but I believe that in eome wij 
you see him." 

She had always been a natural and simple giri and it 
struck him that her manner had never been a more 
natural one. 

''I do not know where he comes from," the cloameee 
of a bell in her voice, '^e does not want me to ask 
him. He did not say so but I know. When he is with 
me we know things without speaking words. We only 
talk of happy things. I have not told him that — that 
I have been unhappy and that I thought that perhaps 
I was really dead. He made me understand aboot 
you — but he does not know anything — else. Y( 
eagerly, eagerly, ''you are believing — you arel'' 

"Yes — I am believing." 

"If everything were as it used to be — ^I shoold 
him and taJk to him in the day time. Now I see him 
and talk to him at night instead. You see^ it is abnost 
the same thing. But we are really happier. We are 
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afraid of nothing and we only tell each other of happy 
thingB. We know how wonderful eveiything is and 
that it was meant to be like that Yon don't know 
how beantifnl it is when yon only think and talk about 
joyful things I The other things £[7 away. SometimeB 
we go out onto the moor together and the daiknesa is 
not darkness — it is a soft lovely thing as beautiful as 
the light. We love it — and we can go as far as we 
like because we are never tired. Being tired is one 
of the things that haa flown away and left us quite 
li^t That is why I feel light in the day and I am 
never tired or afraid. I remember all ihe day." 

As he listened, keeping his eyes on her serenely 
radiant face, he asked himself what he should have 
been thinking if he had been a p^chopathic specialist 
studying her case. He at the same time realised that 
a psychopathic specialist's opinion of what he himself 
— Lord Coombe — thought would doubtless have been 
scientifically disconoerting. For what he found that 
he thought was that, through some mysteriously benef- 
icent opening of portals kept closed throng all the eons 
of time, she who was purest love's self had strangely 
passed to placea where vision revealed things as ib.ej 
were created by that First Intention — of vdiich people 
sometimes glibly talked in London drawing-rooms. He 
bad not seen life so. He was not on her plane, but, as 
he heard her, he for the time believed in its exiatenoe 
and felt a remote nostalgia. 

"Dowie is very brave and tries not to be fright- 
ened," she went on; "but she is really afraid that some- 
thing may happen to my mind. She thinks it is only a 
qneer dream which may turn out unhealthy. But it is 
not It is Donal." 

"Yes, it is Donal," he answered gravely. And he be- 
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lieved he was speakiiig a tmthy tlunig^ he mm tcwMxe of 
no material prooeas of reasoning by whieh sneh a oon- 
elusion oould be reached. One had to overleap gapsr^ 
even abysses — ^where material reasoning eame to a foil 
stop. One oould only argue that there mig^t be yet un- 
known processes to be revealedi Meie earthly inven- 
tion was revealing on this plane unknown prooenes 
year by year — ^why not on other planes t 

^'I wanted to tell you because I want you to know 
everything about me. It seems as if I belong to you. 
Lord Coombe/' there was actual sweet pleading in her 
voice. ^'You watched and made my life for me. I 
should not have been this Bobin if you had not watched. 
When Donal came back he found me in the hoose yoa 
had taken me to because I could be safe in it Eveiy- 
thing has oome from you. ... I am youra as well as 
DonaFs." 

''You give me extraordinary comfort^ dear child,** he 
said. '1 did not know that I needed it, but I see that 
I did. Perhaps I have longed for it without knowxag 
it You have opened closed doors.** 

"I will do anything— everything — you wish me to 
do. I will obey you always,'* she said. 

''You are doing everyUiing I most desire^'' he an- 
swered. 

"Then I will try more every day.** 

She meant it as she had always meant eveiytfaing 
she said. It was her innocent pledge of faithfid aerv- 
ice, because, understanding at last, she had laid bar 
white young heart in gratitude at his feet No living 
man could have read her more clearly than this one 
whom half Europe had secretly smiled at as its most 
finished debauchee. When she took her pretty basket 
upon her knee and b^an to fold its bits of lawn ddi- 
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cately for the nig^t, he felt as if he were watohing some 
stainless aooljte laying away the fine cloths of an 
altar. 

Though no one would have accused him of being a 
sentimentalist or an eniotional man, his emotions Ofver- 
powered him for once and swept doubt of emotion and 
truth into some outer world. 

* « « * * 

The morning rose fair and the soft wind blowing 
across the gorse and heather brought scents with it 
Dowie waited upon him at his early breakfast and took 
the liberty of indulging in open speecL 

'Ton go away looking rested^ my lord/' she respect- 
fully ventured. "And you leave us feeling safe." 

"Quite safe/' he answered ; "she is beautifully well." 

"That's it, my lord— beautifully— thank God. I've 
never seen a young thing bloom as she does and I've seen 
many." 

The cart was at the door and he stood in the shadows 
of the hall when a slight sound made him lock up at 
the staircase. It was an ancient winding stone descent 
with its feudal hand rope for balustrade. Robin was 
coming down it in a loose white dress. Her morning 
face was wondcrfuL It was inevitable that he should 
ask himself where she had come from — ^what she had 
brought with her unknowing. She looked like a white 
blossom drifting from the bough — ^like a feather from 
a dove's wing floating downward to earth. But she 
was onlv Robin« 

"You awakened," he reproached her. 

She came quite near hinu 

"I wanted to awake. Donal wanted me ta" 

She had never been quite so near him before. She 
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put out a hand and laid it on the roo^^ twee d oovering 
his breast 

^^I wanted to see you. Will yon oome again — lAai 
you are tired? I shall always be here waiting." 

^'Thank you, dear child/' he answered. '1 will oome 
as often as I can leave London. Thia is a new planet" 

He was almost as afraid to move as if a bird bad 
alighted near him. 

But she was not afraid. Her eyes were dear pools 
of pure light 

^'Before you go away — " she said as simply as she 
had said it to Dowie years before, ** — may I kiss yoQy 
Lord Coombe ? I want to kiss you." 

His old friend had told him the stoiy of Dowie snd 
it had extraordinarily touched him though he had said 
but little. And now it repeated itself. He had never 
seen anything so movingly lovely in his life as her sweet 
gravity. 

She lifted her slight arms and laid them around hii 
neck as she kissed him gently, as if she had beoi hii 
daughter — ^his own daughter and delist — whose mother 
might have been Alize. 




CHAPTER XXXV 

IT was the strangest experience of my existence. 
It seemed suddenly to change me to another type 
of man.'' 

He said it to the Duchess as he sat with her in her 
private room at Eaton Square. He had told her the 
whole story of his week at Darreuch and she had lis- 
tened with an interest at moments almost breathless. 

^^Do you feel that you shall remain the new type of 
man, or was it only a temporary phase t" she inquired. 

^'I told her that I felt I was living on a new planet 
London is the old planet and I have returned to it 
But not as I left it Something has come back with 
me." 

''It must have seemed another planet," the Duchess 
pondered. ^'The stillness of huge unbroken moors — ^no 
war — no khaki in sight — ^utter peace and remoteness. 
A girl brought back to life by pure love, drawing a 
spirit out of the unknown to her side on earth." 

''She is like a spirit herself — ^but that she remains 
Bobin — in an extraordinary new blooming." 

"Yes, she remains Bobin." The Duchras thou^t it 
out slowly. "Not once did she disturb yon or herself 
by remembering that you were her husband." 

"A girl who existed on the old planet would have 
remembered, and I should have deterted her. To her, 
marriage means only Donal. The form we went 
through she sees only as a supreme sacrifice I made 
for the sake of Donal's child. If you could have heard 
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her heartrwrong ciy, There will be no ooe to defieod 
youl OhI What shall I dor '^ 

'The stainless little soul of her!" the Dncheas ex- 
claimed, '^er world holds only love and tendemess. 
Her goodbye to you meant that in her penitence ahe 
wanted to take you into it in the one way ahe feeli 
most sacred. She will not die. She will live to gite 
you the child. If it is a son there will be a Head of 
the House of Coombe." 

''On the new planet one ceases to feel the yital im- 
portance of 'houses/ " Coombe half reflected aloud. 

"Even on the old planet/' the Dochesa spoke aa a 
woman very tired, "one is banning to oontempIatB 
changes in values." 



The slice of a house in Mayfair had never within the 
memory of man been so brilliant The things done in 
it were called War Work and necessitated much active 
gaiety. Persons of both sexes, the majoritj of them 
in becoming uniform, flashed in and out in hi(B^ spiritL 
If you were a personable and feminine creatore, it wu 
necessary to look as much like an attractive boy aa pos- 
sible when you were doing War Work. If one could 
achieve something like leggings in addition to a masea- 
line cut of coat, one could swagger about moat allnrin^y. 
There were numbers of things to be done which did not 
involve frumpish utilitarian costumeS| all caps and 
aprons. Very short skirts were the most utilitarian of 
garments because they were easy to get about in. Smart 
military little hats were utilitarian also — and conld 
be worn at any inspiring angle which would moat at- 
tract the passing eye. Even before the War, ahapely 
legs, feet and ankles had begun to play an incieaain^j 
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intereeting part in the scheme of the Universe — ae a 
result of the brent^ of skirts and the preralence of 
cabaret dancing. I>uring the War, as a consequence 
of the War Work done in aucb centres of aotirity as the 
slice of a house in MaTfair, these attractiTe membera 
were allowed opportunities such as the world had not 
before contemplated. 

"Skirts must be short when people are doing real 
work," Feather said. "And then of course one's shoes 
and stockings require attention. I'm not alwa^ sure 
I like leggings however smart they are. Still I often 
wear them — as a sort of example." 

"Of wbatt" inquired Coombe who was present 

"Oh, well — of what women are wUling to do for their 
country — in time of war. Wearing unbecoming things 
— and doing without proper food. These food reatrio- 
tions are enough to cause a revolutioiL" 

She was specially bitter against the food reetrictiona. 
If there was one thing men back from the Front — pai^ 
ticularly officers — were entitled to, it was unlimited 
food. The Government ought to attend to it When 
a man came back and you invited him to dinner, a 
nioe patriotic thing it was to restrict the number of 
courses and actually deny him savouries and entr^ 
because they are called luxuries. Who should have 
luxuries if not the men who were defending £ngUnd t 

"Of course the Tommies don't need them/' she leni- 
ently added. "They never had them and never wilL 
But men who are officers in smart regiments are starr- 
ing for them. I consider that my beet War Work 
is giving as many dinner parties as possible, and paying 
as little attention to food restrictions as I can manage 
by using my wits." 

For some time — in oartain qoarten «na from early 
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days — ^there had been flowing throng^ many plaoes a 
corrent of talk about America. What waa ahe going to 
do? Was she going to do anything at all t Would 
it be possible for her hugeness, her power, her wealth 
to remain inert in a world crisis t Would ahe be eon- 
tent tacitly to admit the truth of old aocusatiooB of 
commercidity by securing as her part in the super 
human conflict the simple and unadorned making of 
money throu^ the dire necessities of the world ! There 
was bitterness, there were sneers, there were yagoe hopes 
and scathing injustices bom of torment and racking 
dread. Some few were patiently just, because they knew 
something of the country and its political and social 
workings and were by chance of those whose points of 
view included the powers and significances of things 
not readily to be seen upon the surface of eventsi 

'^If there were dollars to be made out of it, of coone 
America would rush in," was Feather's deeiaion. 
'^Americans never do anything unless they can maks 
dollars. I never saw a dollar myself, but I beliefe 
they are made of green paper. It would be very es* 
citing if they did rush in. They would bring so modi 
money and Uiey spend it as if it were water. Of course 
they haven't any proper army, so they'd have to build 
one up out of all sorts of people." 

''Which was what we were obliged to do ouradveSi 
by the way," Coombe threw in as a contribution. 

''But they will probably have stockbrokers and Wall 
Street men for officers. Then some of them uof^ 
give one 'tips' about how to make millions in 'comers.' 
I don't know what comers are but they make enormities 
out of them. Starling!" with a hilarious tinkle of a 
laugh, "you know that appallingly goigeoua honae of 
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Cbeny Cbeston's in Palace Garden — did she ever tdl 
you that it was the reenlt of a tip* a queer OhicagD 
man managed for hert He liked her. He naed to 
call her 'Cherry Bipe' when they were alone. He was 
big and red and half boyish— sentimental and half 
blostering. CSierry was ripe, yon know, and he liked 
the ripe s^le. I should like to have a Chicago stock- 
broker of my own. I wish the Americans wouid 
oome in!" 

The Dowager Duchess of Darte and Lord Coombe 
had been of those who had b^nn their talk of this 
in the early days. 

'Tersonally I bdieve they will oome in," Coombe 
had always sold. And on different oocasiona be had 
added reasons which, combined, formulated themselves 
into the following argnments. "We don't really know 
much of the Americans though they have been buying 
and selling and marrying us for some tini& Our in- 
sular trick of feeling mperior has held us mentally 
aloof itam half the globe. But presumably the United 
States was from the first, in itself, an idad, pore and 
simple. It was. It is asinine to poob-pooh it. A 
good deal is said abont that sort of thing in their his- 
tories and speeches. Th^ beep it before each other 
and it has had the effect of suggesting ideals on all 
sides. Which has resulted in laying a sort of founda- 
tion of men who believe in the ideids and would fi^t 
for them. They are good filters and, when the sin- 
cere ones begin, they will plant their flag where the in- 
sincere and mere politicians will be forced to stand by 
it to save their faces. A few louder brayi from Berlin, 
a few more threats of hoofs trampling on the Star 
Spangled Banner and the fose will be fired. An 
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American fose mi^t turn oat an amaring thing— be- 
oause the ideals do exist and ideals axe inflAinniaU&'' 
This had been in the early dajs spoken o£ 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

HARROWBY and the rest did not carry on their 
War Work in the slice of a house* It was 
of an order requiring a more serious atmos- 
phere. Feather saw even the Starling less and less. 

^^Sinoe the Dowager took her up she's far too grand 
for the likes of us," she said. 

So to speaky Feather blew about from one place to 
another. She had never found life so exciting and 
excitement had become more vitally necessary to her 
existence as the years had passed. She still looked 
extraordinarily youthful and if her face was at times 
rather marvelous in its white and red, and her lip6 
daring in their pomegranate scarlet, the fine grain of 
her skin aided her effects and she was dazzlingly in 
the fashion. She had never worn such enchanting 
clothes and never had seemed to possess so many. 

'^I twist my rags together myself/' she used to lauj^ 
'^That's my gift Helene says I have genius. I don't 
mean that I sit and sew. I have a little slave woman 
who does that by the day. She admires me and will do 
anything that I tell her. Things are so delightfully 
scant and short now that you can cut two or three 
frocks out of one of your old petticoats — and mine 
were never very old." 

There was probably a modicum of truth in thiih-^ 
the fact remained that the garments which were more 
scant and shorter than those of any other feathery 
person were also more numerous and exquisite. Her 

293 
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patriotic entertainment of soldiers who zeqniied lier 
special order of support and recreation was fast and 
furious. She danced with them at cabarets ; she danced 
as a nymph for patriotic entertainments, with snow- 
white bare feet and legs and a swathing of Spring 
woodland green tulle and leaves and primrosea^ She 
was such a success that important personages smiled on 
her and asked her to appear under undreamed of avr 
spices. Secretly triumphant though she waa, she ne?er 
80 far lost her head as to do anything which would 
bore her or cause her to appear at less than an alhiring 
advantage. When she could invent a partionlarly 
unique and inspiring shred of a garment to startle the 
public withy she danced for some noble object and in- 
toxicated herself with the dazzle of light and applause. 
She found herself strung to her hi^est pitch of ex- 
citement by the air raids^ which in the midst of their 
terrors had the singular e£Pect of exciting many people 
and filling them with an insane recklessnesa. Those 
so excited somehow seemed to feel themselves iirnnnii^ 
Feather chattered about ^^Zepps" as if bombs ooold 
only wreak their vengeance upon coast towns and the 
lower orders. 

When Lord Coombe definitely refused to allow her 
to fit up the roof of the slice of a house aa a sort of 
luxurious Boyal Box from which she and her friends 
might watch the spectacle, she found among her drde 
acquaintances who shared her thrills and had prepared 
places for themselves. Sometimes she was even ralher 
indecently exhilarated by her sense of high adventure. 
The fact was that the excitement of the seething world 
about her had overstrung her trivial being and tamed 
her light head until it whirled too fast 
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"It may seem horrid to say ao and I'm not horrid 
— but I like the war. Yoa know what I mean. Lon^ 
don never was so thriUtng — with things happening 
tvery minute — and all Borts of silty solemn fads swept 
away so that one can do as one likes. And interesting 
heroic men coming and going in swarms and being so 
grateful for kiodnesa and entertainment. One is really 
doing good all the time — and being adored for it. I 
own I like being adored myself — and of course one likes 
doing good. I never was ao happy in my life." 

"I used to be rather a coward, I suppose," she 
chattered gaily on another occasion. "I was horribly 
afraid of tbings. I believe the War and living among 
soldiers haa had an effect on me and made me braver. 
The Zepps don't frighten me at all — at leaat they ex- 
cite me so that they make me foiget to be frightened. 
I don't know what they do to me exactly. Tbe whole 
thing gets into my head and makes me want to rush 
about and see everything. I wouldn't go into a cellar 
for worlds. I want to seel" 

She saw Lord Coombe but infrequently at this time, 
the truth being that her exhilaration and her War Work 
fatigued him, apart from which his hours were filled. 
He also objected to a certain rafBshness which in an 
extremely mixed crowd of patriots rather too obvionaly 
"swept away silly old fads" and left the truly advanced 
to do as they liked. What they liked he did not and 
was wholly undisturbed by the cinnmutances of being 
considered a rigid old fosaiL Feather herself had no 
need of him. An athletic and particnlsrly well fa- 
Toured young actor who shared her thrills of elation 
seemed to permeate the atmosphere about her. He and 
Feather together at times achieved the effect, I 
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raids, of waiting impatiently for a perfonnaiioe and 
feeling themselves ill treated bj the long deUys be- 
tween the acts. 

^^Are we growing callous, or are we losing our witi 
through living at such high temperature t" the Dndeii 
asked. 'There's a delirium in the air. Amnaig thoM 
who are not shuddering in cellars there are iome irbo 
seem possessed by a sort of light insanity, half de- 
fiance, half excited curiosity. People say eKoItatady, 
'I had a perfectly splendid view of the last Zepp I' A 
mother whose daughter was paying her a visit said to 
her, 'I wish you could have seen the Zepps while yoo 
were here. It is such an experience.' '^ 

'They have not been able to bring about the whole- 
sale disaster Germany hoped for and when nothing 
serious happens there is a relieved feeling that the things 
are futile after all," said Coombe. ''Wfaen the xesolti 
are tragic they must be hushed up as far as is possiUs 
to prevent panic" 

» « * • • 

Dowie faithfully sent him her private bolletin. Her 
first fears of peril had died away, but her sense of 
mystification had increased and was more deeply tonched 
with awe. She opened certain windows every nif^ 
and folt that she was living in the world of sapematoral 
things. Eobin's eyes sometimes gave her a ghost of a 
shock when she came upon her sitting alone with her 
work in her idle hands. But supported by the testi- 
mony of such realities as breakfasts, long trntiring 
walks and unvarying blooming healthfulness^ die 
thanked God hourly. 

''Doctor Benton says plain that he has never had 
Bueh a beautiful case and one that promised so well,'' 
she wrote. "He says she's as strong as a young doe 
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bounding about on the beather. Wbat be bolds is 
that it's natonil she should be. He is a clever gentle- 
man with some wonderful comforting new ideas about 
things, my lord. And he tells me I need not look 
forward with dread as perhaps I had been doing." 

Bobin herself wrote to Coombe — letters whose ten- 
derhearted comprehensioQ of what he was doing always 
held the desire to surround him with the soothing quiet 
be had so felt when he was with her. What he dis- 
covered waa that she had been bom of the elect, — ^the 
women who know what to say, what to let others say 
and what to beautifully leave unsaid. Her nnconsdons 
genius was quite exquisite. 

Now and then he made the night journey to Daneuch 
Castle and each time she met bim with her frank child- 
like kiss be was more amazed and uplifted by her aspect 
Their quiet talks together were wonderful things to re- 
member. She had done much fine and dainty work 
which she showed him with unaffected sweetness. She 
told him stories of Dowie and Mademoiselle and how 
they bad taught ber to sew and nnbroider. Once she 
told him the story of her first meeting with Donal — 
but she passed over the tragedy of their first parting. 

"It was too sad," she said. 

He noticed that she never spoke of sad and dark 
hours. He was convinced that she purposely avoided 
them and he was profoundly glad. 

"I know," she said once, "that you do not want me 
to talk to you about the War." 

"Thank you for knowing it," he answered. "I oome 
here on a pilgrimage to a shrine where peace ia. Dai^ 
reuch is my shrine." 

"It is mine, too," was her low response. 

"Yes, I think it is," his look at her wu deep. Sudr 
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denly bnt gently he laid his hand on her Bhoalder. 

^T, b^ you/' he said fervently, ''I heg yoa never to 
allow yourself to think of it Blot the aocouned tiling 
out of the Universe while — you are here; For yoa there 
must be no war." 

^^How kind his face looked^" was Robin's thoo^ 
as he hesitated a second and then went on: 

'^I know very little of such — sacrosanct things as 
mothers and children^ but lately I have had fancies of a 
place for them where there are only smiles and ha]^- 
ness and beauty — as a beginning." 

It was she who now put her hand on his arm. 
'Tittle Darreuch is like that — and you gave it to me,'' 
she said. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

LORD OOOMBE waa nshered into the little iisw- 
ing-poom by an extremely immatare yonng foot- 
man who— doubtless as a conseqaence of his 
immatQriQr — appeared npon the scene too suddenly. 
The War left one only servants who were idiots or 
barely out of Board Schools, Feather said. And in 
fact it was something suggesting "a scene" upon iriiidi 
Coombe was announced. The athletic and personable 
young actor — entitled upon progranunee Owen Delamote 
— was striding to and fro talking excitedly. There 
waa theatrical emotion in the air and Feather, deli> 
cately flushed and elate, was listening with an air half 
frightened, half pleased. The immaturity of the foot- 
man immediately took fright and the youth turning at 
once produced the fatal effect of fleeing precipitately. 

Mr. Owen Delamore suddenly ceased speaking and 
would doubtless have flushed vividly if be had not 
already been so high of colour as to preclude the poa- 
sibility of bis flushing at alt. The scene, which waa 
plainly one of emotion, being intruded upon in its midst 
left him transfixed on his expression of anguish, plead- 
ing and reproachful protest — ell thrilling and confusing 
things. 

The very serenity of Lord Coombe's apparently uu- 
ol)scr^-ing entrance was perhaps a shock as well as a 
relief. It took even Feather two or three seconds to 
break into her bell of a laugh as she shook hands with 
her visitor. 
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^^Mr. Delaxnore is going oTer his big Boene in the new 
play/' she explained with apt swiftness of reaouroei 
^^It's very good^ but it excites him dreadfnllj. Tn 
been told that great actors don't let themeelvee get ex- 
cited at ally so he ought not to do it, ought he. Lord 
Coombe ?" 

Coombe was transcendently well behaved. 

^^I am a yawning abyss of ignorance in such matteni 
but I cannot agree with the people who say that emotioa 
can be expressed without feeling." He himself ex- 
pressed exteriorly merely intelligent consideration of 
the idea. ^That however may be solely the opiniim 
of one benighted.'' 

It was so well done that the young athlete, in the re- 
lief of relaxed nerves, was almost hysterically inclined 
to believe in Feather's adroit statement and to feel that 
he really had been acting. He was at least aUe to poll 
himself together, to become less flushed and to sit down 
with some approach to an air of being lightly amused 
at himself. 

^'Well it is proved that I am not a great actor," he 
achieved. '^I can't come anywhere near doing it I 
don't believe Irving ever did — or Coquelin. But per 
haps it is one of my recommendations that I don't 
aspire to be great At any rate people only ask to be 
amused and helped out just now. It will be a long time 
before they want anything else, if s my opinion." 

They conversed amiably together for nearly a quarter 
of an hour before Mr. Owen Delamore went on his way 
murmuring polite regrets concerning impending re- 
hearsals, his secret gratitude expressing itself in special 
courtesy to Lord Coombe. 

As he was leaving the rocm^ Feather oalled to him 
airily: 
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'^you hear any more of the Zeppa — just dash in and 
tell me! — ^Don't loee a minute! Jnst dash!'' 

When the front door was heard to close upon him, 
Coombe remarked casually: 

''I will aak you to put an immediate stop to that 
sort of thing.'' 

He observed that Feather fluttered — ^thou^ she had 
lightly moved 4o a table as if to rearrange a flower in a 
group. 

^Tut a stop to letting Kr. Delamore go over his 
scene here !" 

'Tut a stop to Mr. Delamore^ if you please." 

It was at this moment more than ever true that her 
light being was overstrung and that her light head 
whirled too fast This one particular also overstrung 
young man had shared all her amusements with her 
and had ended by pleasing her immensely — ^perhaps to 
the verge of inspiring a touch of fevered sentiment 
she had previously never known. 'She told herself that 
it was the War when she thought of it She had how- 
ever not been clever enough to realise that she was a 
little losing her head in a way which mig^t not be to 
her advantage. For the moment she lost it completdy. 
She ahnost whirled around as she came to Coombe. 

*1 won't," she ezdaimed. *1 won't!" 

It was a sort of shock to him. She had never done 
anything like it before. It struck him that he had 
never before seen her look as she looked at the moment 
She was a shade too dazdingly made up — she had 
crossed the line on one side of which lies the art whioh 
is perfect Even her dress had a suggestion of war- 
time lack of restraint in its.style and colours. 

It was of a strange green and a very long scarf of an 
intensely vivid violet spangled with silver paiUettes 
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swathed around her bare shoulders and floated from 
her arms. One of the signs of her excitement was that 
she kept twisting its ends without knowing that die 
was touching it He noted that she wore a big purple 
amethyst ring — ^the amethyst too big. Her very Toioe 
was less fine in its inflections and as he swiftly took in 
these points Coombe recognised that they were the 
actual result of the slight tone of raffiahneBs be had 
observed as denoting the character of her increaain^j 
mixed circle. 

She threw herself into a chair palpitating in one of 
her rages of a little cat — ^wreathing her scarf round 
and round her wrist and singularly striking bim with 
the effect of almost spitting and hissing out her words. 

^^I won't give up everything I like and that likes tob^^ 
she flung out. ^The War has done something to us 
alL It's made us let ourselves go. It's done some- 
thing to me too. It's made me less frightened. I won't 
be bullied into — into things." 

"Do I seem to bully you ? I am sorry.' 

The fact that she had let herself go with the rest 
of the world got the better of her. 

"You have not been near me for weeks and now 
you turn up with your air of a grand Baahawe and 
order people out of my house. You have not been 
near me." 

The next instant it was as though she tore off some 
last shred of mental veiling and threw it aside in her 
reckless mounting heat of temper. 

"Kear me !" she laughed scathingly, 'Tor the matter 
of that when have you ever been near me ! Itfs always 
been the same. I've known it for years. As die 
Yankees say^ you 'wouldn't touch me with a ten-loot 
pole.' I'm sick of it What did you do it forP 
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"Do whatr 

"Take poaaeseion of me as if I were your proper^. 
You never were in love with me — never for a aeoond. 
If you h&d been jou*d have married me." 

"Yes. I flhonld have married you." 

"There was no reason why you should not I was 
pretty, I waa yoong. I'd been decently brongbt up 
— and it would have settled everything. Why didn't 
you instead of letting people think I waa your mistrees 
when I didn't count for as much as a straw in your 
life?" 

"You represented more than that,*' he answered. 
"Kindly listen to me." 

That she had lost her bead completely was sofficieotly 
manifested by the fact that she had b^un to cry — 
which made it necessary for her to use her handkerchief 
with inimitable skill to prevent the tears from encroach- 
ing on her brilliant white and rose. 

"If you had been in love with me — " she chafed 
bitterly. 

"Od the morning some yean ago when I came to you 
I made myself clear to the best of my ability," he said. 
"I did not mention love. I told you that I had no 
intention of marrying yon. I called yoar attention to 
what the world would assume. I left the decision to 
you." 

"What could I do — without a peony! Some other 
man would have bad to do it if you had not," the letting 
go rushed her into saying. 

"Or you would have been obliged to return to your 
parents in Jersey — which you refused to contemplate." 

"Of course I refused. It would have been mad to 
do it And there were other people who would have 
paid my bills." 
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'^Solely because I knew that, I made my propositiaiL 
Being much older than you I realised that othw people 
might not feel the responsibility binding — and pe^ 
manent*' 

She sat np and stared at him. There was no touch 
of the rancour of recrimination in hia presentation of 
detached facts. He was different from the rest. He was 
always better dressed and the perfection of his imper- 
sonal manner belonged to a world being swept away. 
He made Mr. Owen Delamore seem by contrast a bounder 
and an outsider. But the fact which had in tlie secret 
places of her small mind been the fly in her ointment 
— the one fact that he had never for a moment cared a 
straw for her — caused her actually to hate him as be 
again made it, quite without prejudioe, crystal dear. 
It was true that he had more than kept his word — that 
he had never broken a convention in his bearing to- 
wards her — ^that in his rigid way he had behaved like 
a prince — ^but she had been dirt under his feet — she 
had been dirt under his feet! She wanted to rave 
like a fishwife — though there were no fishwives in 
Mayfair. 

It was at this very moment of dimaz that a sadden 
memory beset her. 

^^ob always said that if a woman who was pretty 
could see a man often enough — again and again — he 
couldn't help himself — ^unless there was some one else I" 

Her last words were fiercely accusing. She quits 
glared at him a few seconds, her chest heaving pant- 

She suddenly sprang from her sofa and dashed to- 
wards a table where a pile of photographs lay in an un- 
tidy little heap. She threw them about with angrily 
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shaking hands until at last she caught at tme and 
brought it back to him. 

"There was some one else," she landed shrilly. 
"You were in love with that creature." 

It was one of the photographs of Alixe such as the 
Bond Street shop had shown in its windows. 

9he made a movement as if to throw it into the grate 
imd he took it from her hand, saying nothing whatever. 

"I'd forgotten about it until Owen Delamore 
reminded me only yesterday," she said. "He's a 
romantic thing and be heard that you bad been in attend- 
ance and had been sent to their castle in Germany. 
He worked the thing out in his own way. He said yon 
bad chosen me because I was like her. I can see now 1 
I mis like her 1" 

"If you had been like her," his voice was intensely 
bitter, "I should have asked you to be my wife. Ton 
are as unl ike her as one human being can he to another." 

"But I was enough like her to make you take me up 1" 
she cried furiously. 

"I have neither taken yon up nor put you down," lie 
answered. "Be good enough never to r^er to the sob- 
ject again." 

"I'll refer to any subject I lik& If yon think I 
shall not you are mistaken. It will be worth talking 
about. An Early Victorian romance is worth some- 
thing in these days." 

The trend of her new circle bad indeed oarried her 
far. He was privately appalled by her. She waa 
hysterically, passionately spiteful — fllmoat to the point 
of malignance. 

"Do you realise that this la a scene 1 It has not been 
eur habit to indulge in scenes," he said. 
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^'I shall speak about it as freely as I duJl qpeik 

about Sobin,'' she flaunted at hiuiy wholly unwwtrahwi 
^^o you think I know nothing about Bobint Tm 
an affectionate mother and I've been making inquiries. 
She's not with the Dowager at Eaton Square. She got 
ill and was sent away to be hidden in the ommLrj. 
Oirls are, sometimes. I thought she would be sent away 
somewhere, the day I met her in the street She 
looked exactly like that sort of thing. Where is sliet 
I demand to know." 

There is nothing so dangerous to others as the mere 
spitefully malignant temper of an empty headed ereatnre 
giving itself up to its own weak fury. It knows no 
restraint, no limit in its folly. In her fantastic brood- 
ings over her daughter's undue exaltation of position 
Feather had many times invented for her own entertain- 
ment little scenes in which she could score satiafaetorily. 
Such scenes had always included Coombe, the DowagSTi 
Robin and Mrs. Muir. 

'^I am her mother. She is not of age. I can demand 
to see her. I can make her come home and stay with 
me while I see her through her 'trouble,' as pious people 
call it. She's got herself into trouble — just like a 
housemaid. I knew she would — ^I warned her," and her 
laugh was actually shrill. 

It was inevitable — and ghastly — ^that he ahonld 
suddenly see Robin with her white eyelids dropped over 
her basket of sewing by the window in the Tow^ room 
at Darreuch. It rose as clear as a picture on a sereen 
and he felt sick with actual terror. 

''I'll go to the Duchess and ask her questions untH she 
can't face me without telling the truth. If she's nasty 
I'll talk to the War Work people who crowd her boose. 
They all saw Robin and the wide-awake ones will 
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understand when I'm maternal and tragic and insist on 
knowing. I'll go to Mie. Mnir and talk to her. It 
will be fun to see her face and the Duchess'." 

He had never suspected her of malice such as this. 
And even in the midat of his ^lastlj dismay he saw 
that it was merely the malice of an angrily spit^ol 
selfish child of bad training and with no heart There 
was nothing to appeal to — nothing to arrest and con- 
trol. She might repent her insanity in a few days but 
for the period of her mood she would do her senseless 
wontt. 

"Your daughter has not done what you profess to 
believe," he said. "You do not believe it. Will you 
tell me why you propose to do these things V 

She had worked herself up to utter recklessness. 

"Because of everything," she spat forth. "Because 
I'm in a rage — because I'm sick of her and her dnch- 
esses. And I'm most sick of you hovering about her as 
if she were a princess of the blood and you were her 
Grand Chamberlain. Why don't you marry her your- 
self — baby and all I Then you'll be sure there'U be an- 
other Head of the House of Coombe !" 

She knew then that she had raved like a fishwife— 
that, even though there bad before been no fiahwivea 
in itfayfair, he saw one standing shrilling before him. 
It was in his eyes and she knew it before she had finished 
speaking, for bis look wss maddening. It enraged her 
cveu further and she shook in the air the hand with the 
big purple amethyst ring, still clutching the end of the 
bedizened purple scarf. She was intoxicated with 
triumph — for she had reached him. 

"I will I I will!" she cried. "I wili—- to-monow I" 

"You will not I" his voice rang ont as she had never 
beard it before. He even took a step forwtnL Then 
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came the hurried leap of feet up the nanow ■kairBaae 
and Owen Delamore flung the door wide, panting: 

^'Tou told me to daah in," he almoat ahomted. 
^They're coming! We can rash round to the Sindain^. 
They're on the roof already 1^' 

She caught the purple scarf around her and ran to- 
wards him, for at this new excitement her frenzy readied 
its highest note. 

""I Willi IwiUrshecaUedbu^toOoombeaadM 
fled out of the room and she held up and waved at him 
again the hand with the big amethyst. ^1 win, to- 
morrow I" 

Lord Coombe was left standing in the gariah, erowded 
little drawing-room listening to ominous aounda in the 
street — ^to cries, running feet and men on fleeing bic^des 
shouting warnings as they sped at top speed and atiofB 
to dear the way. 



CHAPTER XXXVni 

IT was one of the raids which left helUdi things 
behind it — things hushed with desperate oonbiited 
effort to restrain panic, but which blighted the 
air people strove to breathe and kept men and women 
shuddering for long after and made people waken with 
sharp cries from nightmares of horror. Certain paled 
faces belonged to those who had seen things and would 
never forget them. Others strove to look defiant and 
cheerful and did not find it easy. Some tried to get 
past policemen to certain parts of the city and some, 
getting past, returned livid and less adventarons in spirit 
because they had heard things it was pnesome to hear. 
Lord Coombe went the next morning to the slice of B 
house and found the servants nther hysterical. Feather 
had not returned, but they were not hysterical for that 
reason. She had probably remained at the house to 
which she had gone to see the Zepps. After the exmte- 
ment was over, people like the Sindaira were rather in- 
clined to restore themselves by making a ni^t of it» so 
to speak. 

As "to-morrow" had now arrived. Lord Cooralw wished 
to see her on her return. He had in fact lain awake 
thinking of plans of defence but had so far been able 
to decide on none. If there had been anything to touchy 
to appeal to, there might have been some hope, but she 
had left taste and fastidiousness scattered in shreds 
behind her. The War, as she put it, had nude her less 
afraid of life. She had in fttct joined the amy of 
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women who could always live so long as thmr beantj 
lasted. At the beginning of her relations with Loid 
Coombe she had belonged in a sense to a world which 
now no longer existed in its old form. Poaaiblj there 
would soon be neither courts nor duchesses and so why 
shoTtId anything particularly matter? There were 
those \dio were taking cataclysms li^tly and she was 
among theuL If her airy mind chanced to have veered 
and her temper died down^ money or jewels mi^t 
induce her to keep quiet if one could ^tidure the unspeak- 
able indignity of forcing oneself to offer them. She 
would feel such an offer no indignity and would prob- 
ably regard it as a tremendous joke. But she conid no 
more be trusted than a female monkey or jackdaw. 

Lord Coombe sat among the gewgaws in the drawing 
room and waited because he must see her when she 
came in and at least discover if the weather oo6k had 
veered. 

After waiting an hour or more he heard a taxi arrive 
at the front door and stop there. He went to the window 
to see who got out of the vehicle. It gave him a sli^ 
shock to recognise a man he knew well. He wore plain 
clothes, but he was a member of the police force. 

Ho evidently came into the bouse and stopped in the 
hall to talk to the immature footman who presently 
appeared at the drawing-room door, looking shaken be- 
cause be had been questioned and did not know what it 
portended. 

'^hat is the matter?" Lord Coombe assisted him 
with. 

''Some one who is asking about Mrs. Gareth-Lawlesfl. 
He doesn't seem satisfied with what I tell him. I took 
the liberty of saying your lordship was here and perhaps 
you'd see him." 
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"Bring him upetoiis." 

It was in fact a man wbo knew Lord Ooombe well 
enough to be aw&re that he need make no delay. 

"It waa one of the worst, my lord," he said in answer 
to Coombe'a first question. 'fWe've had hard work — 
and the hardest of it was to hold things — people — back." 
He looked hag-ridden aa ^e went on.witbont any prepa- 
ration. He was too tired for prefaces. 

"There was a lady who went out of here last ni^t. 
She was with a gentleman. They were rtuming to a 
friend's house to see things from the toof. They didn't 
get there. The gentleman is in the hospital delirious 
to-day. He doesn't know what happened. It's sup- 
posed something frightened her and she lost her wits 
and ran away. The gentleman tried to follow her but 
the lights were out and he couldn't find her in the dark 
streets. The running about and all the noises and 
crashes aeot him rather wild perhaps. Tiying to find 
a frightened woman in the midst of all that — and not 
finding her — " 

"What ghastly — damnable thing has happened F' 
Coombc asked with stiff lips. 

"It's both," the man said, " — it's both." 

He produced a package and opened it. There was a 
torn and stained piece of spangled violet gauze folded 
in it and on top waa a little cardboard box which he 
opened also to show a ring with a big amethyst in it set 
with pearls. 

"Good God !" Coombe ejaculated, getting up from his 
chair hastily, "Oh! Good God I" 

"You know them ?" the man asked. 

"Yes. I saw them last night — ^before she went out" 

"She ran the wrong way — she must hare been crazy 
with fri^t. This — " the man hesitated a second here 
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and pulled himself together, '^ — ^this is all that 
found except — '* 

''Good God I" said Lord Coombe again and he walked 
to and fro rapidly, trying to hold his body rigid. 

''The gentleman — Ms name is Delamore — went an 
looking — after the raid was over. Some one saw him 
running here and there as if he had gone enugr. He 
was found afterwards where he'd fainted — near a 
woman's hand with this ring on and the pieoe of scarf in 
it. He's a strong young chap but he'd fainted dead 
He was carried to the hospital and to-day he's delirioiUL'' 

"There — ^was nothing more t" shuddered CSoombeL 

''Nothing, my lord." 

* * # « « 

Out of imbounded space embodied nothingness h$i 
seemed to float across the world of living things and ia- 
to space the nothingness had disaf^ieared — ^leaviag be- 
hind a trinket and a rent scrap of purple gans& 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

SIX weeks later Coombe was driven again up tit* 
climbing ro&d to Darreuch. There was some- 
thing less of colour than usual in his face, but the 
slightly vivid look of shock observing persona had been 
oommenting upon had died out As he had travelled, 
leaning back upon the cushiooa of tlie railway carriage 
he had kept bia eyes closed for the greater part of the 
journey. When at last he began to open them and look 
out at the increasingly beautiful country he also began to 
look rested and calm. He already felt the nearing 
peace of the shrine and added to it was an inunenee 
relaxing and uplift. A girl of a tjpe entirely different 
from Kobin's mi^t, he knew, have made him feel dar- 
ing the past months as if he were taking part in a meli> 
drama. This she had wholly saved him from by the 
clear eimplicity of her natural acceptance of all tbin^ 
as they were. She had taken and ^ven without a word. 
He was, as it were, going home to her now, as deeply 
thrilled and moved as a totally different ^rP^ of man 
might have gone — a man who was simpler. 

The things he might once have been and felt were at 
work within him. Again he longed to see the girl — be 
wanted to see her. He was going to the castle in 
response to a telegram from Dowie. All was well over. 
She was safe. For the rest, all calami^ had been kept 
from her knowledge and, as he had arranged it, the 
worst would never reach her. In oooree of time die 
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would learn all it was neoeBsary diat ahe ahoiild know of 
her mother's death. 

When Mrs. Maeanr led him to one of hia own roomi 
she glowed red and expectantly triumphant. 

^^The young lady, yonr lordship— it was wonderfa* P 

But before she had time to say more Dowie had 
appeared and her face was smooth and aerene to mainel- 
lousness. 

^The Almighty himself has been in this plaoe^ my 
lord/' she said devoutly. '^ didn't send more than a 
wordy because she's like a schoolroom child about it 
She wants to tell you herself.^ The woman was quiver- 
ing with pure joy. 

'^aylseeherr 

"She's waiting, my lord.*' 

Honey scents of gorse and heather blew aofUy tbroiig^ 
the open windows of the room he was taken to. He did 
not know enough of such things to be at all auxe what he 
had expected to see — ^but what he moved qnieUy to- 
wards, the moment after his entrance, was Bobin lying 
fair as a wild rose on her pillows — ^not pale, not tragic^ 
but with her eyes wide and radiant as a abiwing ehild'i. 

Her smiling made his heart stand stilL He really 
could not speak. But she could and turned ba«^ die 
covering to show him what lay in her soft carved aim. 

"He is not like me at all," was her joyous exokingi 
"He is exactly like Donal." 



The warm, tender breathing, semi-dormant, acazedy 
sentient-seemiug thing might indeed have been the rein- 
carnation of what had in the past so peculiarly reached 
bodily perfection. Bobin, who mysteriously knew eveiy 
line and curve of the new-bom body, oonld point oat 
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liov each timb and featnre was an flmbiyonio leplioa. 

"Tbou^ be looka bo tinj, bs is not really little," was 
ber lovely jeaniiiig boast "He is really very big. 
Dowie has known bnndreds of babies and they were 
none of them as big as be is. He is a giant — an angel 
giant," bniying her face in the soft red neok. 

"It seemed to change me into another type of man^** 
Coombc onoe said to the Duchess. 

The man into whom he bad been transfonned was be 
who lived throng the next few d^s at Darreoob even 
as thoogfa life were a kindly faithful thing. Many other 
men, he told himself, most have lived as he did and he 
wondered if any of tbem ev^ forgot it. It was a thing 
set apart. 

He sat by Robin's side; they talked together; be 
retired to his own rooms or went ont for a long wal]^ 
coming back to her to talk again, or read aload, or to 
consider with ber the marvel of the small thing by her 
Bide, BTaTnirtiTig corled hands and feet with curious in- 
terest 

"But thou^ they look so little, they are not reaUy,*' 
she always said. "See how long his fingers are and 
how they taper. And his foot is long, too, and narrow 
and arched. Donal's was like it" 

"Was," she said, and be wondered if she mif^t not 
feel a pang as he himself did. 

He wondered often and sometimes, when he sat alone 
in his room at night, foimd sometbing more than won- 
der ia bis miad — something that, if she had not forbid- 
den it, would have been fear because of strange things 
be saw in her. 

Ho could not question her. He dared not even 
remotely touch on the dream. She was so well, ber 
child was BO well. She was as any young mother mi^t 
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have been who could be serene in her htubtnd's afamos 
becaase she knew lie was safe and wonld soon Tetnra. 

"la she always as calmf" he once asked Dowie. 
"Does she never seem to be reminded of what would 
have been if he were alive ?" 

Dowie shook her head and he saw that the old anzions- 
nesa came back upon her. 

"M; lord, she believes he is alire when she sees him , 
That's what troubles me even in mj thankfulness. I 
don't understand, God help me ! I waa afraid when she 
saw the child that it might all come over ber again in 
a way that would do ber awful harm. *Bat when I 
laid the little thing down by her she just lay there ha- 
self and looked at it as if something was nplifting her. 
And in a few seconds she whispered, 'He is libi I^naL' 
And thm she said to heiflelf, soft but quite olear, IXbi^ 
Donal !' And never a tear rose. Perhapa,*" - - - " 
over it, "it's the blessedness of time. A c^ild^a 1 1 
derful thing — and so is time. Sometimea^," a qnwr4 
sigh broke from ber, 'Srhen I've been bard put to it by f 
trouble, I've said to myself, ' fell the Almi^ty did gin I 
U! time — whatever e X away.' " 

But Coombe mya io r bH that it was not merely 
time which had call 
founded on material 
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if her eym had been nnafndd anil they hid iptJun to- 
gether "only of happy things" — and had ondentood as 
one soul — what oonid the mere days have held of hart t 
There was only one poesible reply and it seemed to co- 
plain his feeling that she was suetained by something 
which was not alone the mere blessedness of time. 

He became oonacions one morning of the preseDoe 
of a new expression in her eyes. There was a brave 
radiance in them and, before, he had known that in 
their radiance there had been no necessity for bravery. 
He felt a snhtle but cmioa^ifFerenoe. 

Her child had been long asleep and ahe lay like a 
white dove on her pillows when he came to make his 
brief good-night visit She waa very still and seemed 
to be thinking. Her touch on his arm was aa the tonch 
of a butterfly when she at last put oat her hand to him. 

"He may not oome to-night," she said. 

He pat his own hand over hers and hoped it was done 
qnietly. 

"But to-morrow night t" trusting that his tone was 
quiet also. It most be quiet 

"Perhaps not for a good many nigjits. He doea not 
know. I must not ask things. I never do." 

"But it has been so wonderful that yon know — ** 

On what plane was he — on what plane waa ihet 
What plane were they talking about with such nn- 
donbtingness 1 Heaven be praised his voice actually 
sounded natural. 

"I do not know much — except that he ia BonaL 
And I can never feel as if I were dead again — ^nevcr." 

"No," he answered. "Never 1" 

She lay so still for a few minutes that if her eym 
had not been open he would have thought she waa falling 
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adeep. They were so dreamy that perhaps she iras 
falling asleep and lie softly rose to leaTO her. 

^'I think — ^he is trying to oome nearer/' she mnr- 
mnred. ^'Good-ni^^t^ dear.'' 



CHAPTER XL 

OMINOIJS hours had come and gone; waves 
of gloom had surged in and receded, bat 
never receded far enough* It was as thon^ 
the rising and falling of some primseyal storm was the 
background of all thought and life and its pande- 
monium of sound foretold the faroff heaving of some 
vast tidal wave, gathering its unearthly power as it 
swelled. 

Coombe talking to his dose friend in her few quiet 
hours at Eaton Square, found a support in the very at- 
mosphere surrounding her. 

''The world at war creates a prehistoric uproar/' 
he said. ''The earth called out of chaos to take form 
may have produced some such tempestuous crash. But 
there is a faroff glow — " 

"You believe — something — ^I believe too. But the 
prehistoric darkness and uproar are so appalling. One 
loses hold." The Duchess leaned forward her voice 
dropping. "What do you know that I do notf^ 

"The light usually breaks in the East/' Coombe an- 
swered. 

"It is breaking in the West to-day. It has always 
been there and it has been spreading from the first 
At any moment it may set the sky aflame." 

For as time had gone on the world had beheld the 
colossal spectacle of a huge nation in the melting pot 
'And, as it was as a nation the composite result of the 
fusion of all the countries of the earth, the breatb- 

319 
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suBpended lookers-on beheld it in e£Peot, paarionatdj 
commercial, passionately generous^ passionately soididi 
passionately romantic, chivalrous, caations, limited, 
bounded. As American wealth and sympathy poured 
in where need was most dire, bitterness became silent 
through sheer discretion's sake, when for no more honest 
reason. As the commercial tendency expressed itself 
in readiness and efficiency, sneering condemnation had 
become less loud. 

''It will happen. It is the result of the ideals really," 
Coombe said further. '^And it will come to pass at the 
exact psychological moment If they had oome in at 
the beginning they would have faced the first fall force 
of the monstrous tidal wave of the colossal German be- 
lief in its own omnipotence — and they would have 
faced it unawakened, unenraged by monstrosities and 
half incredulous of the truth. It was not even their 
fight then — and raw fighters need a flaming cause. But 
the tower of agonies has built itself to its tottering 
height before their blazing eyes. Now it is their fig^t 
because it is the fight of the whole world. Others have 
borne the first fierce heat and burden of the day, bat 
they will rush in young and untouched by calamity— « 
bounding, shouting and singing. They will come 
armed with all that long-borne horrors and maddening 
human fatigue most need. I repeat — it will occnr at 
the exact psychological moment They will bring red- 
hot blood and furious unbounded courage — And it 
will be the end.'' 

In fact Coombe waited with a tense sensation of being 
too tightly strung. He had hours when he felt that 
something might snap. But nothing must snap yet 
He was too inextricably entangled in the arduous woik 
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men to go to Darrench for resL He did not go for 
weeks. All was well there however — ^marvellotiflly well 
it seemed, even when he held in mind a letter from Bobin 
which had ended : — 

"He haa not come back. But I am not afraid. I 
promised him I would never be afraid again." 

In dark and ttred hours be steadied himself with a 
singular half-realised belief that she would not — that 
somehow some strange thing would be left to her, wbtA- 
soever was taken away. It was because he felt as if 
he were nearing the end of his tether. He had be- 
come hypersensitive to noises, to the sounds in the 
streets, to the strain and grief in faces be saw as be 
walked or drove. 



After lying awake all one night withoat a moment of 
blank peace he came down pale and saw that his band 
shook as he held bis coffee cup. It was a livid sort ot 
morning and when he went out for the sake of exerciae 
he found he was looking at each of the strained faces 
as if it held some answer to an unformed question. 
He realised that the tenseness of both mind and body 
had increased. For no reason whatever he was n- 
strung by a sense of waiting for something — aa if some- 
thing were going to happen. 

He went back to Coombe House and when be crosaed 
the threshold he confronted the elderly nsliveried man 
who had stood at bis place for years — and the osnally 
D nperturbed face was agitated so nearly to panic that hit 
stopped and addressed bim. 

"Has anything happened 1'^ 

"My lord — a Red Cross nurse — has broo^t" — lie 
was actually quite unsteady — ^too unsteady to finiah, for 
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ilie next moment the Bed Cross nurse was at his side 
i — ^looking veiy whitelj fresh and clean and witli a 
nice, serious youngish face. 

^T, need not prepare you for good news— even if it 
is a sort of shocd:/' she said, watching him closely. *^ 
have brought Captain Muir back to you." 

'TTou have brought — V^ he exclaimed. 

^^e has been in one of the worst Qerman prisons^ 
He was left for dead on the field and taken prisoner. 
We must not ask him questions. I don't know why 
he is alive. He escap^, God knows how. At this 
time he does not know himself. I saw him on the boat 
He asked me to take charge of him," she spoke veiy 
quickly. ''He is a skeleton, poor boy. Come." 

She led the way to his own private room. She went 
on talking short hurried sentences, but he scarcely heaxd 
her. This, then, was what he had been waitGig for. 
Why had he not known t This tremendous thing was 
really not so tremendous after all because it had hap- 
pened in other cases before — ^ Yet he had never once 
thought of it. 

''He would not let his wife or his mother see him 
until he looked more like himself," he heard the Bed 
Cross nurse say as he entered the roouL 

Donal was lying stretched at full length on a sofa. 
He looked abnormally long, because he was so thin that 
he was, as the nurse had said, a skeleton. His face was 
almost a death's head, but his blue eyes looked out of 
their great hollow sockets clear as tarn water, and 
with the smile which Coombe would not have forgotter. 
howsoever long life had dragged out. 

"Be very careful !" whispered the nurse. 

He knew he must be careful. Only the eyes wsir^ 




robin: 

aliva The hodj vas a c»llapn3 thing. He i 
Bcarcelj breathing, his voice waa a thread. 

"Eohinl" Coombe caught as he bent oloae to him. 
'•Eobin I" 

"She is well, dear boyl" How his roice shoc&t 
"I have taken care of her." 

The light leaped up into the blue for a second. The 
next the lids dropped and the nurse sprang forward be- 
caoae he had slipped into a faint so mocb like death that 
it mif^t well have lent hope from a looker-on. 

For the next honr, and indeed for many following 
there was nn£agging work to be done. The Bed Cron 
Kurse was a capable, swiftly moving woman, with her 
resources at her finger's ends, and her qoick wits abont 
her. Almost immediately two doctors from the staff 
in charge of the rooms apetairs were on the spot and at 
work with her. By what lightning-flashed sentenoee 
she conveyed to them, without pausing for a seoond^ 
the facts it was necessary for them to know, waa in- 
comprehensible to Coombe, who conld only stand afar 
off and wait, watching the dead face. Its ninken 
temples, cheeks and eyes, and the sharply carveu bone 
OQtline were heart gripping. 

It seemed hours before one of the doctora as he bent 
over the couch whispered, 

"The breathing ia a little better — ^ 

It was not possible that he should be moved^ but the 
couch was broad and deeply ujAolstered and oonld be 
used temporarily as a bed. Every resooroe of medical 
science was within reach. Norse Jones, who had been 
on her way home to take a les^ was bo far ensnared by 
imuBual interest that she wished to be allowed to re- 
Btain on duty. There were other nnzaea -wba eooU be 
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called <m at any moment of either ni^^t or day. Ulan 
were doetors of indisputable skill i^ weie also fired 
by the mere histrionio f eatores of the case. The handr 
Bome^ fortunate young fellow who had been sappoaed 
torn to fragments had by some inoomprehenaible faiek 
been aided to drag himself home — ^perhaps to die of 
pure exhaustion. 

Was it really hours before Coombe saw the dosed ejes 
weakly open ? But the smile was gone and they aoo ni e d 
to be looking at something not in the room. 

^They will come — ^in/' the words draj^ged out 
scarcely to be heard. '^Jackson — said — said — ihiBf— 
would." The eyes dropped again and the breathing was 
a mere flutter. 

Nurse Jones was in fact filled with much cariosity 
concerning and interest in the Marquis of Coombe. Sbs 
was a clever and well trained person, but socially a 
simple creature, who in an inoffensive way '^ored a 
lord." If her work had not absorbed her she oonld 
not have kept her eyes from this finely conventional 
and rather unbending-looking man who — keeping him- 
self out of the way of all who were in charge of the 
Bcemingly almost dead boy — still would not leave the 
room, and watched him with a restrained passion of 
such feeling as it was not natural to see in the eyes of 
men. Marquis or not he had gone through fri^tful 
things in his life and this boy meant something tremen- 
dous to him. If he couldn't be brought back — I De- 
spite the work her swift eye darted sideways at the 
Marquis. 

"^en at length another nurse took her place and 
she was going out of the room, he moved qniokly to- 
wards her and spoke. 

'Q£ay I ask if I may speak to you alone for a ftm 
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minales 1 I have no ri^t to keep yoa from joax nst. 
I assure yoa I won't" 

"I'll oome," she answered. What she saw in tho, 
man's face waa that, because she had hroo^t the boy, ha 
actaally clung to her. She had been dang to many 
times before, bnt never by B man who looked quite lika 
this. There was more than you could see. 

He led her to a sntaller room near by. He made 
her sit down, but he did not sit himself. It was {dain 
that he did not mean to keep her &om her bed — thon^ 
he waa in hard case if ever man waa. Hia veiy detei^ 
mination not to impose on her caused her to make up 
her mind to tell him all she coold, tbon^ it wasn't 
much. 

"Captain Muir's mother believes that he is dead," 
he said. "It is plain that no excitement must ap- 
proach him — even another person's emotion. He waa 
her idol. She is in London. Mual I send for her — > 
or would it be safe to wait?" 

"There have been minntes to-day when if Fd known 
he had a mother I should have said she must be sent 
for," was her answer. "To-night I believe — ^yea, 
I do — that it would he better to wait and watch. Of 
course the dootors must really decide." 

"Thank you. I will speak to them. But I otmfeM 
I wanted to ask you." How he did cling to herl 

"Thank you," he said again. "I will not keep yaru" 

He opened the door and waited for her to paas — as 
if she had been a msrohioness herself, she thought In 
spite of his desperate eyes he didn't forget a anf^ 
thing. He so moved her that she actually turned ba^ 

"You don't know anything yet — S(une one you're 
fond of coming back from the grare moat make yon 
half mad to know how it haf^tened," she aaid. "I dont 
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know much myself, bat ni tell yoa all I wu able to 
find out He was light headed when I found him tcj- 
ing to get on the boat. When I spoke to him he jiul 
caught my hand and b^ged me to stay with him. He 
wanted to get to you. He'd been wandering aboiiti 
starved and hiding. If he'd been himself he could have 
got help earlier. But he'd been ill treated and had 
seen things that made him lose his balance. He couldn't 
tell a clear story. He was too weak to talk dearly. 
But I asked questions now and then and listened to 
every word he said when he rambled becauae of his 
fever. Jackson was a fellow prisoner who died of 
hemorrhage brought on by brutality. Often I couldn't 
understand him, but he kept bringing in the name of 
Jackson. One thing puzzled me very much. He said 
several times 'Jackson taught me to dream of Bobin. I 
should never have seen Bobin if I hadn't known JaA- 
son.' "Now 'Bobin' is a boy's name — but he said ^er' 
and 'she' two or three times as if it were a girl's." 

"Bobin is his wife," said Coombe. He really found 
the support of the door he still held open, useful for the 
moment. 

An odd new interest sharpened in her eyes. 

"Then he's been dreaming of her." She almost 
jerked it out — as if in sudden illumination almost re- 
lief. "He's been dreaming of her — ! And it may 
have kept him alive." She paused as if she were asking 
questions of her own mind. "I wonder," dropped fram 
her in slow speculation, "if she has been dreaming of 
him?" 

"He was not dead — ^he was not an angel — ^he was 
Donall" Bobin had persisted from the first. He had 
not been dead. In some incredibly hideous Gennan 
prison — ^in the midst of inhuman horrors and the Uaek- 
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11608 of what mnat have been despair — he had been alir^ 
and had dreamed as she had. 

Nurse Jonea looked at him, vaitin^ Even if inmee 
had not been, presmnably, under some such bond c£ 
honourable secrecy as constrained the medical profee- 
aion, he knew she was to be trusted. Her verj look 
told him. 

"She did dream of him," he said. "She waa dip- 
ping fast down the slope to death and he cau^t her 
back. He saved her life and her child's. She was go- 
ing to have a child." 

They were both quite silent for a few moments. The 
room was stilL Then the woman drew her hand with a 
quick odd gesture across her forehead. 

"Queer things happened in the last century, but 
queerer ones are going to happen in this — if people will 
let them. Doctors and nurses see and think a lot they 
can't talk about They're always on the spot at what 
seems to be the beginning and the ending. These black 
times have opened up the ways. 'Queer things,^ I 
said," with sudden foroefolness. "They're not queer. 
It's only laws we haven't known about. It's the writ- 
ing on the scroll that we couldn't read. We're just 
learning the alphabet." Then after a minute more of 
thought, "Those two — were they particularly fond of 
each other — more to each other than most young 
couples !" 

"They loved each other the hour they first met— • 
when they were little children. It was an unnatural 
shock to them both when they were parted. They 
seemed to be bom mated for life." 

"That was the reason," she said quite relievedly. "I 
can understand that It's as orderly as the star*." 
Then she added with a sudden, strongs quite nomul 
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ocmviotioii, and her tiredness seemed to drop from her, 
'TSe won't die— that beautiful boy/' she said. "He 
can't. It's not meant They're going on, those three. 
He's the most splendid human thing I erar handled — 
skeleton as he is. His very bones are magnificent 
as he lies there. And that smile of his thaf s deep in 
the blue his eyes are made of — it can only flicker np for 
a second now — ^but it can't go out. He's safe, even this 
minute, though you mayn't believe it'' 

"I do believe it," Coombe said. 

And he stood there believing it, indieii ahe wenk 
through the open door and left 
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IT WIS losg before the dropped ejelids oould lift 
and hold themBelves open for more tikin > fair 
fleoondfl sod long before tbe eyet wore thur M 
clear look. The depths of the oollapie after pirolongBd 
tortures of strain and fear inu BOoh as deminded a fiene 
and nnoeasing fif^t of skill and nnswernng detarminft* 
tion on the port id botii doctors and nvrsen There ivoe 
houre when what seemed to be strange, doadily drape 
into abysses of space stmt^ terror into most of Oww 
who stood by looking on. Bnt "Sxaia Joam ihnjB 
believed and so did Coombe. 

"Yon needn't send for hie mother jet," the aald 
without flinching. "Yoa and I know eomething the 
others don't know, Lord Coomh& That diild and her 
baby are holding him back tbon^ th^ doi^ know «iij> 
thing about it." 

It revealed itsdf to him that her interest In fliin^ 
occult and apparently nnezplained 'hy material proeewea 
had during the last few years inteniely absorbed her fai 
private. Her feeling, dioDj^ intense waa intellignt 
and her processes of tagaiaBat were often eonr in d a ff, 
He became willing to answer her qoestioni beeanae ha 
felt sure of her. He lemt her Ae books ha had beaa 
reading and in ber haid-eamed booza of Umn the 
plnnged deep into them. 

"Perhaps I read iometiinea iHwa I oo^ to be desf- 
ing, bat it rests me — I tdl yoa it nsfa ma Tm findiBg 
ont that there's strength ontaide of all thia and 70a en 
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draw on it It's there waiting/' ahe said. "Etotj- 
body will know about its being tbere — in ooorae of 
time." 

**But the time seems long," said Coombe. 

Concerning the dream she had many interesting the- 
ories. She was at first disturbed and puzzled because 
it had stopped. She was anxious to find out whether 
it had come back again, but, like Lord Coombe, she 
realised that [Robin's apparent calm must on no ac- 
count be disturbed. If her health-giving serenity could 
be sustained for a certain length of time, the gates of 
Heaven would open to her. But at first Nurse Jones 
asked herself and Lord Coombe some troubled ques- 
tions. 

It came about at length that she appeared one ni^t, 
in the room where their first private talk had taken 
place and she had presented herself on her way to bed, 
because she had something special to say. 

"It came to me when I awakened this morning as if 
it had been told to me in the night Things often seem 
to come that way. Do you remember. Lord Coombe^ 
that she said they only talked about happy things I" 

"Yes. She said it several times," Coombe answered. 

"Do you remember that he never told her where he 
came from ? And she knew that she must not ask 
questions ? How could he have told her of that hell — 
how could he ?" 

^TTou are right — quite!" 

"I feel sure I am. When he can talk he will tell 
you — if he remembers. I wonder how much they re- 
member — except the relief and the blessed happiness of 
it? Lord Coombe, I believe as I believe Fm in this 
room, that when he knew he was going to face the awful 
risk of trying to escape, he knew he mustn't tell her. 
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And he knew that in crawling through dangers and hid- 
ing in ditches he could never be sure of being able to 
lie down to sleep and concentrate on sending his soul 
to her. So he told her that he might not come for some 
time. Ohy Lord ! If he'd been caught and killed he 
could never — No! Nol" obstinately, "even then he 
would have got back in some form — ^in some way. I've 
got to the point of believing as much as that He was 
hers 1" 

"Yes. Yes. Yes/' was all his slow answer. But 
there was deep thought in each detached word and 
when she went away he walked up and down the room 
with leisurely steps, looking down at the carpet 

•» « » •» * 

As many hours of the day and ni^t as those in tat- 
thority would allow him Lord Coombe sat and watched 
by Donal's bed. He watched from well hidden anzious- 
ness to see every subtle change recording itself on his 
being; he watched from throbbing affection and long- 
ing to see at once any tinge of growing natural colour, 
any unconscious movement perhaps a shade stronger 
than the last It was his son who lay there, he told him- 
self, it was the son he had remotely yearned for in Us 
loneliness; if he had been his father watching his sunk 
lids with bated breath, he would have felt just these unr 
merciful pangs. 

He also watched because in the boy's hours of fevered 
unconsciousness he could at times catch words — some- 
times broken sentences, which threw ghastly li^t upon 
things past Sometimes their significance was such as 
made him shudder. A condition the doctors most 
dreaded was one in which monstrous scenes seem lived 
again — scenes in which cruelties and maddening suf- 
ferings and despairing death itself rose vividly ixom 
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the depth of suhconsciousness and cried aloud for Ten- 
geance. SometimeB Donal shuddered, tearing at hii 
chest with hoth hands, more than onoe he lay sobbing 
until only skilled effort prevented his sobs from becom- 
ing choking danger. 

''It may be years after he r^ains his strength," the 
chief physician said, ''years before it will be safe to 
ask him for detail. On my own part I would never 
bring such horrors back to a man. You may have 
noticed how the men who have borne most, absolutely 
refuse to talk." 

"It's an accursed fool who tries to make ihem," broike 
in one of the younger men. "There was a fellow who 
had been pinned up against a bam door and left to 
hang there — and a coarse, loud-mouthed lunatic asked 
him to describe how it felt. The chap couldn't stand 
it. Do you know what he did? He sprang at him 
and knocked him down. He apologized afterwards 
and said it was his nerves. But there's not a man who 
was there who will ever speak to that other brute again." 

The man whose name was Jackson seemed to be a 
clinging memory to the skeleton when its mind wan- 
dered in the past Hades. He had been in some way very 
close to the boy. He had died somehow— cruelly. 
There had been blood — ^blood — and no one would helpi 
Some devil had even laughed. When that scene came 
back the doctors and nurses held their breath and silently 
worked hard. Nothing seemed quite as heart-rending 
as what had happened to Jackson. But there were end- 
less other things to shudder at. 

* * * * * 

So the time passed and Nurse Jones found many 
times that she must stop at his door on her way to 
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ber rest to say, ^^Don't look like that. Lord Coombe. 
You need not send for his mother yet." 

Then at last — and it had been like traveUing for 
months waterless in a desert — she came in one day with 
a new and elate countenance. '^Mrs. Muir is a quiet^ 
self -controlled woman, isn't she?" she asked. 

'^Entirely self-controlled and very quiet," he an- 
swered. 

**Then if you will speak to Dr. Beresford about it I 
know he will allow her to see Captain Muir for a few 
minutes; And, thank Ood, it's not because if she 
doesn't see him now she'll never see him aliye again. 
He has all his life before him." 

'Tlease sit down, Nurse," Coombe spoke hastily and 
placed a chair as he spoke. He did so because he had 
perceiving eyes. 

She sat down and covered her face with her apron 
for a moment She made no sound or movement, but 
caught a deep quick breath two or three times. The 
relaxed strain had temporarily overpowered her. She 
uncovered her face and got up almost inunediately. 
She was not likely to give way openly to her emotions. 

"Thank you, Lord Coombe," she said. **I've never 
had a case that gripped hold of me as this has. I've 
often felt as though that poor half-killed boy was more 
to me than he is. You might speak to Dr. Beresford 
now. He's just gone in." 

» « * * « 

Therefore Lord Coombe went that afternoon to the 
house before which grew the plane trees whose leaves 
had rustled in the dawn's first wind on the morning 
Donal had sat and talked with his mother after the 
night of the Dowager Duchess of Darte's danoe. 
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On his way his thoughts were almost unoontiollable 
things and he knew the first demand of good sense was 
that he should control them. But he was like an un- 
believable messenger from another world — a dark world 
unknown, because shadows hid it, and would not let 
themselves be pierced by streaming human eyes. Donal 
was dead. This was what would fill this woman's 
mind when he entered her house. Donal was dead. 
It was the thought that had excluded all else from 
life for her, though he knew she had gone on woridng 
as other broken women had done. What did people 
say to women whose sons had been dead and had come 
back to life? It had happened before. What covld 
one say to prepare them for the transcendent shock of 
joy? What preparation could there bet 

"God help me I" he said to himself with actual de- 
Toutness as he stood at the door. 

He had seen Helen Muir once or twice since the news 
of her loss had reached her and she had looked like a 
most beautiful ghost and shadow of herself. When she 
came into her drawing-room to meet him she was more 
of a ghost and shadow than when they had last met 
and he saw her lips quiver at the mere sight of him, 
though she came forward very quietly. 

Whatsoever helped him in response to his unconscious 
appeal brought to him suddenly a wave of comprehen- 
sion of her and of himself as creatures unexpectedly 
near each other as they had never been before. The 
feeling was remotely akin to what had been awakened 
in him by the pure gravity and tenderness of Robin's 
baptismal good-bye kiss. He was himian, she was hu- 
man, they had both been forced to bear suffering. He 
was bringing joy to her. 

He met her almost as she entered the door. He made 
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several quick stepa and he took both her bands in bu 
and held them. It was a thing so unheard of diat the 
stopped and stood quite still, looking up at him. 

"Come and sit down bere^" he said, drawing ber 
towards a sofa and he did not let her hands go, and tat 
down at her side while she stared at him and her 
breath began to come and go quicklj. 

"What — 1" she began, "Yon are changed — qnite 
different — " 

"Yes, I am changed. ETerythiog is changed — for 
us both!" 

"For US — " She touched her breast weakly. 'Tor 
me — as well as you (" 

"Yes," he answered, and he still held ber hands 
proteotingly and kept bis altered eyes — the eyes of a 
strangely new man — upon her. They were living, hu- 
man, longing to help her — ^who bad so long condonned 
him. His hands were even warm and held hers as if 
to give her support 

"Yon are a calm, well-balanced woman," he said. 
"And joy does not kill people — even hurt them." 

There oould be only one joy — only one I And she 
knew be knew there could be no other. She sprang 
from her seat 

"Donal !" she cried out so lond that the room rang. 
"Donal I Donal !" 

He was on his feet also because be still wonderfuHy 
did not let her go. 

"He is at my bouse. He has been there for we^ 
because we have had to fight for his life. We should 
have called you if he had been dying. Only an boor 
ago the doctor in charge gave me peimission to oome 
to yon. Yon may see him — for a few minntea." 

She began to tremble and sat down. 
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^'I shall be quiet soon," she BaidL ''Ohy dear Godl 
God I Godl Donal!" 

Tears swept down her cheeks but he saw her b^pn 
to control herself even the next moment, 

^ULrj I speak to him at all f" she asked. 

'^Kiss him and tell him you are waiting in tilie next 
room and can oome back any moment. What the hos- 
pital leaves free of Coombe Houae is at your dispoaaL" 

"God bless you ! Oh, forgive me I'' 

"He escaped from a German prison by some miracle. 
He must be made to forget. He must hear of nothing 
but happiness. There is happiness before him— enough 
to force him to forget You will accept anything he 
tells you as if it were a natural thing ?*' 

"Accept!" she cried. 'HiVhat would I not accept, 
praising God ! You are preparing me for something. 
Ah! don't, don't be afraid I But — ^is it mniTning — 
darkness ?" 

"!N^o I No I It is a perfect thing. Yon must know 
it before you see him — and be ready. Before he went 
to the Front he was married." 

"Married!" in a mere breath. 

Coombe went on in quick sentences. She must be 
prepared and she could bear anything in the rapture of 
her joy. 

"He married in secret a lonely child whom the 
Dowager Duchess of Darte had taken into her house- 
hold. We have both taken charge of her since we 
discovered she was his wife. We thought she was his 
widow. She has a son. Before her marriage she was 
Bobin Gareth-Lawless." 

"Ah !" she cried brokenly. "He would have told me 
— ^he wanted to tell me — ^but he could not — beeanae I 
was so hard! Oh! poor motherless children!" 
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"Yon never were hud, I oonld twtti** Goomba Mid. 
"But perhaps yon have changed — ■■ I hare. II Iw 
had not thon^t I was hard he nu|^t have told nw— » 
Shall we go to him at onoef • 

Together thej wemt without a moment'a debty. 



CHAPTER XLTT 



TIE dream had come back and Bobin iralked 
about the moor carrying her baby in lier amu, 
even though Dowie followed her. She laid him 
on the heather and let him listen to the akylaxka and 
there was in her face such a look, that, in timei past 
if she had seen it, Dowie would have believed that it 
could only mean translation from eartL 

But when Lord Coombe came for a brief visit he 
took Dowie to walk alone with him upon the moor. 
When they set out together she found herself involmi- 
tarily stealing furtive sidelong glances at him. lliere 
was that in his face which drew her eyes in spite of her. 
It was a look so intense and new that once she ean^^ 
her breathy trembling. It was then that he turned to 
look at her and began to talk. He began — and went 
on — and as she listened there came to her sudden 
flooding tears and more than once a loud startled aob of 

joy- 

'^But he begs that she shall not see him until he is 
less ghastly to behold. He says the memory of such a 
face would tell her things she must never know. His 
one thought is that she must not know. Things happen 
to a man's nerves when he has seen and borne the ulti- 
mate horrors. Men have gone mad under the prolonged 
torture. He sometimes has moments of hideous ool- 
lapse when he cannot shut out certain memories. He 
is more afraid of such times than of anything elae. He 
feels he must get hold of himself." 

Dowie's step slackened until it stopped. Her ahnost 

338 
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awed countenance told him vhat she felt she mtist 
know or perish. He felt that she bad her rights and 
one of them was the right to he told. She had been a 
strong tower of honest faith and lore. 

"Mj lord, might I ask if jon have told him — all 
about it!" 

"Yes, Dowie," he answered. "All is well and no one 
but ourselves will ever know. The marriage in the 
dark old church is no longer a marriage. Onlj the 
first one — which he can prove — stands." 

The telling of hie story to Donal had been a marvel- 
lous thing because he had so controlled its drama that 
it had even been curiouslj midramatic He had made 
it a mere catalogued statement of facts. As Donal had 
lain listening his heart had seemed to torn over in 
his breast. 

"If I had known you!" he panted low. "If we had 
known each other! We did not I" 

Later, bit by bit, he told him of Jackson — only of 
Jackson. He never spoke of other things. When pnt 
together the "bit by bit" amounted to this: 

"He was a queer, simple sort of American. He was 
full of ideals and a kind of unbounded belief in his 
country. He had enlisted in Canada at the beginning. 
He always believed America would oome in. He was 
sure the Qcrmans knew she would and that was why 
they hated Americans. The more they saw her stirred 
up, the more they hated the fellows they caught — and 
the worse they treated them. They were hellish to 
Jackson !" 

He had stopped at this point and Coombe had noted 
a dreaded look dawning in his eyes. 

"Don't go on, my boy. It's bad for yoo," he broke 
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Donal shook his head a little as if to shake something 
away. 

"I won't go on with— that,'' he said. **Biit the 
dream — ^I must tell you about liiat. It saved me from 
going mad — and Jackson did. He beliered in a lot 
of things I'd not heard of except as jokes. He eaUed 
them New Thought and Theosophy and Christian Sci- 
ence. He wasn't clever, but he believed. And it hdped 
him. When I'm stronger 111 try to tell you. Sub- 
conscious mind and astral body oame into it. I had 
begun to see things — ^just through starvation and agony. 
I told him about Sobin when I scarcely knew what I 
was saying. He tried to hold me quiet by saying her 
name to me over and over. He'd pull me up with it 
He began to talk to me about dreaming. When yoor 
body's not fed — ^you b^in to see dear— if your spirit 
is not held down." 

He was getting tired and panting a littla Goombe 
bent nearer to him. 

'^I can guess the rest. I have been reading books 
on such subjects. He told you how to concentrate on 
dreaming and try to get near her. He helped you 1^ 
suggestion himself — " 

'^He used to lie awake night after night and do it — 
and I began to dream — No, it was not a dream. I 
believe I got to her — He did it — and they killed 
him!" 

''Hush! hush!" cried Coombe. ''Of all men he 
would most ardently implore you to hold yourself 
still—" 

Donal made some strange effort. He lay still. 

"Yes, he would ! Yes — of all the souls in the other 
world he'd be strongest He saved me — he saved Bobin 
— ^he saved the child — you — ^all of us I Perhaps he's 
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bete DOW I He said he'd oome if he ooold. H» h^ 
liered be ooold." 

He lay qniet for a few noimda and then tiw IXmal ' 
flmile they had all adored lif^ted np hia &oa. 

"Jackson, old diapl" he aaid. *^ obvlH aee yo n — 
bat 1*11 do what you want me to do — TH clo it" 

He fainted the next minute and the doeton came to 

The facts which came later still were that JTadaon 
had developed otmsnmption, and ezpcwoie and bnttili^ 
had done their worst iLnd Donal had' seen bis heart 
wringing end. 

"Bat be knew America would oinne in. I believed it 
too, because he did. Jost at the ri^t time. 'All die 
rest have fought like mad till they're tized— tbooi^ 
they'll die fitting,' he said. 'Amerioa's not tized. 
She's got everything and she sees red with fnnijr at die 
bestiality. She'll bunt in— jost at the zi^ dmel' 
Jackson lenew!" 



"I mnst not go trembling to her," Doinal laid 'OB the 
morning when at last — ^long last, it •eemad— 4ie drove 
with Coombe up the moor road to Darzeasb. "But," 
bravely, "what does it matter I Fm tnnbling beema 
I'm going to berl" 

He had been talking about her fat w e e k s fo r Axjt 
he had been able to talk of nothing else — Oooinbe Iiad 
listened as if he beard echoes from a past irtwn be woald 
have so talked and dared not utter a word. He had 
talked as a boy lover talks — as a yoong 1 
might let himself poor bis joy fortk to lus n 
trusted friend. 

Her loveliness, the Tdvet of bar liftbg ( 
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wonder of her tmsting soul — the wonder of Iter un- 
earth] j selfless sweetness! 

^^It was always the same kind of marvel every time 
you saw her," he said boyishly. "You couldn't be- 
lieve there could be such sweetness on earth — until you 
saw her again. Even her eyes and her little mouth and 
her softness were like that You had to tell yourself 
about them over and over again to make them real 
when she wasn't there !" 

He was still thin, but the ghastly hollows had filled 
and his smile scarcely left his face— and he had waited 
as long as he could. 

**And to see her with a little child in her arms !*' he 
had murmured. ^fElobin! Holding it — and being 
careful ! And showing it to me I'' 

After he first caught sight of the small old towers of 
Darreuch he could not drag his eyes from them. 

"She's there ! She's there ! They're both there to- 
gether !" he said over and over. Just before they left 
the carriage he wakened as it were and spoke to 
Coombe. 

"She won't be frightened," he said. 'T[ told her — 
last night" 

Coombe had asked himself if he must go to her. 
But, marvellously even to him, there was no need. 

When they stood in the dark little hall — as she had 
come down die stone stairway on the morning when she 
bade him her sacred little good-bye, so she came down 
again — like a white blossom drifting down from its 
branch — like a white feather from a dove's wing. 
— ^But she held her baby in her arms and to Donal her 
cheeks and lips and eyes were as he had first seen them 
in the Gardens. 
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He trembled as he watched her and eren found him* 
self spellbound — waiting. 

"Donal! Donall" 

And the; were in hia arms — the soft warm things 
— and he sat down upon the lowest step and held them 
— rocking — and trembling still more — bat with the 
gates of peace open and earth and war shut oat 
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